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Or this work, so far as it regards the 
first volume, we have already said 
somewhat ;+ and, we trust, not too 
much. Of the author we have ex- 
pressed a high opinion. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is not the first 
sacred historian; Moses, as all the 
world knows, has preceded him. But 
the disposition and character of Mr. 
Turner’s work brings to mind a Series 
of Letters to his Eldest Son, written by 
Francis Dobbs, Esg., member for the 
borough of Charlemont, in Ireland, as 
an explanatory accompaniment to, or 
digested syllabus of, that gentleman’s 
universal history, in nine small vo- 
lumes. The publication to which we 
allude is curious, on account of a 
speech made by Mr. Dobbs in the 
Irish House of Commons, on the ques- 
tion of the Union, on Saturday the 7th 
of June, 1800; and which is printed 
as “the best preface to this work.” 
Mr. Dobbs was a devout believer in 
the millennium, and looked upon the 
union as its precursor; and upon his 
native land, Ireland, as the scene of 
the second advent. He felt himself to 
exist in extraordinary times, and like 
Mr. Percival in ours, delivered a ser- 
mon in parliament, on the second 
chapter of the book of Daniel. Events 
had, for the last ten years, been suf- 
ficiently alarming. France dethroning 
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and putting to death her monarch, and 
going through a variety of bloody re- 
volutions ; the Austrian Netherlands 


taken from their ancient princes, and 


made part of France; Holland revo- 
lutionised, and her stadtholder sent 
into exile; Switzerland revolutionised; 
Venice annihilated as a state; all Italy 
for a time revolutionised, and though 
reduced by the Austrian and Russian 
forces, yet still in a state entirely un- 
settled ; the pope bereft of all his tem- 
poral dominions, and dying a prisoner 
in France; the new pope not even 
elected at, or residing in Rome; Spain 
bordering on revolution; Portugal in 
danger, either of being revolutionised 
or subdued ; the affairs of Germany 
and the house of Austria in a critical 
situation; and Great Britain engaged 
in a hazardous war, to which was no 
apparent termination. All this was 
adduced by the orator, as so far ful- 
filling the prophecy, and affording the 
signs of the second coming. 

It was then that he proceeded to 
point out his reasons for thinking Ire- 
land the distinguished country in which 
the Messiah was then to appear. The 
forty-first chapter of Isaiah directed us 
to a country north of Judea, which 
could only be in the Russian empire, 
or in the kingdoms of Denmark, Swed- 
en, or —Ireland. Now the apocalyp- 
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tist saw the 144,000 that follow Mes- 
siah “ harping with their harps,” 
“ standing on a sea of glass, having 
the harps of God,” and “ clothed in 
white linen, white and clean.”’ The 
harps and fine linen were peculiarly 
applicable to Ireland, and not at all 
to Russia, Denmark, or Sweden. The 
sea of glass, Mr. Dobbs also thought, 
must be an island. Then, again, it 
was said, that “he gathered them to- 
gether, in a place in the Hebrew tongue 
called Armageddon.” Now Mr. Dobbs 
believed the word Armageddon in the 
Hebrew tongue, and Ardmab, or Ar- 
magh, in the Irish, mean the same 
thing. “ At all events,” he continues, 
“there is a great similitude in their 
sounds. St. Patrick thought proper to 
make the city of Ardmagh, which is 
the old name, the seat of the church- 
government of Ireland. But besides 
these sacred passages of Scripture, there 
are some very particular circumstances 
attending Ireland. . She has never had 
her share in worldly prosperity, and 
has only since 1782 begun to rise up; 
and I know no instance in history of 
any nation beginning to prosper with- 
out arriving at a summit, of some kind, 
before it became again depressed. The 
four great empires rose progressively 
west of each other, and Great Britain 
made the last toe of the image; being 
the last conquest the Romans made in 
the west. Now, Ireland was directly 
west of it, and is, therefore, in exactly 
the same progressive line ; and it never 
was any part of the image, nor did 
the Roman arms ever penetrate here. 
The arms of Ireland are the harp of 
David, with an angel in its front. The 
crown of Ireland is the apostolic crown. 
Tradition has long spoken of it as the 
land of saints; and if what we expect 
happens, that prediction will be ful- 
filled. But what I rely on more than 
all is, our miraculous exemption from 
all of the serpent and venomous tribe of 
reptiles. This appears to me in the 
highest degree emblematic, that Satan, 
the great serpent, is here to receive his 
first deadly blow. I have before given 
you some reasons why we are to expect 
the immediate coming of the Messiah. 
In my opinion, that bill that now lies 
upon your table proves that it is at 
hand. What is the British minister 
now attempting to do? He is at- 
tempting to annihilate Ireland as a 
kingdom, though it has remained dis- 
tinct from all others time immemorial. 
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Ile is attempting, by the rolls of the 
two parliaments, to make it a part of 
that image which was completed in 
the year 408; as if he knew better 
than the Creator what was to be the 
situation of nations. As well might 
he enact, that from the day this union 
is intended to take place, the snake, 
the viper, the adder, and the toad, 
should thenceforth live and thrive in 
our land ; for each is equally contrary 
to the will of God. [| therefore do 
not hesitate, even in this moment, to 
declare, as I did in a former debate, 
that this can never be an operative 
law; I do not hesitate, even in this 
moment, again to proclaim it to this 
house, and to the British and Irish 
nations, that the independence of Ire- 
land is written in the immutable records 
of heaven.” 

Before we make the application de- 
signed by us of this passage, we will 
amuse the reader further by some 
more distinct notice of the book itself; 
and in particular of what regards the 
great serpent, from which it seems Ire- 
land, of all countries in the world, is 
free. All men, according to Mr. 
Dobbs, both good and bad, now upon 
the earth, have lived before. No man 
has lived since the flood, who was not 
in existence before it. The worst were 
regenerated in the line of Ham, and 
particularly in his son Canaan; the 
best were brought again into the world 
in the line of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. All, save the latter race, were 
idolatrous; and were incapable of 
being otherwise, till another stage of 
their existence. This other stage oc- 
curred at the death of Christ, when 
all the best and worst of mankind were 
actually born again. In like manner, 
all who were on the earth at the death 
of Christ will be on it at the second 
advent. Then comes the loosing of 
Satan after the millennium, when the 
wicked shall be destroyed by fire from 
heaven. And thus the whole race of 
men, having gone through the allotted 
stages of existence, this globe passes 
away, and then comes the general re- 
surrection and final judgment. 

This view, which deserves some cre- 
dit for originality, Mr. Dobbs sup- 
ported by various arguments. In what 
follows, he shares the invention with 
several other mystical writers. We 
allude to his opinion that there are 
two distinct races of men—the one 
from God through Adam, the other 
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through a creation of the devil: “the 
good seed,” which are “ the children 
of the kingdom,” and ‘the tares,” 
which are “ the children of the wicked 
one.” “ Cain was produced by Eve 
and Satan, who, after the fall, was suf- 
fered to raise up him who acts in the 
spiritual world as his son; in like 
manner as Mary afterwards brought 
forth the Messiah.” In corroboration 
of this, he reminds his reader, that the 
ancient heathen had a tradition of two 
races also; for they said that Prome- 
theus stole fire from heaven, with which 
he animated men made of clay: and 
points out two remarkable societies 
then existing upon earth, each claiming 
an intercourse with spirits, and in op- 
position to each other—Christians and 
anti-Christians : to wit, the Society of 
Avignon, and the Society of the Illu- 
minati. 

So much for Mr. Dobbs ; and now 
for Mr. Turner. Notwithstanding the 
elaborate proof which we gave our sa- 
cred historian, in our former article, of 
the utter invalidity of his argument 
touching the ** incompatibility of com- 
position and eternity,” and of the de- 
duction thence that the world had a 
beginning, we still find, with a par- 
tiality like that of Mr. Dobbs for his 
favourite Ireland, the same principle 
again stated in this second volume 
with increased emphasis, violent dog- 
matism, and obstinate assertion. He 
will have it, that the world was made 
exactly as one would make a plum- 
cake ; forgetting that “ the plums, the 
flour, the butter, the eggs, and the 
sugar,” are as visible as the cake which 
they compose: whereas, on the word 
of an apostle, “the things which are 
seen were NoT made of things which do 
appear.” In this is all the difference, 
though Mr. Turner, we are well aware, 
cannot see it; and this we say, and 
will say, notwithstanding the sincere 
respect which we have expressed, and 
sincerely feel, for him and his book. 
Our opinion is confirmed by what Mr. 
Turner says himself of Hegel, e. g.: 


** Kant led himself to believe, that 
the ideas, or universal forms of time and 
Space, were with him, Pro- 


fe ae Hegel, of Berlin, mentioning this, 
adds: 


connate 


‘“** Kant once pronounced the strong 
Opinion, that the understanding of man 
is the law-giver of nature; but others 
have gone beyond him, and have exulted 
to possess the forms, categories, and ideas 
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of all existence in their laws of thinking, 


and to develope them out of human 
thought. 


*«¢] will not remain behind in this 
sublime art. I soon drop experience ; 
I raise myself above it, and soar into the 
open region of thinking a@ priori. Here 
commences its original, perfect, self-suf- 
ficient operation. Here I sit, shaping 
forms of thought, developing categories 
and ideas, It is wonderful and glorious 
that I possess this original, self-active 
power, of forming ideas out of concep- 
tions a priori.’ 

‘“‘ When will the German mind, al- 
ways so valuable, and once so sound, 
descend or subside into the realms of 
correct reason, sober thought, and steady, 
good, common-sense judgment ?”” 


So asks Mr. Turner, on a passage 
which, it is plain, he does not under- 
stand. His desire to reduce all meta- 
physics to the level of common sense 
marks his state of mind —a state out- 
grown even by the reader of Dugald 
Stewart’s Elements. Yor our part, 
we honestly confess that this passage 
from Hegel does not satisfy us; but 
for a contrary reason from the one that 
seems to influence our sacred historian. 
He is for descent, we for still further 
ascent. We would have the meta- 
physician rise above the element where 
Ideas are formed out of Conceptions, 
into that where Ideas are the growth 
and acts of the Soul; not abstracted 
from, but independent of, all modes 
and forms of Conception ; even in that 
State of Peace winich passeth all Un- 
derstanding. In regard to what he 
says of Fichte, we resign the great 
Ego-ist to his righteous indignation. 

From the lamentable misapprehen- 
sions every here and there shewn, we 
have more than once wished, during 
perusal, tliat the first two or three 
hundred pages of this second volume 
had not been written. That the grand 
principles of natural science have been 
unfolded by successive efforts, Mr. 
Turner is aware. Astronomy is one 
instance of this; and, though unne- 
cessary, he quotes Whewell in evidence. 
“ Among all the attempts of man to 
systematise and complete his know- 
ledge, there is one science, astronomy, 
in which he may be considered to have 
been successful. He has there attained 
a general and certain theory.” With 
the physical sciences, or their records, 
Mr. Turner is well acquainted. We 
take leave to tell him, that, in relation 
to the science of Mind, he is altogether 
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at fault. Here, doubtless, he will tell 
us, we have no certain science. We 
can tell him, however, that there never 
was a time when this science was not 
in full operation, and of demonstrative 
certainty. Every man, whether he 
will or not, is born a metaphysician, 
and performs in every movement a 
supernatural act, regulated by the most 
exact knowledge of the instrument and 
the motive power. Astronomy arrived 
at a late perfection — Religion, which 
is the complement and supplement of 
Philosophy, was born, already armed, 
the true Minerva, from the head of the 
Father of the Gods. 

This divine philosophy Mr. Turner, 
in fact, acknowledges to be necessary 
to the conception and construction of a 
Sacred History of the World; only he 
thinks that, from peculiarcircumstances, 
he knows more of the matter than Py- 
thagoras, Socrates, and Plato: nay, 
than even Milton! Of Pythagoras, 
indeed, he cherishes a very scurvy no- 
tion. Divine philosophy relates prin- 
cipally to ourselves; yet “it will be 
right to study it, with the recollection 
that our globe is but one of the un- 
counted hosts which surround the 
throne of our marvellous Creator; and 
that He is at all times the sovereign 
Lord, the Preserver, and the Benefactor 
equally of all.” 

Some grand principles regulate Mr. 
Turner in the conduct of his Sacred 
History. It is his creed, that human 
existence is now in a state far superior 
to what it occupied when the classical 
nations flourished. The mental and 
social activities and condition of these 
have powerfully contributed to make 
us what we are; nor would human 
nature have become what it now is, if 
the preceding nations had not existed, 
and felt, and thought, and acted as 
they did. Are we not, he asks, “ the 
result of that train of human incidents 
and operations, as far as such things 

influence, which have been anterior to 
us? and if so, have not these had the 
effect of causative agencies upon us ? 

In this view, is not human history a 

series of successive causations and their 
successive results? and does not such 

a series carry its Own testimony with 

it, of a gradually evolved and executed 

plan? and are we not entitled, as ra- 
tional beings, perceiving in our plans 
and actions what a designing mind 
and a designed scheme and system 
are, and that ‘these always display a 
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reasoning mind and an intelligent will 
effectuating its reasoned purposes and 
appointed ends; are we not, I say, 
entitled to consider the train of the 
grand events which signalise human 
history as the development and accom- 
plishment of a previous plan, whose 
continual object has been the improve- 
ment of human nature, and through 
which this great and benevolent end 
has been gradually advancing, by a 
graduated progression?” Mr. Turner, 
it is clear, therefore, anticipates a so- 
cial millennium —when the race shall 
be regenerated, though after a fashion 
and manner more logical than received 
the especial patronage of the member 
for Charlemont. 

To shew to Mr. Turner that the 
world could not have been made like 
a plum-cake, it so lLappens that it is 
only necessary to quote, after all, from 
himself against himself. As, however, 
it is nearly three hundred and sixty 
pages in his book before this extract 
occurs, it is very possible that he did 
not perceive its connexion with any 
passage occurring within the first 
twenty. What are called natural causes, 
or physical laws (which, to speak 
strictly, are no causes or laws at all), 
are, as our author rightly submits, the 
result of creation, not its makers. 
Water, for instance, is a special and 
specific composition of definite quan- 
tities of oxygen and of hydrogen. There 
can be no laws (in his sense) of water 
until it is made; but oxygen and hy- 
drogen no more tend to form water, 
nor of themselves could form it, than 
any other of the numerous things which 
also consist of them. Neither oxygen 
nor hydrogen could, or ever would, 
move themselves in that exact propor- 
tion, and so unite with each other as 
to form water. To separate themselves 
from their several elementary accumu- 
lations, in the precise quantities neces- 
sary to form the aqueous fluid, and to 
agree together to combine in these 
quantities only, and in firm and lasting 
union, and specifically to form water, 
is to give to each of them a mind,a 
thought, a foresight, a plan, a will, a 
resolution, and a spontaneous self- 

motion for this special purpose, which 

would make every particle of each an 
intelligent, thinking, and choosing 
being. This idea would be prepos- 
terous. Some designing and intellec- 
tual being, exterior to their matter, 
must have been existing when water 
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was formed ; who conceived the idea 
of such a substance as water, and that 
it should be an important part of his 
earthly fabric; who saw that such a 
mixture, in such proportions of oxygen 
and hydrogen, would form the aqueous 
substance ; and who, therefore, by spe- 
cial action of his will and power, caused 
the due quantities of each element to 
separate from the rest, to move towards 
each other, and to enter into that con- 
tact and adhesive combination by whose 
continuity water would arise. As soon 
as water was thus formed, the proper- 
ties and Mr. Turner's laws of water 
would begin, but not before. They 
could not have any anterior existence. 
They are not in the oxygen; they are 
not in the hydrogen. They could not 
be before water was. 

It is not necessary to pursue this 
example further; it is, as Mr. Turner 
justly states, a clear and decided one; 
how what he calls the laws of nature 
and the properties of things arise from 
creation, and subsequent to it, and 
never form or produce it: for the same 
reasoning is applicable to every sub- 
stance of nature, and to all its laws 
and agencies. He therefore concludes, 
and with reason, that no such laws of 
nature have constructed any part of the 
essential frame of our globe; for they 
arise from its construction, and could 
not cause that which has caused them 
to be what they are. They are the 
offspring of creation in every depart- 
ment, and not its parent. They are 
the inventions, the planned agents, and 
instruments of its author, to continue 
and carry on the chosen and framed 
scheme and course of things. But the 
subsistent agencies cannot be those 
which created or which destroy. When 
a ship is sailing in her course, the 
building agencies are not operating 
upon her. These constructed her in 
the dock-yard; but having finished 
their work, their framing agency ceased. 
She was launched into the waves, and 
is now moving and subsisting under 
other agencies, quite distinct from those 
by which she was put together. Winds, 
and sails, and ropes, and masts, and 
yards; the rudder, the waves, the sea- 
men, and their officers, are now the 
agencies that are affecting her; as the 
shipwright and naval architect were 
those agents by whom she was built. 
So, as the forming agencies of a world 
Operated to form it, they ceased their 
Work as soon as the formation was 
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completed ; and thus we see, that it is 
impossible that any natural agencies, 
now in operation on our earth, can 
have been those which framed it. 

We have above parenthetically inti- 
mated, that the laws meant in this ar- 
gument are not properly what they are 
called. They are only rules by which 
judgment is regulated in regard to 
physical science, and are liable to ex- 
ceptions: they are only accidents and 
properties, and not laws. The laws 
are, properly, those which form and 
create ; and, let the mind only elevate 
itself above the phenomenal respects, 
the preserving agencies will also be 
found identical with the forming and 
creating. But, then, it must be admo- 
nished, that the relation of the Creator 
and his creation is not that of a ship- 
builder and a ship. The ship goes 
forth from the presence of the builder, 
but the universe is ever within the 
vision of God. Second causes are 
never separated from the first; but the 
golden chain is composed of many 
links, and all complete — none is 
broken: there is no chasm —no in- 
terval; though many, it is yet one; 
and, though uniting heaven and earth, 
its two poles coalesce, and no space 
between. Golden, it deserves to be 
called, from the purity of its quality, 
the simplicity of its essence, the per- 
fection of its action. It is infinite, it 
is eternal; and every link is as eternal 
and infinite as the whole: none ever 
saw its length or breadth, none ever 
heard its clanking: it is invisible and 
inaudible; but the Omnipresent is felt 
in every manifestation of its power: 
for it is a spiritual influence pervading 
and supporting all things, and its every 
link is folded up in that Divine hand, 
which therewith, in its capacious hol- 
low, comprehends the universe of 
worlds. At every moment of time, in 
every part of extension, the words of 
the Creator are the laws of every being, 
person, or thing; and the arm of Power 
is there to enforce the decrees of Wis- 
dom. These are the real laws of na- 
ture, the expressions of the Divine 
Will, the daughters of the Almighty 
Voice. 


“ Thy Voice, Jehovah! on the waters 
, hoar 
Careers; the God of Glory thundereth ; 
Jehovah speaks where many waters roar. 
Thy Voice, Jehovah! is more strong 
* than death — 
Thy powerful Voice is full of majesty — 
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Thy Voice o’erthrows the cedar with 
” its breath. 
And Lebanon and Sirion before thee 
Skip like a calf, and like a unicorn, 
In youth transilient, and by nature free. 
T hy Voice, Jehovah! shakes the de- 
sert lorn : 
Jehovah shakes the wilderness ; his Voice 
Maketh the hinds to calve, the forest- 
born.” 


It is devoutly wished by us, that 
Mr. Turner had studied the judicious 
Hooker more than he appears to have 
done; it would have better qualified 
him for the task he has undertaken in 
this book, than its execution and matter 
shew him to have been. Is it possible 
that he could ever have read the first 
book of the Ecclesiastical Polity? We 
can scarcely conceive it. We hold all 
that Hooker has said upon law, in that 
book, to be of the force of revelation— 
it comes to us with confirmations strong 
as proofs of holy writ. “ All things 
that are,” says the divine, “ have some 
operation, not violent or casual. Nei- 
ther doth any thing ever begin to 
exercise the same, without some fore- 
conceived end for which it worketh. 
And the end which it worketh for is 
not obtained, unless the work be also 
fit to obtain it by; for unto every end 
every operation will not serve. Tuat 
WHICH DOTH ASSIGN UNTO EACH THING 
THE KIND—THAT WHICH DOTH MODE- 
RATE THE FORCE AND POWER—THAT 
WHICH DOTH APPOINT THE FORM AND 
MEASURE OF WORKING—THE SAME 
we term A LAW. So that no certain 
end could ever be attained, unless the 
actions whereby it is attained were re- 
gular; that is to say, made suitable, 
fit, and correspondent unto their end, 
by some canon, rule, or Law: which 
thing doth first take place in the works 
even of God himself. All things, there- 
fore, do work after a sort, according to 
Law ; all other things according to a 
Law, whereof some superior, unto 
whom they are subject, is author: only 
the works and operations of God have 
him both for their worker, and for the 
Law whereby they are wrought. The 
Being of God is a kind of Law to his 
working ; for that perfection which 
God is giveth perfection to that he 
doth. ° . God, therefore, 
is a Law, both to himself and to all 
other things beside. ° » I 
am not ignorant, that by Law Eternal 
the learned, for the most part, do 
understand the order, not which God 
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hath eternally purposed himself in all 
his works to observe, but rather that 
which with himself he hath set down 
as expedient to be kept by all his 
creatures, according to the several con- 
ditions wherewith he hath endued them. 
They who thus are accustomed to speak, 
apply the name of Law unto that only 
rule of working which superior author- 
ity imposeth; whereas we, somewhat 
more enlarging the sense thereof, term 
any kind of rule or canon, whereby 
actions are framed, a Law. Now that 
Law, which, as it is laid up in the 
bosom of God, they call Eternal, re- 
ceiveth, according unto the different 
kinds of things which are subject unto 
it, different and sundry kinds of names. 
Th: it part of it which ‘ordereth Natural 
Agents we call, usually, Nature’s Law ; 
that which Angels do clearly behold, 
and without any swerving observe, is 
a Law Celestial, and heavenly; the 
Law of Reason, that which bindeth 
creatures reasonable in this world, and 
with which by Reason they may most 
plainly perceive themselves bound ; that 
which bindeth them, and is not known 
but by special revelation from God, 
Divine Law: Human Law, that which 
out of the Law, either of Reason or of 
God, men probably gathering to be 
expedient, they make it a Law.” 

Such writing as this makes the heart 
leap, as at the sound of a trumpet; 
makes the eyes dazzle, as if newly 
couched. Had our sacred historian 
considered it well, he would have 
avoided much wilful absurdity that 
he, in common with the Bridgewater 
Treatise people, and the professors of 
physical science in general, have un- 
consciously fallen into. Where, in all 
their writings, can we find any thing 
like the following ?—“ And as it com- 
eth to pass in a kingdom rightly or- 
dered, that, after a Law is once pub- 
lished, it presently takes effect far and 
wide, all states framing themselves 
thereunto, even so let us think it fareth 
in the natural course of the world; 
since the time that God did first pro- 
claim the edicts of his Law upon it, 
heaven and earth have hearkened unto 
his voice, and their labour hath been 
to do his will. * He made a law for 
the rain;’ he gave his ‘decree unto the 
sea, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment.’ Now, if Nature 
should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a 
while, the observation ofher own laws; 
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if those principal and mother-elements 
of the world, whereof all things in this 
lower world are made, should lose the 
qualities which now they have; if the 
frame of that heavenly arch erected 
over our heads should loosen and dis- 
solve itself ; if celestial spheres should 
forget their wonted motions, and, by 
irregular volubility, turn themselves 
any way, as it might happen; if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, which 
now as a giant doth run his unwearied 
course, should, as it were, through a 
languishing faintness, begin to stand, 
and to rest himself; ifthe moon should 
wander from her beaten way ; the times 
and seasons of the year blend them- 
selves by disordered and confused 
mixture ; the winds breathe out their 
last gasp; the clouds yield no rain; 
the earth be defeated of heavenly in- 
fluence; the fruits of the earth pine 
away, as children at the withered 
breasts of their mother, no longer able 
to yield them relief; what would be- 
come of man himself, whom these 
things vow do all serve? See we not 
plainly, that obedience of creatures 


unto the Law of Nature is the stay of 


the whole world? Notwithstanding, 
with nature it cometh sometimes to 
pass as with art. Let Phidias have 
rude and obstinate stuff to carve, 
though his art do that it should, his 
work will lack that beauty which other- 
wise, in fitter matter, it might have 
had. He that striketh an instrument 
with skill, may cause notwithstanding 
a very unpleasant sound, if the string 
whereupon he striketh chance to be in- 
capable of harmony. In the matter 
whereof things natural consist, that of 
Theophrastus takes place: Mead +d ody 
* Much of 
it is oftentimes such as will, by no 
means, yield to receive that impression 
which were best and most perfect.’’ 
Again: —* The natural generation 
and process of all things receiveth 
order of proceeding from the settled 
stability of Divine understanding. This 
appointeth unto them their kinds of 
working; the disposition whereof, in 
the purity of God’s own knowledge 
and will, is rightly termed by the name 
of Providence. The same being re- 
ferred unto the things themselves, here 
disposed by it, was wont by the an- 
cient to be called Natural Destiny. 
That Law, the performance whereof 
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we behold in things ees is, as it 
were, 


an authentical, an original 
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draught, written in the bosom of God 
himself; whose Spirit being to execute 
the same, useth every particular nature, 
every mere natural agent, only as an 
instrument created at the beginning, 
aud ever since the beginning used to 
work his own will and pleasure withal. 
Nature, therefore, is nothing else but 
God’s instrument ; in the course where- 
of, Dionysius, perceiving some sudden 
disturbance, is said to have cried out, 
‘ Aut Deus natura patitur, aut mundi 
machina dissolvitur :’ either God doth 
suffer impediment, and is by greater 
than himself hindered ; or, if that be 
impossible, then hath he determined 
to make a present dissolution of the 
world ; the execution of that Law be- 
ginning now to stand still, without 
which the world cannot stand. This 
workman, whose servitor Nature is, 
being in truth but only one, the hea- 
thens imagining to be moe [more], 
gave him in the sky the name of Ju- 
piter; in the air, the name of Juno; 
in the water, the name of Neptune ; 
in the earth, the name of Vesta, and 
sometimes of Ceres; the name of 
Apollo in the sun; in the moon, the 
name of Diana; the name of AZolus, 
and divers other, in the winds; and, 
to conclude, even so many guides of 
Nature they dreamed of as they saw 
there were kinds of things natural in 
the world. These they honoured, as 
having power to work or cease accord- 
ingly as men deserved of them: but 
unto us there is one only guide of all 
agents natural, and he both the Creator 
and the Worker of all in all, alone to 
be blessed, adored, and honoured by 
all for ever.” 

Not so highly deems Mr. Turner as 
the “venerable and judicious” eccle- 
siastical politician of the heathen Wis- 
dom. Thus he says, as with wonder, 
‘* Many of the ancients, notwithstand- 
ing their paganism, took a pleasure in 
thinking of Divine subjects.” Not- 
withsté inding their paganism! Why, 
what is in this word paganism to be 
so ominously uttered? What more 
means it than villager or countryman 
—-an inhabitant of heath and cottage ? 
And are the ancients alluded to justly 
to be characterised by the rudeness, 
real or supposed, of such? In no 
sense of the words were those ancients 
justly to be denominated pagans. 
Minds the most elevated, cultivated, 
the sagest, and the soundest — they 
were of the number of those whom at 
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sundry parts, and in divers manners, 
the great Father of Spirits sent as pre- 
cessors of the advent of his Son. Mr. 
Turner contends, that there is a sacred 
history of all nations, as well as of the 
Jews; if so, in this light, according to 
the principles of such sacred history, 
must such characters be viewed. Hence 
St. Paul, when speaking of Grecian 
poets, phrases it: “ As certain of their 
own prophets have said.” Such were 
Socrates, Plato, Pythagoras, Epicurus, 
Zeno, Cicero: yet of these men Mr. 
Turner speaks with unnecessary dis- 
respect. It is true that he does it for 
the sake of exalting Christianity: the 
process is, however, a wrong one. You 
may do all the justice you can — yea, 
more than justice—to all previous sys- 
tems; enthrone their founders among, 
or (as Goethe beautifully expresses it) 
“behind” the stars, as heroes, demi- 
gods, or gods; yet the religion which 
we profess shall be yet that of the (par 
excellence) only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. Of that faith, 
however, this is understood to be the 
great doctrine — that men are his off- 
spring every where, and that into what- 
ever holy soul wisdom enters, it is sent 
by him, as a well-beloved -and eldest 
child, to his other and younger chil- 
dren; notwithstanding all the ingrati- 
tude and opposition with which they 
may receive the gift, and which, by 
manifesting their own comparative un- 
worthiness, serves only the more to set 
forth the purity of his benevolence in 
sending to such the ministers of in- 
struction and redemption. 

That system of philosophy which 
looks upon law, properly se called, as 
the work of combination, i is, in essence, 
precisely the same as that which es- 
teems life as the result of organisation. 
We are not surprised, therefore, not- 
withstanding his disclaimer of Condil- 
lac, at Mr. "Turner's philosophy being 
of the Sensuous School : 


‘* It is the error of Condillac’s system,” 
he says, ‘and of that of his followers, 
to reduce man to his sensations alone, 
and to lead them to fancy that nothing is 
existing but the individual and his ideas. 
M. Royer Collard, in 1811, attacked this 
fallacy ; according to which, ‘ifan exter- 
nal world really exists, it is not visible 
tous. Man only feels his different sens- 
ations, odour, taste, colour, &c. ‘There 
exists nothing but a sensibility differ- 
ently affected. The individual only is 
existing : he sees and feels himself alone. 
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Extension has no more reality than sounds 
or smells.’—Damiron’s Philos. en France. 
Condillac’s mistake arose from not per- 
ceiving, or believing, that both things 
exist ; both the external world, and also 
our sensorial and ideal one, made gra- 
dually by our spirit from it, and faith- 
fully representing it to us.” 


All very well; but does Mr. Turner's 
merely asserting prove the externality 
of the material world? Now, we de- 
clare ourselves converts to that old 
(nay, oldest) realism which believes in 
such externality ; but should be loath 
to take it upon the trust of no better 
evidence than such an assertion. The 
subject, however, is not once argued in 
this volume ; and Mr. Turner’s own 
sensuous creed would, in its last re- 
sults (of which he appears not to be 
aware), land him in that very region of 
scepticism which he seems to contem- 
plate with so much horror. 

Scepticism, however, herightly deems 
proper to some periods and stages of 
society. Infants believe, man doubts. 


‘© It is in childhood,” writes the Sa- 
cred Historian, ‘‘ that arises that believ- 
ing feeling and habit of the mind which 
is so much connected with our social as 
well as our individual happiness; and 
without which life would be a succes- 
sion of irritations and uncertainties, and 
a perpetual battle. If we habitually dis- 
credited and doubted whatever others 
said, or what they knew before we knew, 
or what they have heard or seen which 
we have not; if we have treated every 
thing ‘with scepticism and incredulity, 
or had to argue, maintain, and prove 
whatever we might be acquainted with 
or express ; or if we offended others by 
continual objections or dispute ; the quiet 
society of a cat, a pigeon, or any silent 
animal, would be preferable to the eter- 
nal wrangling of a systematical doubter, 
or an habitual debater. Yet, judging 
from what we sometimes find among 
mankind, and from the effect of pride, 
self-assumption, love of superiority, and 
attempts to lower others and display our- 
selves, there seems reason to believe, 
that if we had begun existence in the 
full maturity of our being, and with all 
the ignorance of its first birth; sturdy 
egotism, continual denial, fierce dispute, 
mutual contradiction, mistrust and in- 
credulity, and pertinacious doubt of an- 
other’s veracity, would have predomi- 
nated almost universally: at least, among 
the male division of mankind. Tuition 
would be impossible when the teacher 
was distrusted, and the instruction irk- 
some,” 
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To this season of doubt, however, 
another should succeed —a season of 
Faith, identitied with Reason: a se- 
cond state of childhood, without the 
ignorance of the first. Mr. Turner has 
illustrated this part of his subject with 
some passages from W ordsworth’s poet- 
ry; we wish that he could have read 
it more in the spirit than in the letter. 
It is strange that a philosophical system 
of potential, though unconscious mate- 
rialism, should beset a man of Mr. 
Turner’s piety and tastes. The solu- 
tion may, perhaps, be found in the 
historical habit of his mind. ‘ Sound 
philosophy,” said Sir Isaac Newton, 
* teaches that activity in matter never 
can be inherent.” Ifse, what becomes 
of laws, which are the results of mate- 
rial combinations? Mr. Earle, in his 
excellent work* on the functions of the 
nerves, rightly on this axiom denies 
irritability or excitability as a property 
belonging to the fibres themselves, and 
depende nt on their mechanism. A 
nervous influence, emanating from the 
brain as a condition, passes, as a fluid, 
along the nerves; it is, however, to be 
apprehended only from its effects. 
Certain species of fishes are observed 
to have the power of generating within 
their bodies a subtile fluid, which, for 
want of a better term, has been called 
animal electricity ; although the points 
of difference between it and chemical 
electricity are more remarkable than 
their points of analogy. Animal elec- 
tricity differs from chemical electricity, 
or galvanism, in not being evident to 
the eye by any display of light, nor to 
the ear by an explosive sound ; it will 
not attract light substances, it will not 
charge a Leyden phial, it will not affect 
an electronometer, it will not chemi- 
cally effect a change in any substance, 
and it will not pass through the small- 
est space: probably this last is the 
reason why similar phenomena are not 
observed in any land animal, because, 
as it will not pass through the air, it 
could not be of the same use to them 
as it is to fish who live in a conducting 
medium. On the other hand, the 
points of analogy consist in its being 
only communicated through conducting 
substances, and the shock appears to 
be the same. 

Mr. Hunter gives a description of 
the anatomy of the electric organs of 


A New Exposition of the Function of the Nerves. 
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the torpedo, and makes some observa- 
tions on it in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of 1775. Mr. Earle also re- 
marks on the phenomena. [le con- 
tends for a fluid coming from the 
brain, and passing along the nerves ; 
but confesses it cannot be made evi- 
dent to sight. The discovery by Mr. 
Earle of the circulation of the nervous 
system must rank with that of Harvey. 
It would indeed seem, that the circu- 
lation of the blood is dependent on it. 
Bell and Majendie had already dis- 
covered the distinct offices of the an- 
terior and posterior nerves, and it was 
upon this hint that this gentleman pro- 
ceeded to the establishment of the 
nervous circulation ; and it is to the 
circumstance of Dr. Philip having 
commenced his researches under the 
disadvantage of being ignorant of the 
distinct functions of the anterior and 
posterior nerves, and having made up 
his mind upon all the leading points 
before this discovery was published to 
the world, that he modestly attributes 
the errors into which Dr. Philip has 
fallen, in his work on the Vital 
Functions. 

Between the historical and the phi- 
losophical there is a great gulf fixed. 
It may, however, be bridged over; 
nevertheless, not by him who refuses 
his assent to @ priori wisdom: for 
what can the @ posteriori be but the 
historical, whether in history so called, 
or in science? Union is not to be 
effected by throwing away one half, 
but by bringing the two poles into 
coalition. The grand aim of Mr. Tur- 
ner, on the other hand, appears to be, 
not to elevate history into a sacred 
science, as the title of his book would 
lead us to expect, but to reduce sacred 
science to the level of history. In 
proof of this, it is only necessary to 
refer to his grounds of belief in the 
existence of a Deity. 

What circumstantial relation do 
mankind bear to “ the Great and Glo- 
rious Deity?’ Precisely the same, 
according to Mr. Turner, as we do to 
the inhabitants of Pekin or Kamschatka. 
We do not, at this moment, know what 
they are doing, who they are, nor what 
their qualities may be; nor should we 
have ever known that there were ever 
any human beings in existence in those 
oon, if travellers had not seen and 
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conversed with them, and wrote an 
account of what they saw and heard, 
and thus made their relations a part of 
our sensorial knowledge. 


«* We are in this state,” adds the his- 
torian, ‘‘ as to all the living creatures in 
the planets and stars. We know nothing 
of them; we have had no sensorial images 
of them, no dealings with them, and no 
communications from them, ‘They are, 
therefore, the same to us, and we to 
them, as if neither were in existence at 
all. All is blank, vacancy, and non- 
entity between us and them ; as, indeed, 
it nearly is as to the very orbs they in- 
habit: for of these we only know the 
names we have attached to them, and 
the scintillations of light which descend 
to our visual organs from them, with 
such laws of their motions as we have 
been able to descry.” 


Thus, our author goes on to argue, 
it is with us and God! of whom, na- 
turally, we are as totally ignorant as of 
what is in the sun, or in the north 
polar star. God, therefore, must con- 
descend to make himself known by 
familiar phrases and conferences, such 
as we find in the Old Testament. “He 
must condescend to put himself into 
action in human things, so as to inte- 
rest human feelings, to excite corre- 
sponding sensations in us, and to dis- 
play to us, by what he so says and 
does, his own qualities, thoughts,wishes, 
and character. An abstract Deity will 
always be to us but a respected and 
recollected name. We must see him 
as we contemplate the persons in a 
drama, or a well-portraying history, in 
express action before us; and hear 
him give utterance to his meaning and 
instructions, as we lear them express 
their thoughts and feelings. Then we 
shall form an impressive and right con- 
ception of him, as we do of Hamlet in 
our poetry, and of Cesar, Alexander, 
and Napoleon, in their historical bio- 
graphies.”” 

We have quoted the above passages, 
though not in smaller type, that the 
reader may be sure that he has Mr. 
Turner’s words before him, and not 
ours ; that, in short, we are attempting 
no burlesque. Mr. Turner continues : 


“* It was, I think, in this way that the 
Deity made himself known to Abraham, 
by repeated intercourse and transactions 
with him. In the same manner he en- 
larged human knowledge of himself, by 
his additional communications to Jacob ; 
and afterwards, in a sublimer and more 
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extensive degree, to Moses and the whole 
Israelitish nation: at times, drawing the 
kindly affections of the human heart to 
admire, love, and bless him; and at 
others, exciting awe, fear, and adoration, 
by stupendous displays of his omni- 
potent majesty. 

** But it is obvious, that condescension 
and education like this cannot be re- 
peated to every individual who arises in 
human life; nor is it necessary: for 
what is fully exhibited and intelligibly 
represented to one, and made perceptible 
by him, becomes sufficiently impressive 
and instructive to all others, as soon as 
the sacred intercourse is fitly described 
in human language, and recorded and so 
communicated to others. In reading 
the Divine appearances and communi- 
cations to Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, 
as narrated in the Pentateuch, I have a 
satisfactory proof of the same kind of 
knowledge of my God as those patriarchs 
received from them. Just as from pe- 
rusing a drama of A°schylus or Sophocles, 
I have as complete a notion of the per- 
sonages whom they display in action 
and conference, as if 1 had been at 
Athens when they were first exhibited 
to its admiring audiences.” 

A lower notion than this of Deity 
was never, we venture to assert, elabo- 
rated with equal complacency; and 
we must be permitted to opine, that a 
higher should have been indicated, 
even in an historical work. The as- 
sumption, that the distance between 
man and Deity is the same as that be- 
tween us and the inhabitants of Pekin 
and Kamschatka, or of the other pla- 
nets, is, to say the least of it, most 
gratuitous. Verily, in the words of 
Scripture, God is “ nigh even to every 
one of us.” God is a spirit ; but these 
distances are the relations only of ma- 
terial things. ‘Touching him, he is 
omnipresent in heaven, and in earth, 
and in hell. Time and space for him 
are annihilated. He is, even now, in 
every portion of time —the past, the 
present, and the future; and in every 
atom of space, how widely separated 
soever, is he present — eternally, in- 
finitely present. lis image, more- 
over, is in the soul of every man; for 
wherever there is man there is an image 
of God. Wherever there is man, there 
accordingly has ever been the Idea of 
God. Ofhim, as represented in drama 
or history, we can learn nothing. It 
is only by each of us realising the re- 
velation for himself, that we can com- 
mune with God. The record, other- 
wise perused than in the spirit, is a 
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mere dead letter that killeth, not mak- 
eth alive. For us, intercourse with 
our Creator is yet possible ; and with- 
out it no “ Sacred History” can have 
any authority, any validity for us. 
Without it, all is idolatry, superstition 
—the worship of man and of mammon ; 
it is not religion, it is not faith. Faith 
is no speculative belief in story or tra- 
dition, but is the evidence and sub- 
stance of Hope and Invisibility: it is 
that gift by which Abraham, and Moses, 
and the fathers, were divinely illumined. 
Revelation is older than history, than 
authority, than the written word ; but 
not than the unwritten. For it is it- 
self the Eternal Logos, and, being eter- 
nal, is in as full operation now as ever. 
Reason being for every man subjec- 
tive Revelation; and the Revelation, 
as contained in the sacred ark of the 
Scriptures, being objective Reason — 
made objective for the excitement and 
corroboration of the analogous power 
in all and each by whom it is atten- 
tively meditated. 

The model for a Sacred History is 
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to be traced in the biblical authors : 
that of the Jews has, therefore, been 
written. What was left for Mr. Turner 
to do, was to carry out the principle 
in reference to the characters and events 
by which the providence of God, in 
the fortunes of other nations, had been 
illustrated. This view Mr. Turner him- 
self acknowledges ; yet, strange to say, 
notwithstanding his undertaking, he 
recommends the labour to abler hands. 
This second volume mainly consists of 
generalised essays, or abstract theses ; 
not of narratives, tracing the finger of 
God in the dispositions of universal 
history. The book, instead of being 
practical, is merely speculative. We 
confess that we have been, and are 
entitled to express ourselves, disap- 
pointed in the work. It is not what 
it professes to be, and what the first 
volume led us to expect. Notwith- 
standing all pretensions to the con- 
trary, then, this is the Sum of the 
Matter —“ Tue Sacred History of the 
World” remains to be written. 


NORTUERN GERMANY. 


A SKETCH. 


Ir is, we believe, a very common re- 
mark among our countrymen, how 
little truth is to be found mixed up 
with the mass of notions prevalent on 
the Continent with respect to England 
and the English, in spite of the annual 
swarms wich are to be found on any 
coast but their own, and notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer’s highly 
amiable and comprehensive view of his 
grateful fellow Britons; who hence- 
forth, in common justice, next to the 
satisfaction they feel at ‘ England 
having produced them,” must rank as 
a privilege their belonging to a country 
that produced him, the said Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. Nevertheless, there 
are some individuals who continue to 
assert that we breathe a sort of eternal 
fog, so thick as to be palpable ; others, 
that we are all six feet in stature, and 
upwards ; and we solemnly declare 
that we were once asked, if all the 
ladies in England had not red hair? 
Calmly reclining in our easy chairs, 
we smile at the errors of beings so ab- 
surdly ignorant; and philosophically 
thank God we are somewhat better ac- 
quainted with the habits, moral and 
physical, of our fellow-creatures—“ a 


Gadibus usque Auroram et Gangen.” 
True it is that, owing to the migratory 
propensities of our countrymen, every 
third man has wintered at Naples, 
springed at Vienna, summered in Swit- 
zerland, and autumned on the banks 
of the Lago Maggiore; every tenth has 
published his ‘¢ Tour in France, with a 
peep into Italy ;” and numbers un- 
known have written, are writing, and 
will write, journals unconscious of 
print, copiously abounding in new 
raptures about old places, and naively 
prodigal of explanatory remarks on 
subjects and scenes which they were 
the last Europeans to discover. It is 
to be presumed that the mass of in- 
formation thus laboriously collected, 
and in some instances benevolently 
disseminated, should protect the in- 
habitants of our fortunate: island from 
the obvious error of classing all Ger- 
mans under one head, as the genus 
“ stumpy,” or all Frenchmen under 
another, as the genus “ lanky,” like 
ornothologists in search of a philo- 
sophical technicality. 

Perhaps thus much is effected,—and 
in all fairness we may boast that an 
Englishman in general has a juster 
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idea of a Frenchman or a German, than 
a Frenchman or a German has of an 
Englishman ; but there is still much 
remaining to be done before the great 
proportion of untravelled English (not 
to mention a large share of the tra- 
velled) have a thorough acquaintance 
with, or even a correct notion of, the 
state of society abroad: in what it 
differs from our own hydra-headed 
system, wherein it manifestly excels, 
and wherein it is as evidently deficient. 

The picture of the English which 
his Highness of Muskau has thought 
proper to present to his admiring, but 
somewhat credulous, compatriots, in 
spite of leaning like a Flemish paint- 
ing a little to caricature, is yet highly 
wrought, and admirably coloured ; and 
whatever we, who can know nothing of 
the subject, may choose to say, is con- 
sidered in Germany as infall.ble as sour 
kraut. Precisely such a manual on 
German society and usages is a deside- 
ratum in England ; for, although it 
were a weary task to recapitulate even 
the names of the authors who, since 
the days of Madame de Staél, have 
successively produced tours, peeps, 
and journeys — not to mention views 
on, Sketches in, and words about, Ger- 
many—still the book we allude to “ is 
not ;” and hence arises in our minds, 
on first entering upon a life at any 
German court, that impression of every 
thing being new, which in so many in- 
stances settles into the conviction that 
every thing is wrong,— because, as we 
come unprepared for the drama that is 
about to be performed, we are hardly 
qualified to judge of the merits of the 
performers. For our own part, at least, 
on taking lodgings at Dresden some 
months before the carnival, we candidly 
confess that our notions on the arcana 
of German society—the little every- 
day occurrences in German life which 
in their aggregate compose existence in 
that quarter of the globe — were as de- 
lightfully indistinct as a young lady’s 
knowledge of craniology, or a young 
gentleman’s speculations on political 
economy. We knew that there was 
much smoking among the gents,— 
we suspected there might be some 
scandal among the ladies,— we were 
certain dressing-gowns were worn in 
the morning, for we bad long been in 
possession of a genuine German wrap- 
per,—and we were led to the trium- 
phant conclusion that much coffee and 
little port were consumed by the na- 
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tives, by the observations we had made 
on the route of a great plenty of the 
Mocha berry, and a proportionate 
scarcity of the Portugal grape. Thus 
armed with important discoveries al- 
ready made, and cheered with the pro- 
spect of making more, we threw our- 
selves boldly into the gaieties of the 
Saxon metropolis—speaking intelligible 
French, and very unintelligible Ger- 
man. The first view of society purely 
German is not pleasing to the eye of 
refinement: we will take, for example, 
the most common of the national enter- 
tainments, viz.—a tea-party. To com- 
mence ab ovo. The day previous a 
servant arrives at your lodging, and, in 
the name of the frau von, invites you 
to tea the following evening at seven. 
Punctually at the appointed hour (as 
yet the simple Saxons are ignorant of 
the decided advantage we possess in 
naming one time and meaning another) 
your cloak is discarded in your hostess’s 
anteroom, your hat clenched firmly in 
your right hand, your cane balanced 
lightly in your left, and your body in- 
clined gracefully tow: ids the portal 
whichis to admit you. Before enter- 
ing, you cast a contemptuous glance 
(more Anglorum) round the small ves- 
tibule you are leaving: not only are 
the ladies arranging a “hasty coiffure at 
a cracked glass inserted in a panel of 
the wainscoting, but sundry gentlemen 
are, brush in hand, restoring to their 
wiry locks that fearful perpendicularity 
which, like Hector’s nodding crest, 
strikes terror into the unwary beholder. 
The said brush, by the way, is always 
restored to the dress-coat pocket, to be 
again referred to at any hour of the 
evening when occasion may require, 
and in any situation opportunity may 
offer. Leaving these little arrange- 
ments of the toilet, you enter a large 
apartment, whose furniture may consist 
of a round tea-table, and two smaller 
ones arranged for cards,—a matronly 
sofa encircled by a large family of 
chairs,—an excellent piano, or perhaps 
two, not so good as Broadwood’s best 
for tone, but still very good, and in 
good tune,——no carpet, save in the cen- 
tre a plot of Kidderminster, round the 
border of which the guests are arranged 
circle- wise—somesilentand thoughtful, 
but not, as in England, gloomy- looking 
— some ez urnestly engaged ina palaver 

with all the gravity and eloquence of 
native Indians. Your entrance creates 
a sensation,—not, if you are a dandy, 
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because your coat, like sweet seven- 
teen, is unconscious of a wrinkle, and 
your carelessly-elaborate tie has all the 
finish of twenty minutes with the ease 
of five,—not, if you are a lout, because 
in bowing to your hostess you knock 
down the tea- tray, and i in endeavouring 
to sit down in a hurry settle in the lap 
of her daughter,— no, but simply be- 
cause you are an Englishman, in which 
character you are generally beset with 
questions, ‘such as, “ London is larger 
than Dresde n,isitnot?” * Nobody 
waltzes in England, do they?” ‘ Do 
you know Herr von Smith? he is an 
Englishman, and was here last sum- 
mer.” ‘ Don’t you admire Shake- 
speare,” &e. &c. After tea, and the 
usual profusion of cakes, instrumental 
music is given by young ladies, who 
play really well, without pleading a 
nerve, assisted by gentlemen, by 

means despicable performers, even 
though they are Goths enough not to 
have a cold, a cough, a recent head- 
ach, or an expected sore throat, among 
them. Vocal music is not frequent in 
private society, and, from all we heard, 
it does not seem matter of regret: 
strange enough that in musical Ger- 
many such should be the case! Be- 
tween the pieces of music various 
petits jeux are resorted to, the design of 
which is amply fulfilled, supposing it 
to be an ingenious attempt to restore 
the days of the nursery to children “ of 
alarger growth.” Cards are sparingly 
played ; and ae to any extent is 
an unknown vice, at least in Saxony. 
If by chance you have taken any part 
in the conversation, it will at once have 
struck you how false an idea is enter- 
tained of the English in general, in 
spite of the numberless samples, to use 
a significant phrase, which are daily 
offered to the German public. You 
will be told in courteous terms that 
your countrymen are proud, unsocial, 
awkward, and ill at ease, though you 
yourself form a_ brilliant exception, 
and “ in fact no one would take you 
for an Englishman.” Should your 
apology for your compatriots not be 
choked by the personal compliment 
which concludes their condemnation, 
you will say, and with truth, that 
such are not in these days the dis- 
tinguishing traits of the majority of 
the English who travel. True it is, 
and pity ’tis ‘tis true, such were more 
generally, and such are, in some in- 
stances, the prevailing features of an 
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Englishman’s conduct towards foreign 
society ; but a more liberal education, 
and, still more, the habit of mixing 
with Continentals since the conclusion 
of the war, have not only tended to 
soften down the angular projections in 
our dear countryman’s temper and 
manners, but, what is infinitely more to 
the purpose, have opened his eyes to 
his national antisociability to such a de- 
gree, that he now no longer refuses to 
form part of the general Macadamisa- 
tion of society, be its particles com- 
posed of what material soever. But as 
it is not so much our design to defend 
our national manners as to illustrate 
those of our neighbours, let us_ first 
listen to what the Germans say of us, 
and then answer by what we think of 
them. The following passage from the 
Franzisische Zustinde of Heine, a 
lively and clever pamphleteer of the 
day, was often pointed out to us by 
Germans, as containing an accurate 
picture of that curious monster— John 
Bull. “ They are funny fellows, those 
Englishmen ; I cannot bear them! 
In “the first place, they are a tedious 
set of people; in the next, they are un- 
sociable and selfish ; they are born 
nemies of all zoud music; they go to 
church with gilt-edged prayer-books ; 
and they despise us Germans because 
we eat sour kraut.” On part of this 
lucid text it is our intention to deliver 
a lecture; part we must leave unan- 
swered, as in truth it is unanswerable. 
No one would imagine that the ta- 
citurn contemplative Germans—a na- 
tion of smokers and thinkers——- would 
entertain what may really be termed a 
passion for breakfasting, dining, and 
supping — in a word, for living in 
public: it is so paramount to every 
other consideration, that we are con- 
vinced the greatest deprivation a Ger- 
man would be sensible of in solitary 
confinement would be, the absence of 
some four-and-twenty other gents, 
equally voracious, silent, and addicted 
to tobacco with himself. That this 
want should occur to a Frenchman 
under similar circumstances is nothing 
wonderful; forit is perfectly natural and 
consistent with a being so truly grega- 
rious. He would miss at his solitary 
meal all which in his eyes rendered a 
meal worth the trouble of eating; if he 
were like most Frenchmen, he would 
miss the interchange of bons mots and 
felicitous riens, which constitute French 
conversation ; if he were a philosopher 
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of the Rousseau school, he would miss 
the mutual expression of sentiment and 
tender re-union of souls made ex- 
pressly for each other, or, what an- 
swers the same purpose, determined so 
to consider themselves. Now all this 
is beneath or above the consideration of 
a German; no one has ever convicted 
him either of producing or laughing at 
a bon mot in his life; and between 
persons so physically gregarious and 
morally solitary as two Germans, an 
exchange of sentiments would be simply 
a difference of opinion. The conse- 
quence is, there reigns at these nightly 
and daily Saturnalia the most profound 
silence, and an appearance of the 
greatest ennui. To put the matter at 
once before the English reader, let us 
state what we saw daily practised at 
Dresden during the summer months. 
At a short distance from the town 
is a charming retreat, called the Great 
Garden—a kind of well-contrived wil- 
derness, in the midst of which stands 
one of the many royal palaces, contain- 
ing an excellent salon, now usually 
appropriated to public concerts. Here 
and there in the grounds are to be 
found the never-failing beer-shops; 
and it is here, as early as six o’clock in 
the morning, that a thorough Dres- 
dener begins his day. If he be single, 
he brings his pipe, and a relay of to- 
bacco slung round his neck; in his 
hand he carries a stick, generally a 
sword-cane, probably a remnant of his 
student-days ; he wears a cap, artfully 
selected of the most unbecoming pos- 
sible shape; a bottle-green frock-coat, 
with as many pockets as a billiard- 
table; troisiémes indifferent to shape, and 
boots equally accommodating. Thus 
equipped, he steps out stoutly, and ar- 
rives in half an hour at a large beer- 
repository, near one of the entrance 
gates. His breakfast consists of excel- 
lent bread and butter, a portion or two 
(probably regulated more by the state 
of his purse than his appetite) of some 
sort of meat, washed down by a prodi- 
gious quantity ofa fluid which may by 
courtesy be termed small-beer. If he 
be married, he marches out of the 
town with wife and children, but not 
the less with pipe and tobacco ; to the 
same spot he also repairs for breakfast, 
and has the truly national satisfaction 
of seeing some hundred chairs esta- 
blished round twenty or thirty Jittle 
tables, all in plein air, and to exchange 
not a word with any one of their 
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occupants. This affair over, he rises, 
gravely disburses for his entertainment, 
and, if he be well to do, leaves an extra 
groschen for a band of music, which 
has been playing during his meal as 
only German musicians can; he then 
summons his callow progeny with a 
grunt, and marches at the head of his 
troop back to Dresden. Between this 
hour and dinner we wot not well what 
becomes of our hero, married or single ; 
we presume, however, he works in 
some way at his profession or trade. 
Our acquaintance with him must, how- 
ever, unavoidably be limited to his 
periodical apparitions in public. At 
one o'clock, if married, and not below 
a substantial tradesman in rank, he 
nods to his wife, sighs a brief adieu to 
his pipe, and repairs to his favourite 
table dhéte ; where, in company with 
a number of equally stern-looking com- 
patriots, all philosophers in their way, 
he devours a meal which indeed is the 
best possible excuse for its digester, 
his pipe. During this laconic, but by 
no means Spartan, repast, were you to 
examine a German, you would natu- 
rally conclude, judging from his solid 
cast of features, and the wonderful 
haste with which he despatches each 
portion set before him, that the publi- 
city of the meal was irksome, especially 
to a man who evidently is averse to, or 
incapable of, conversation. If such 
were to be your conclusion, you would 
never be more mistaken ; he is enjoy- 
ing, to the utmost of his power, a social 
entertainment; nor is it his fault, if 
you are English, and unphilosophical 
enough to imagine sociability to consist 
in an intercourse conducted between 
man and man by means of words, ra- 
ther than through the medium of knives 
and forks. The single men, take young 
officers—for three out of five are mili- 
tary——repair to restaurateurs, where 
very nearly the same scene is enacted as 
at the table d’héte. Conversation is li- 
mited to a growl, and an occasional 
fierce scream or shrill whistle discharged 
at the loitering waiter. From dinner 
tili about six o’clock our hero again 
becomes invisible; at that hour he 
either repairs to the theatre, where no 
applause is permitted till the close of 
the piece, and a whisper to a friend 
provokes a hiss of dignified disappro- 
bation, or he betakes himself to the 
public promenade; and it is here, 
strange being, that we love to contem- 
plate him: of course his pipe is either 
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in his mouth, or visibly demi-pendent 
from his pocket. Wherever in Ger- 
many there is a promenade, there are 
also beer-houses, and excellent music. 
After three or four turns, he (our hero) 
naturally sinks into a chair in front of 
the temple of the goddess he worships ; 
produces his pipe, calls for white beer, 
and something to eat; and, as usual, 
conscious of being surrounded by 
fellow-smokers, eaters, and drinkers, 
and happy in the consciousness, re- 
signs himself to a three hours’ silence, 
having first urbanely turned his back 
on his nearest neighbour. Sociable 
creature! We declare, in this short 
sketch of a Saxon’s life during the 
summer, if we have naught extenuated, 
we have also naught set down in 
malice. Evena German will recognise 
the truth of the portrait; but we doubt 
if even a German will explain satisfac- 
torily the advantage of Saxons congre- 
gating together, for no other purpose, 
as it should seem, than to prove how 
much better they would be asunder. 

It is not only in this instance that 
the Germans are contradictory ; of all 
nations under the sun they are the 
most polite and the rudest.* Their 
politeness, as may be imagined, like 
every thing else in Germany, being on 
a fixed basis, and not liable to the con- 
struction of individuals, is chiefly con- 
fined to a number of wearisome forms 
and ceremonies ; for instance, the cus- 
tom of removing their ponderous hat, 
with its * unmeasured margin of felt,” 
obtains to a curious extent. An ac- 
quaintance, or what at least entitles 
you to the salutation of one, is of great 
latitude, something resembling the sha- 
dowy relationship of a Scotch cousin. 
A German will scrupulously take off 
and flourish in the air his hat to any 
body whom he recollects to have seen 
in the company ofa friend of his friend’s 
friend; and no one on earth can object 
to the civility, provided he has not to 
return it: two friends, on parting, not 
content with three regular waves of the 
above-mentioned covering, while face 
to face, wheel suddenly round with 
military precision, and then, at the 
commencement of a forward march in 
Opposite directions, each finally gives 
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and receives a sort of posthumous sa- 
lutation, back to back ; and as these 
partings are often at the corners of 
streets, it happens that a German is 
gravely taking off his hat in one street 
to a friend who is returning it with 
equal gravity in another: nay, such is 
the singular and almost incredible pitch 
at which this branch of politesse has 
arrived in Germany, that we have re- 
peatedly noticed a German on passing 
his acquaintance, either from abstrac- 
tion or short-sightedness, neglect at the 
moment to return the customary sa- 
lute; suddenly, at the distance of some 
twenty yards, the idea strikes him that 
he has omitted this vital ceremony ! 
In the instant his lid is gravely lifted, 
and as gravely replaced, having thus, 
as it were, taken off his hat to his con- 
science. 

Many things that are not so ludi- 
crous struck us as praiseworthy, and 
far preferable to the boorishness so 
generally visible in England. On a 
stranger's entering a room every body 
rises ; on leaving a room, though a 
public one, a German takes a courteous 
leave of those who remain, though it is 
probable he has not exchanged a word 
with one of them ; and we take this 
opportunity of mentioning with grati- 
tude the extreme civility of some 
Prussian officers at Berlin, who twice, 
on our entering the theatre, and finding 
none but the back seats unoccupied, 
insisted on the stranger taking his place 
in the front of the box. All this is 
good, and renders the reverse the more 
curious. At the instant a German is 
saluting an imaginary Banquo’s ghost 
kind of friend with scrupulous exact- 
ness over the way, he inadvertently 
runs against a lady, from whom he is 
taking the wall on his own side: she 
murmurs something ; the polite Teuton 
says not a letter, but with a sullen 
stare pursues the even tenor of his way. 
This is accountable for on the above 
hypothesis, that his politeness is strictly 
one of convention, and ofa very narrow 
convention ; out of its pale, “ Richard 
is himself again ;” solidly silent, and 
inwardly congratulating himself that he 
belongs to a polite nation, he throws into 
the mud every lady between his home 






* A German, who of all doctrinaires is the most tedious, and who never ties his 
shoes but on fixed principles, would not omit for the world, on taking lis place at a 
table d’héte, to bow down to the table-cloth to each individual, including the master 
of the inn; after which he will often consume two bottles of wine without offering 


his neighbour a glass. 
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and the promenade, where, in all the 
pride of being a sociable creature, he 
smokes till it is dark, without saying a 
word, in a crowd composed of beings 
as polite and as social as himself. 
Among the many other German pe- 
culiarities which arrest the attention of 
a stranger, is to be noticed the singular 
want of interest exhibited by the people 
in general, for any thing belonging to 
their own country. This national anti- 
nationality forms a curious contrast to 
the utter indifference of a Frenchman to 
the affairs of the rest of mankind, and 
the complete absorption of an English- 
man in the last change of Ais cabinet 
and the next turn of his stocks. In 
Vienna every thing is French. In 
Berlin every thing, to be ton, must be 
English ; the same is the case at Wei- 
mar. In Dresden, though the preju- 
dice runs neither in favour of French, 
English, nor any other imaginable 
fashions, and where not to be Saxon is 
to be nobody, the conversation is not 
a whit the less void of all information 
on home matters, and equally teeming 
with even the minutiz of foreign intel- 
ligence. For instance, on politics, it is 
vain to hope to receive even one idea on 
the state of the country you are in, in 
exchange for the many you liberally 
impart on the country you are come 
from. Many Germans (among others 
our funny friend Heine, who, by the 
way, gives an eloquent and graphic 
picture of Canning) have been regular 
attendants at our House of Commons. 
Generalising, after their usual manner, 
they define Whigs as lovers of liberty ; 
Tories as resisters of innovation, right 
or wrong; and Radicals as ultras of 
Utopian principles; which, neverthe- 
less, find an echo at Heidelberg, at 
Frankfort, and, more recently, at Rer- 
lin; where the timely interference of 
the police alone arrested about one 
hundred students of questionable sa- 
nity, on the eve of a political “ flare- 
up,” which had for its highly sensible 
object the removal, by any means, of 
all ruling powers, and the establish- 
ment of a republic, where all were to 
be happy who understood metaphysics. 
Perhaps it is almost impossible fora 
German tocome much nearer to thetruth 
of the state of things in our political 
world, and, therefore, the natural con- 
clusion is that he professes himself, after 
his University days, to be a Whig. The 
fact is, a German makes a bad politi- 
cian, though he may think deeply on 
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politics; his is a science of inactive 
theories—a kind of ponderous ma- 
chinery of ratiocination, very much 
resembling a huge telescope, which, 
when at length brought to a proper 
focus, is discovered not to bear on the 
object of illustration, If he be silent, 
you may be sure, with Mr. Puff, that 
“he has a reason for it;” if he be a 
talker, he is generally a well-informed 
man ; and you will at once be en- 
lightened with opinions and theories 
which might make the fortune of a 
writer on political economy, and 
amused with an ignorance of received 
facts, which would infallibly damn the 
credit of a penny pamphleteer. 
Madame de Staél remarks,—“ Les 
Allemands ne sont aimables que quand 
ils sont supérieurs, et il leur faut du 
génie, pour avoir beacoup d’esprit.” 
Ill-natured and sweeping as this ob- 
servation appears, we humbly beg to 
bear our testimony in its favour. We 
have said, if a German be a talker he 
is generally a well-informed man ; to 
which may be added, as a collateral 
fact, that, if he is silent and brusque, he 
knows little or nothing; but the truth 
of Madame de Staél’s remark is most 
conspicuous in the manners of the wo- 
men, when assembled for dancing. 
All the world knows, or ought to kuow, 
that in a German ball-room conversa- 
tion holds the second place to dancing. 
Now, whether superior women avoid 
ball-rooms altogether, or whether the 
national propensity to dance outweighs 
the natural desire in all women to im- 
part whatever notions are for the time 
uppermost in their pretty heads, it is 
hard to say: we should think the 
former to be the case; for nothing on 
earth can be conceived with less of the 
mental, and more of the physical, than a 
German ball-room. Still an English- 
man feels that something must be said, 
if for no other reason than that he 
dances too ill, and cares too little 
about it, to induce him to withdraw 
from his partner the charms of his con- 
versation. Accordingly, after a glance 
at her placid countenance, and an agi- 
tated pull at his cravat, he commences 
an eulogy on the band in particular; 
after which he advances boldly to an 
oration on music in general, perorating 
with a well-turned compliment to the 
musical fame of his fair partner's 
Vaterland. Surprised, more than de- 
lighted, with the uninterrupted sound 
of his own voice, he pauses — waiting 
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and expecting a grateful, and, on such 
a national theme, an eloquent reply : 
it is, however, more pithy than either, 
and about as much to the purpose as an 
explanation in the House of Commons. 
It runs thus,—*“ I believe it is our 
turn to waltz.” He who imagines this 
to be a caricature should frequent a 
German court, and judge for himself. 
Almost any subject he will find too 
abstruse for German ball-going young 
ladies ; a quotation misplaced, a witti- 
cism thrown away, a burst of fancy or 
eloquence apparently unheard, and cer- 
tainly unheeded: in despair at a col- 
loquy, where, as Ensign O’ Donoghue 
would say, the reciprocity is all on one 
side, he resigns himself to the convic- 
tion that, for the remainder of his stay 
in Germany, he had better waltz a great 
deal better, and talk a great deal less. 
Exceptions, of course, occur; but it is 
in general a question not easy of solu- 
tion, why a German, male or female, 
unless of superior abilities, is but an in- 
different member of society, as far as 
the general amusement or edification is 
concerned. He cannot be said, as in 
England, to keep his place; or, as in 
France, occasionally to rise above it, 
and occasionally to fail below it; for, 
properly speaking, he occupies no 
moral place at all, be his physical pro- 
portions what they may: hence it is 
observable in Germany, that a debate 
carried on in society on some matter of 
more than ordinary importance, is con- 
ducted with great knowledge of the 
subject, great eloquence, and profound 
views of its possible results ; for, as few 
speak, and all are listened to, it is ne- 
cessary to be superior not to be con- 
temptible: on the other hand, conver- 
sation, properly so called, is tamer, and 
carried on with less espri¢ than with us, 
or our continental neighbours, from 
the total absence of that happy medio- 
crity of talent which, after all, is best 
fitted for the salon, the boudoir, and 
the ball-room. 

Speaking of ball-rooms reminds us, 
by rather an @ propos des bottes, ofa rare 
exception to the other silent and appa- 
rently uninterested couples of a Ger- 
man festival. We allude, of course, to 
the two or three betrothed pairs, who 
during the carnival manage to pledge 
hearts, with the usual understanding 
that hands are at some future period to 
ratify the engagement. During our 
stay at Dresden four or five such inte- 
resting events took place; and cer- 
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tainly, to have a proper idea of the 
behaviour of the parties, it is necessary 
to conceive something diametrically at 
variance with our received notions on 
this most delicate subject. Heaven 
knows how, during the whirl of a 
waltz, the rush of a galop, orthe subtle 
intricacy of a mazur, the enamoured 
youth contrives to insinuate his passion 
into the ear of his not over-communica- 
tive partner; yet, somehow during the 
dance the overture must be made, 
since all conversation in the intervals 
of locomotion is stigmatised as flirting ; 
and flirting, be it known, is unheard of 
in Northern Germany before marriage, 
which perhaps accounts for its rapid 
progress after. No convenient bay 
windows, no umbrageous conservato- 
ries, no boudoirs, no sofas in far cor- 
ners, afford self-evident opportunities 
for the whispered “endless misery, 
unutterable happiness, burning love, 
and chilling fear,” on the one hand, 
and for the usual blush, stammer, and 
“Ask Mamma,” onthe other. “ What 
you do, do quickly,” is a German in- 
amorato’s motto ; we therefore conceive 
that, as he whirls the fair object of his 
choice to her place in the circle, for a 
moment’s pause, and what a Cockney 
would call a “ mouthful of fresh air,” 
at the very instant locomotion ceases, 
—at that instant, his “‘ first of danger 
and distress,” “ with eyes unclosed and 
lips apart,” lungs in full play, and “ the 
big round drops coursing one another 
down his innocent nose,’ he pours into 
the apathetic Fraiilein’s ear, “ in loose 
numbers wildly sweet,” the pent-up 
aspirations of many a tour de valse ; 
and sighing a little from love, and a 
great deal from want of breath, resigns 
himself, the title of Graf, and the two 
halves of two noble ruins, to the fiat of 
his rosy-cheeked, placid-looking part- 
ner. 

That the lady should dissent, or, as 
it is termed, give the gentleman a korb 
(Anglicé, a basket), is happily there, as 
here, a very rare occurrence ; accord- 
ingly, the ayes have it; and from that 
day till the ceremony is performed the 
happy pair are styled braut and brauti- 
gam —titles of which, whatever may be 
the opinion of the gentleman, the lady 
is not a little proud, as for instance: 
a friend of ours, a modest Scotchman, 
was dancing with a young German 
countess, who had recently been bc 
trothed ; and, while pondering how to 
allude delicately but distinctly to the 
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lady’s bright prospects, and hesitating, 
in all the natural perplexity of an in- 
different linguist, between a gentle in- 
sinuation in bad German, or a hint that 
he hoped might be intelligible in worse 
French, was suddenly accosted by the 
lady in very good English,—* Well, 
Herr, you have not yet said a word 
about my husband,’— meaning, of 
course, her intended. Many are the 
privileges vouchsafed to the pair, dating 
from the happy moment of a mutual 
good understanding ; they may ride 
together, walk together, be driven in 
the same carriage, both sitting on the 
same side, be left alone during the day, 
and be very much stared at in the 
evening; at balls they must dance cer- 
tain dances together; where, also, it is 
not unusual for them to have to listen, 
during supper, to a copy of verses 
from some poetical friend, who, amid 
a flourish of trumpets, and a joyous 
clinking of glasses, proclaims his tri- 
umphant conviction that a plenteous 
supply of olive branches will, in due 
time, bless the household of his excel- 
lent friend Von Dunck. Meanwhile, 
the lady, silently but pertinaciously, is 
purchasing the furniture requisite for 
the future ménage; hers is the impor- 
tant, but somewhat unsentimental task, 
to procure chairs, tables, linen, plate, 
crockery, and other indispensable arti- 
cles of domestic use: the gentleman 
hires the é¢age ; and, after many months 
of patient anticipation (for these things 
are never hurried in Germany), these 
twain become one flesh, according to 
the rite of the Luthero-Calvinie church, 
— disappear for a few days, or it may 
be weeks, from the residenz stadt, 
should they fortunately possess, or be 
able to borrow, a land-gut, for their 
brief honeymoon,—and, on their re- 
appearance, sink down from the noto- 
riety and precedence of braut and brau- 
tigam into the comparative insigni- 
ficance of a common-place man and 
Jrau. It happened, however, in one 
instance during our stay in the Saxon 
capital, that the well-known proverb 
touching the cup and the lip was strik- 
ingly exemplified ; and a_betrothal, 
that had proceeded so far even as to 
the purchase of two very neat little 
German beds, was suddenly broken off ; 
owing, as it was variously reported, to 
the caprice of the monied bride, or the 


usually set before an individual, 
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hauteur of the noble bridegroom's fa- 
mily. Conceive the repentant or for- 
saken lady thus suddenly returning into 
her state of fratilency, with an abun- 
dance of excellent furniture on hand,— 
surrounded with secretaires and cabi- 
nets, bewildered among chairs and 
tables, wandering lonely among po- 
lished pier-glasses, instead of among 
bowery groves in the company of her 
intended; and, like an upholsterer’s 
widow, gazing, till her heart ached, 
upon the numerous etceteras of house- 
hold goods, all fraught with recol- 
lections of him—the departed one! 
Poor girl! she cannot sit down— 
but the chair had been bought for 
him; she cannot mournfully poise 
her elbows on the table — but the re- 
membrance is forced upon her that 
the mahogany owes its present po- 
sition to him ; and, in discussing with 
melancholy avidity the crudities of a 
German supper, the magnetic influence 
of sentiment warns her that the frying- 
pan, which has done her own braten to 
a bubble, was purchased in the fond 
hope of containing and cooking two 
** portions ”* instead of the one — soli- 
tary one! 

But we are getting gloomy. Turn 
we for an instant from men and man- 
ners to things and their results. A 
word is due to the much-vaunted 
cheapness of Germany ; and Germany 
is indeed cheap, if only we will live in 
it like Germans ; for the advantages it 
will then possess over our Own country 
will be twofold: firstly, many articles 
of sale are really cheap ; and, secondly, 
the Germans, from a scarcity of the 
precious metals, have naturally been 
compelled to bound their wishes to the 
power they possessed to fulfil them ; 
and hence has resulted a state of things 
unknown in England, where wealth, 
however unequally divided, abounds 
throughout the country,— we allude to 
individual competence resulting from in- 
dividual content. Now, to a philoso- 
pher, Germany is far richer than Great 
Britain; because private debt to any 
amount is, in the main, unknown, from 
the very obvious cause that by reason 
of the scantiness of means, private credit 
to any extent is unpractised, and im- 
practicable. That there are those who 
live, as in England, on their means, 
which implies that they have no means 


* « Portion ;” the technical term in Germany for the quantity of any given dish 
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at all, beyond the credulity or forbear- 
ance of their creditors, is unhappily 
too true; and the laws, of Saxony at 
least, afford to the full as many loop- 
holes to a fraudulent bankrupt as our 
own much-abused code. ‘There, as 
here, the liberty of the debtor is ac- 
cepted in lieu of the debt ; and oppor- 
tunities are not wanting to induce him 
to spend the money which might at 
once set him free, in rendering his con- 
finement more like a palace than a 
prison. But temptations to excess, it 
will naturally be conceived, do not 
frequently occur in a country where 
the means that at once dispose to, and 
support, expense are scanty, or utterly 
wanting; and where employment alone 
(for even the nobles are employed about 
the court) can furnish the requisite sup- 
plies for domestic expenditure. Sup- 
posing, however, that an Englishman, 
seeking Germany for economy, takes 
with him his English notions and ha- 
bits, which he no more means to part 
with than his English servant and 
brown siik umbrella, it is highly pro- 
bable that he will be miserably disap- 
pointed; since it is incontrovertibly 
true, and specially worthy of remark, 
that the cheapness or dearness of a coun- 
try does not depend so much on the price 
of the articles of sale, as on the dispo- 
sition and habils of the buyer: not that 
it is here meant to assert that Ger- 
many is not cheaper than England, but 
we must be allowed to repeat our pro- 
viso,— it is so, only if we will live in it 
like Germans. 

Some modern writer has acutely 
said, that men do not acquire wealth 
to grow rich, but to grow richer; in 
like manner the Germans do not pur- 
sue a thought for its own sake, but 
that it may be the successor to the 
last, and precursor of the next subject 
of investigation : if, therefore, an Eng- 
lishman is termed with justice “ a tra- 
velling creature,” a German may with 
equal propriety be called an “ analys- 
inz creature.” Accustomed to observe 
events, more with a reference to their 
causes than to the effects themselves, it 
is no wonder that our brilliant page of 
history should have drawn upon us the 
eyes of the reflective and philosophic 
German : he admires us as rich; but, 
let him not be misunderstood,— it is 
not for our riches, but for the ability 
displayed in science, the courage in 
war, and the enterprise in commerce, 
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which have earned the wealth for our 
forefathers or for ourselves—be it pay, 
pension, or private fortune: he is gra- 
tified by our friendship ; but it is not 
so much on purely personal grounds, 
as from the reflection that he always 
conceived us sincere, and is now con- 
vinced that we are not haughty: he re- 
verences our freedom ; for he has traced 
it to its source, and discovered that it 
is based on a wise distribution of 
power ; and he prophesies our future 
exaltation, because he has watched the 
means by which we have obtained the 
past. The habit, indeed, of strict ana- 
lysis, and the, as it were, mathematical 
proof to which the German subjects 
every thing, is sometimes as incon- 
venient as it is elsewhere admirable. 
Madame de Staeél (whose remarks on 
German character remain to this day 
unimpaired in truth,and unequalled in 
acuteness) says, with reference to this 
point,— “ C’est un grand inconvénient, 
surtout pour les arts, ou tout est sen- 
sation: ils sont analysés avant d’étre 
seutis, et l’on a beau dire apres qu’il 
faut renoncer a l’analyse, l’on a goiité 
du fruit de l’arbre de la science, et 
l’innocence du talent est perdue.” The 
Germans have analysed the beautiful 
till they have lost all sense of its 
beauty ; and in their anxiety to discover 
the source of sensations have, it is to 
be feared, lost sight of sensation itself. 
Analysis, indeed, applies well to the 
real, but falls coldly on the fanciful part 
of human life; it will go out of its way 
to pluck the veil from deception, leav- 
ing unregarded in the open path the 
naked beauty of truth. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, to a nature thus 
clad in a panoply of argument, and 
seemingly impervious to the light ar- 
rows of imagination, are, nevertheless, 
superadded an enthusiasm and a fancy 
— yes, a fancy— utterly at variance 
with, yet equally forming part of, a re- 
ceived German character. What poetry, 
for instance, can be more fanciful than 
the second part of Faust, or the Oberon 
of Wieland! What prose more purely 
imaginative than the works of Jean 
Paul? To us, indeed, the German is 
a riddle — resembling, in his double 
capacity, that enchanted prince we re- 
member somewhere to have read of, 
one half of whose body, as warm sensi- 
tive flesh and blood, and the other as 
cold unimpassioned marble, composed 
a separate yet indivisible existence. 












































































































































































































































































A Dream. 


A DREAM. 
BY THE SHEPHERD. 


I pREAMED a dream this hinder night, 
A dream of such supreme delight, 

So wild, unearthly, and immane, 

I should not like to dream’t again. 

I slept remote from all alarms, 

With her I love within my arms. 

But many things in dreams we see 
Which never were, and ne’er can be— 
Visions romantic, joyous, sad, 

A reasonable soul run mad ; 

Strange interludes which Fancy makes — 
When Reason sleeps, her mimic wakes : 
Things long forgotten, cast behind, 
Rush on the brain and come to mind ; 
Old legends once for truth received — 
The man dreams what the boy believed. 
Such sure was mine—for all I saw 
Was far surpassing nature’s law. 

I dreamed the Maiden of the Sea 
Had borne me from all dear to me, 

Far to her deep and crystal dome, 

A radiant and pellucid home; 

And there, upon a coral bed, 

With oceans rolling o’er my head, 

I lay in a delirious rest, 

With beauty slumbering on my breast 
The swinging sun, far, far away, 
Poured through the sea his silver ray, 
And shed the softest shade of light — 
’Twas neither noontide blaze nor night. 

No swelling surge nor floating foam 
Approached that calm and peaceful home ; 
So soft the undulation played, 

*T was like an eve in twilight shade; 
It only heaved with gentle flow 

The virgin’s scarf from breast of snow ; 
Her robe that floated fair and dry, 
The lily texture of the sky, 

It scarcely waved from side to side— 
So slight, so gentle was the tide. 

The maiden slept, or seemed to sleep, 
Calm in the bosom of the deep. 
Whene’er she oped her eyes of blue 
I felt sensations strange and new: 

I loved — but yet I called to mind 
The jewels I had left behind ; 

And how parental love could share 
With that voluptuous creature there — 
No matter how —I could not tell, 
But loved most ardently and well. 
How could I else ?— such lovely hue 
Met never faun or fairy’s view ; 

Such faultless form, without a flaw, 
The eye of Lawrence never saw. 

Her arm was careless o’er me flung, 
And love was whispering on her tongue. 
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My very heart was like to melt— 
Such love I ne’er before had felt ; 
’T was love’s luxuriant epulation — 

The sweetest, fondest admiration. 

We lay and viewed with curious eye 

The little fishes wandering by ; 

We saw the sprat the ocean bore, 

The herring ply her scarlet oar ; 

With thousands more, uncouth to see, 
Unknown to song, and more to me; 
All traversed round their ample room, 
To gaze on beauty’s bonniest bloom ; 
All looks of joy and pleasure cast, 
And made obeisance as they past : 
Yet, sooth to say, I scarce could brook 
The shark’s intense and greedy look. 

We rose— we wandered hand in hand 
O’er wreathed beds of silver sand ; 

Saw sheets of glossy amber shine 
Pure as the topaz of the mine ; 

And rows of pearl, reflecting gay 

The sunbeam through the watery way ; 
Saw bones of men that long had lain 
Sleeping on channel of the main— 

So long that coral round them grew, 
And sullen gems of dusky hue ; 

On samphire beds they soundly slept, 
And green sea-holly o’er them wept. 

We met the sisters of the sea, 

And joined their gleesome revelry ; 

They combed our locks with diamond comb, 
And led us through their crystal dome, 
Where stars of heaven, the sun and moon, 
Seemed blazing in the grand saloon ; 

Then sang the music of the sea, 

A wild and simple melody ; 

A lay of heaven the song did seem — 

That music of the morning dream. 

* Come, we must go,” the virgin said ; 
“Thou art too gross for ocean maid.” 

I hung my head and took it ill, 

And to refuse had right good will ; 

But gentleness will ever sway, 

And mankind its behests obey. 

Dwells there a heart in manly breast 
Can baulk a maiden’s kind request? 
Ah no! The man that can deny 

When beauty pleads with speaking eye, 
Let never muse his sorrows weep, 

Nor beauty in his bosom sleep. 

Then upward hand in hand we broke, 
Swift as the eagle leaves the rock ; 
Mounted the air so light and boon, 

Then merrily ringed the silver moon ; 
The yielding sky then scooped amain, 
And frisked above the glowing wain. 
But just as I began to dread 

Against a globe to break my head, 
Out through the curtains on the wall 
I bounced, and got a grievous fall— 
There lay astounded on the floor 

The waywatd minstrel of the moor. 



























































































































































































Foreign Literature. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


No. I.—spaIN AND PORTUGAL, 


LITERATURE OF SPAIN.* 


Or all foreign literature, that to which 
our own has been least indebted, and 
of which we know least, is the Spanish 
and Portuguese. Our earliest poets 
disdained not to imitate from the Ita- 
lian; but it was not until the time of 
Hayley that public attention in this 
country was drawn to the merits of 
Spanish writers. Southey followed, 
and by his Chronicle of the Cid and 
Letters from Spain quickened the cu- 
riosity excited by Hayley’s Analysis, 
and translated specimens of the Aran- 
cana of Ercilla. Other labourers suc- 
ceeded. Of these, Lord Holland’s 
Lope de Vega, Lockhart’s old Spanish 
ballads, and Wiffen’s Garcilasso, are 
entitled to peculiar praise. 

The only people in Europe who have 
preserved entire the genius and cha- 
racter of their romantic languages and 
nations are the Spaniards. Their drama, 
their tale,and theirnovel,are all founded 
upon the spirit of enterprise, refined and 
spiritualised gallantry, human life con- 
sidered as a succession of perilous ad- 
ventures, and upon the strength and 
feeling of a profound and Catholic faith. 
Of northern tastes, or of the traces of 
Greek and Roman study, there are few 
vestiges to be found in this unknown 
literature, which is dying for want of 
printers to perpetuate its works, and 
of readers to understand them. An 
oriental tinge colours the romantic 
basis of the Spanish literature ; and a 
touch of Arabian exaggeration adds 
still more to its singularity. 

Catholicism was the true country of 
Spain. Moors, Jews, and Arabs were 
both political adversaries and con- 
demned criminals, whom it was a duty 
to exterminate. The true Castilian 
hurried them to the scaffold, as the 
Roman plunged his dagger into the 
breast of the public enemy. Concen- 
trated within those grave and haughty 
natures, this energy became ferocity. 
The Inquisition, a political and reli- 
gious institution, struck first of all at 
the ancient conquerors of Spain, the 
Arabs, whom the inhabitants of the 
peninsula had never pardoned for their 
invasion ; next at the Hebrews ; and 


Along with this double influence of 
Catholicism and Arabian genivs was 
mingled that of the Provencal literature. 
Effaced from all the rest of Europe, 
the poetry of the troubadours was per- 
petuated in the heart of Catalonia and 
Arragon, where the same dialect was 
spoken. The memory of Ausias March, 
a poet full of fire and strength, but 
now-a-days little kuown, is yet pre- 
served ; as well as that of Jean Mar- 
torel, the author of a remarkable ro- 
mance called Tirante the White, which 
continues to enjoy a European celebrity. 
The remarkable poem of the Cid, with 
its martial sternness and picturesque 
energy, opens the career of Spanish 
literature. An immense number of 
romances of a high character, the 
lyrical expressions of the same kind 
of heroism, follow that poem. Far 
from breathing the effeminacy of Italy, 
they combine with the sweetest grace 
a warlike and masculine simplicity, a 
tone of devotedness and passion, which 
must be admitted to be frequently 
sublime. The sublime, in fact the true 
sublime, abounds in these compositions; 
the range of which is bounded, the style 
and thought grand and simple, the 
colouring strong and vigorous, and the 
sensibility profound. It is sufficient 
to quote the beautiful picture of the 
dying Cid, surrounded by the banners 
taken by him from the enemy,—ban- 
ners which murmur to the sound of the 
wind, and seem to bemoan their master, 
over whose head they are waving — 

‘* Banderas antiguas tristes 

De victoria un tiempo amadas 
Tremolando estan al viento 
Y lloran aunque no hablan.” 


And the good steed Babieca, who 
comes to visit his dying master, and 
stands near his deathbed in sadness, 
opening his dilated eyes, as if he com- 
prehended the nature of old age and 
decease — 


‘* Entro el cavallo mas manso 
Que una cordillera mansa 
Abriendo los anchos ojos 
Como si sintiera, y calla.” 


In short, these antique poems are full 


last of all at the Protestants. 


of traits of nature, touching, profound, 


* Poesias de Melendez, Matirid, 1821. 
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and energetic, such as we often meet 
in Homer and Sophocles. To these 
beautiful Spanish romances must be 
added some others, more peculiarly 
Arabian, notwithstanding they are writ- 
ten in Spanish. Love, glory, vengeance, 
heroism, and jealousy, are shadowed 
forth in these ballads in their most 
unbounded and unbridled excesses. 
It is impossible not to recognise the 
fire of that fierce and exaggerated 
poetry which is so much admired 
among the Arabs of the desert. 

The chivalrous, or knight-errant ro- 
mance, born in France during the 
middle ages, was cultivated with suc- 
cess by Spain. The Spanish Amadises 
are distinguished from their French 
progenitors by a more emphatic and 
pastoral colouring, and a more glow- 
ing and ornamented style. The same 
genius of glory and of love is seen in 
the Spanish poetry of the fifteenth 
century, where it is shaded with a 
pastoral and idyllic tint. The pri- 
mitive Castilian poetry has nothing 
learned about it. ‘They are warriors 
and nobles who sing their amours and 
their exploits ; so that in its origin and 
character it has nothing in common 
with Italian poetry, which from the 
beginning drew its lessons from anti- 
quity. Dante was an erudite theo- 
logian: the author of the Cid is merely 
a barbarian full of genius. 

If the ancient poetry of Castile, 
borrowing at the same time the Pro- 
vencal peculiarities, the fire of the 
Arabian, and the interesting variety of 
incidents which characterises the chi- 
valrous romance, offers an interesting 
spectacle, nothing, on the other hand, 
can be more dry and laconic than the 
style of their contemporary historians. 
The spirit and language of the old 
Castilian chronicles are simple and 
severe in the extreme. No trace of 
the Arabian influence appears in their 
productions, no long or ornamented 
periods, and no daring and oriental 
metaphors. The chronicle of Don 
Lopez de Ayala is a specimen of these 
early narratives. One would say that 
the man who related the murders and 
perfidies of Peter the Cruel, with so 
little perceptible emotion, was as un- 
feeling as marble or brass. 

The true literature of Spain, viz. 
the ballads and antique romances, 
is very little known at present. The 
idleness of a people, whose institutions 
have destroyed their prosperity and 
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greatness, allows these masterpieces 
to perish from neglect; and in the 
eighteenth century, Montesquieu, who 
knew neither the romances of the Cid 
nor the dramas of Calderon, did not 
scruple to confine the intellectual 
riches of this people to a single 
volume. 

Down to the time of Charles V., 
it is a Jiterature altogether national. 
The most profound and impassioned 
feeling of devotion towards their coun- 
try and their women inspires and ani- 
mates it. The intellectual progress of 
the Spaniards had followed the deve- 
lopment of their manners ; their songs, 
their chronicles, their works of morality 
and erudition, belong to themselves 
alone: they have carved out a road 
for themselves, without uny connexion 
with the ancient languages which had 
exercised such influence in Italy. Thus 
their originality is more vivid, and their 
inspiration more spontaneous ; and it 
is among these people, and in this 
neglected literature, that we must seek 
the result and the expression of the 
ancient manners of Europe, and of 
Christianity in its most exalted ardour. 
All their poetry, down to the age of 
Charles V., breathes the impassioned 
accents and violent plaints which indi- 
cate the tempests of the soul, and the 
fervour of belief. The gloomy genius 
of Spain is there revealed. That which 
was an amusement for the Provencal 
and a luxury for the Italians, became 
for the Castilians an agony or an 
ecstacy. 

The Spanish arms had conquered 
the half of Europe. With conquest 
manners changed, and with manners 
poetry. Boscan Almogaver imitated 
Petrarch, and changed the very mea- 
sures to which the Castilians had been 
accustomed. But he could not change 
that antique spirit and sombre vein, 
so different from the soft reverie of 
Laura’s lover; and which, less commu- 
nicative and less penetrating, perhaps, 
is, on the other hand, more powerfully 
and vividly accentuated. The genius 
of Petrarch, differing from that of Spain, 
but from its subtlety, its soft and lyrical 
cadence, and its romantic exaltation, 
being not irreconcilable with it, was 
introduced into Castilian literature. 
Garcilasso imitated Boscan, and con- 
tributed nota little to the reform which 
the latter had operated. Before this 
time Castilian writers had abused 
their lyrical facility, and carried their 
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enthusiasm to the borders of extra- 
vagance, and their luxury of images to 
the most fatiguing prolixity. Boscan 
and Garcilasso brought clearness and 
precision once more into fashion. In 
the writings of this latter, more nearly 
approaching to Petrarch than even 
Boscan himself, the delicacy of the 


colouring, and the mixture of gvief 


and love, of fear and desire of death, 
expressed with as much grace as energy, 
indicate a man of genius—not com- 
parable, certainly, to Llomer or to Tasso, 
but, nevertheless, one of the most re- 
markable poets of southern Europe. 
Mendoza followed close after him, and 
was not unworthy of his master. Who 
would believe that these bards, so 
melancholy and so tender, were all 
either warriors or statesmen—at one 
time brandishing the sword, at another 
buried in the charms of literary repose ? 
as Mendoza has declared in his own 
charming verses ; 


* Aora en la dulce ciencia embevecido 
Ora en el uso de la ardiente espada.” 


Portugal and Spain are almost always 
confounded together in the eyes of the 
observer. The Portuguese is only a 
dialect of the Spanish. Nevertheless, 
the style and ideas of the Portuguese 
are distinguished from their neighbours 
by a greater sofiness and languor, and 
by a more frequent and impassioned 
desire after the pictures of physical 
nature—for the freshness of those 
forests and rivers which, under a bril- 
liant sky, offer to man the sweetest 
and most innocent of all enjoyments. 
The idyllic poets of Portugal, Saa de 
Miranda and Ferreira, for instance, are, 
of all Europeans, those who have shewn 
most feeling and taste in their pastorals. 
But the glory of this little country, 
whose heroism has shone with a lustre 
so transitory, yet so brilliant, is Ca- 
moens. 

Camoens makes amends for a whole 
literature. It is through him that the 
annals of his nation have become cele- 
brated — it is his poem which has con- 
secrated them. If Portugal were de- 
stroyed, her genius and her heroes 
would live in the Lustad. An intoxi- 
cating feeling seems to exhale from 
this masterpiece, written under the fire 
of the tropics, while an energetic pa- 
triotism breathes throughout the whole 
work ; yet its voluptuous ardour is 
not mingled with effeminacy. Unfor- 
tunately, his imitations of mythology 
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have in some degree injured this divine 
poem, one of the grandest and most 
original of those which southern Europe 
has created, wherein the sensibility of 
Tasso is joined to the magic of his 
melody, the vivid and brilliant colours 
of Ariosto to the heroic pictures of 
Homer. 

The Spanish and Portuguese histo- 
rians of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are superior to all writers of 
the same kind in modern Europe. 
For the interest of their narrative, the 
perfection of their style, their simple 
and noble eloquence, they approach 
nearest of any to the ancients. Actors, 
like Camoens, in the events which they 
recorded, personally, engaged in the 
exploits which they commemorated, 
they derived their admirable inspira- 
tion from their personal reminiscences, 
from the faith and conviction of their 
truth, and from the heroism of their 
own minds. The Italians had com- 
posed burlesque epics, in which the 
Paladins had played the most extra- 
vagant and ridiculous parts. The 
Spaniards adopted the opposite view ; 
and, in their respect for heroism, they 
wrote seriously the history of beggars 
and rogues, whom they transformed 
into heroes. Some of their works of 
this description are models of gaiety. 
The Spanish irony, afraid of attacking 
the grandees, and the priests still 
grander, laid hold of the vices of the 
people. Hence a romance altogether 
national, in which the gaiety of low 
and vagabond manners contrasts with 
the reserve of Castilian customs and 
ideas. It is this kind which the Spa- 
niards denominate the novela picaresca. 
“« Lazarillo de Tormes,” by Mendoza, 
was the first model in this style. The 
pleasant family of Guzman d’Alfarache 
and of Gil Blas de Santillane sprang 
from this trifling source. ‘To the merit 
of the most eminent originality, they 
unite an inexhaustible, ever-changing 
variety of the comic. 

At length was found a man of genius, 
who, mingling with the mockery of 
gross and sensual vice the irony of noble 
and brilliant exaggerations, created, by 
this fusion of the two opposite railleries, 
an inimitable romance. The foremost 
of all these writers, Cervantes, has 
united in his inimitable satire all that 
renders humanity ridiculous, without 
rendering it at the same time con- 
temptible. Don Quixote is a type of 
virtue which runs after chimeras, and 
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exposes itself to sarcasm. Sancho 
Panza is the material man, who pursues 
his gross enjoyments, and does not 
escape from laughter. They both op- 
pose, yet mutually esteem each other : 
it is like the body mocking the soul, 
and the soul the body. By a contrast 
which only surprises shallow and fri- 
volous minds, it is among the gravest 
of all nations that the most poignant 
and poetic irony has been manifested. 
Cervantes gave the last blow to chi- 
valry; and by a marvellous art, the 
secret of which he alone has preserved, 
he surrounded with honour and renown 
the victim which he immolated to his 
genius. The same man has also con- 
tributed to the glory of the Spanish 
theatre; that singular theatre which 
has borrowed nothing from the ancients, 
nor from the imitation of the rest of 
Europe. Its true foundation is in the 
Castilian manners, in their taste for 
heroic adventures, in the love of extra- 
ordinary things and events, in the ar- 
dent passions of Iberia, and in the 
unbounded devotion to an imperious 
religion. Lope de Vega, the author of 
innumerable sketches and lighter pieces, 
gave the first impulse to this drama, 
which Cervantes endowed with more 
masculine beauties; which a multitude 
of writers enriched with interesting 
works; and which Calderon finally 
brought to perfection. 

The poetry of Calderon, like that of 
all southern nations, confines itself to 
the world of external life and action. 
It is for this reason that it would not 
appear of supreme merit in the eyes of 
English readers. There are few con- 
centrated passages, and little that can 
be quoted as containing rules of life or 
traits of character; but it is excellent 
after its kind, nevertheless. The highest 
idea of the poet or artist is that of 
beauty; all other ideas are subser- 
vient to this. In attempting to define 
this, we treat of the indefinable; and 
are in the situation of the collector, 
who, being urged to declare his notion 
of beauty, exhibited the bust of a 
youthful Bacchus, with the words, 
“ This is beautiful.” In like manner, 
we might point to Cyprian in the 
Magico Prodigioso, full of the spiritual 
idea of the God of the Christians, 
half naked, in the guise of a madman, 
forcing his way through the crowd, 
falling down before the judgment-seat 
of the governor of Antioch, and pro- 
claiming, in words of dying love and 
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martyrdom, his faith and constancy ; 
or we might point to Ferdinand in the 
Steadfast Prince. Such creations are 
eminently beautiful; and philosophy 
can no more account for these, than 
she can account for the impression 
produced upon the spectator by the 
beautiful female figure in the foreground 
of Raphael’s “ Incendio del Borgo.” 
Whatever motives or principles of re- 
ligion the poet may assume as the 
principal point of view of his poetry, 
he ought, no doubt, to remember that 
there is a more universal principle, viz. 
the artist contemplation and repre- 
sentation of the world. But to the 
true poet, when an idea has once 
entered into his feelings, of what con- 
sequence is it whether the view repre- 
sented be at bottom truly philosophical 
or not? 
‘* Hang up philosophy, 

Unless philosophy can make a Juliet.” 


Could the most profound knowledge 
of the world, which we must allow 
Shakespeare possesses, of itself create 
a scene like that in which the royal 
Lear, driven to destruction, is brought 
into contact with the unfortunate Glos- 
ter, and his faithful son who feigns in- 
sanity, and the innocent fool in his 
motley coat and his bells? or the 
moonlight scene in the Merchant of 
Venice, which in no place would have 
been so beautiful and appropriate as 
here, where it appears like a reflection 
of that mild humanity represented in 
the early scenes of the play? Could 
it find a conduct like that of the monk 
towards Eugenia in Goethe’s Natural 
Daughter? or the Philoctetes of So- 
phocles, with his anguish, and his 
longing, and his solitude? or an 
(Edipus in the wood of Colonos ? 

Too rapid in the development of 
his intrigues, and scarcely profound 
enough in the observation and analysis 
of his characters, yet admirable from 
the fertility of his genius, the pathos 
of his situations, and the lyrical flow 
of his eloquence, Calderon may be re- 
proached with the bad taste of those 
oriental colourings which we have so 
often remarked in the literature of his 
nation. But who can be insensible to 
the fertility of his talent, and to the 
subtle, brilliant, undulating facility of 
his creations? The fanaticism of ho- 
nour, of religion, and of love, breathes 
throughout his works, and gives to 
them a certain barbarous tinge, which 
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is frequently a matter of astonishment 
to our civilised manners. We must 
therefore beware of judging of them 
according to our modern sceptical 
philosophical notions. This member 
of the Holy Office, this aged warrior 
turned monk, has written the Catholic 
tragedy and drama par excellence. He 
is never profound ; he runs over the 
surface of things, and in a moment 
soars aloft beyond all competition. 
Before his eyes there shines for ever 
in the bosom of clouds a Christian 
glory, an eternal holiness, towards 
which he aspires. His flight is firm ; 
and the pinions of his thought lift him 
into the regions of mystery. Crime, 
vice, ridicule, passion — 


** Votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Quicquid agunt homines ”— 


all that occupies or agitates the heart 
of man, he transforms into a powerful, 
burning, devoted fanaticism. We find 
no characters learnedly detailed —no 
philosophy in their analysis. The gal- 
lant and adventurous manners of his 
country occupy the first part of his 
plan ; the tempest of the passions, the 
shock of situations, the lyrical accent 
of griefs and of joys, fill the inter- 
mediate space; and God the Three 
and the One broods over all, an aureola 
ever present, a thunder always threaten- 
ing to fall. 

What a curious spectacle is the 
spontaneous development of intel- 
lectual culture and the fine arts in 
Spain! This nation possesses dra- 
matic poets who approach to A’schy- 
lus and to Shakespeare, and who pos- 
sess a peculiar force and grandeur of 
their own. It possesses painters as 
great colourists as Titian and Rem- 
brandt, and as pure as Raphael,— 
painters who will never be equalled 
in the expression of divine ecstacy 
and the delirium of ascetic devotion. 
When you have read a drama by Cal- 
deron, your heart all beating with his 
impassioned love and inexorable fana- 
ticism —the Venganza de la Cruz, or 
the Magico Prodigioso, for example — 
enter into a church, a palace, or a 
gallery in Spain, and you will there 
perceive the same gloomy and ardent 
character,— masses of light and shade, 
admirable colouring, heads of virgins 
of a ravishing grace and beauty, 
angelic ecstacies, bodies palpitating 
under the steel of the executioner, 
mstruments of torture, seraphim filling 
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the skies: the Catholic religion, in a 
word, with all its excesses, its cruelty, 
and its glory ; but more burning, more 
exalted, more entire, than ever it existed 
in Italy. 

The Spanish theatre, in the seven- 
teenth century, excited the admiration 
of all Europe. It formed Corneille ; 
it produced the Cid ; and it influenced 
the genius of Voltaire himself, who 
knew not how nearly he had approached 
the Spanish taste in his Zaire and Alzire. 
After Calderon, the greatest of the 
Catholic poets of Spain, we might, 
were it not for Melendez, suspend our 
notice ; as, in a view of the literature 
and arts of Italy, the picture would 
have been legitimately closed with 
Tasso and Ariosto, or Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. 

Melendez is certainly the last poet 
who can be considered worthy of a 
place next Lope and Garcilasso. He 
is the founder of a mixed school, 
which endeavours to unite the ancient 
forms to the ideas of present times, 
and to ally foreign tastes to the national 
genius. The history of this poet, being 
intimately connected with that of his 
country, presents many points of in- 
terest. “ After the revolution of Aran- 
juez,” says his biographer, “ Melendez, 
whom a new reign had called to Madrid, 
found himself in the critical position in 
which the absence of the new king left 
all marked and distinguished men, and 
all holders of office in the nation.” 
The gentle character which had made 
so many friends for our poet, rendered 
him little capable of foreseeing the 
safety of his country in the resolutions 
of desperation. He accepted a mission 
of peace from the lieutenant-general, 
and departed for Oviedo. A charge of 
treason, involving the safety of his life, 
as being a traitor sold to the enemy, 
was then preferred against him, and 
overwhelmed with grief the heart of 
this pure and loyal man, so estimable 
for his public and private virtues, and, 
above all, a Spaniard to the very core. 
Overtaken on his journey by a fero- 
cious mob, his carriage was destroyed ; 
and the poet, repeating one of his odes 
in the vain hope of softening the people, 
was bound up to a stake, and on the 
point of being shot, when a procession 
of the Cross of Victory arrived at the 
fatal moment and rescued the victim. 
A formal acquittal at length discharged 
the accused, who soon afterwards came 
to Madrid, Napoleon there fell in with 
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Melendez. The celebrity of the poet- 
magistrate naturally pointed him out 
for a superior employment ;—for it 
was only insignificance or mediocrity 
which could await in silence the im- 
pending event. The flower of the 
nation was ranged under respective 
banners in the two camps which were 
immediately formed, the one under the 
imperial command, the other behind 
the walls of Cadiz. Both underwent 
the same fate. 

The first volume of Melendez’s poems 
appeared in 1785. He has in those 
productions cultivated the style of 
Anacreon, as La Fontaine has done 
that of AXsop and Phedrus; and if it 
may be said that the ancient fabulists 
would have been proud of the French 
tales, we may also believe that the 
bard of Teos would not have disavowed 
the notes of the Castilian. The author 
thought fit to apologise for his first 
volume, by promising a different spe- 
cies of poetry in his next. It appeared 
a long time afterwards, and in truth 
discovered a poet of a very different 
description. A calm and sagacious 


philosophy, noble imagery, superb de- 


scriptions of the grand phenomena of 
nature, and other qualities correspond- 
ing to the elevation of his subjects, 
recommended these new productions, 
“ The goodness of God,” says he, in 
his preface, “ his providence, the order 
and harmony of the universe, the im- 
mense variety of beings that people 
and adorn it,—all force us to its con- 
templation, and oblige us to appreciate 
the charms of virtue and the dignity of 
our being. Penetrated with these great 
thoughts, I have endeavoured to pro- 
claim them with all the pomp of our 
language—striving, at the same time, 
to be clear and intelligible, and to avoid 
bombast.” 

There is a very noble Ode to the Stars, 
which, if we mistake not, has been para- 
phrased, if not translated, by Mrs. He- 
mans. It possesses all the sublimity 
and fervour of Luis de Leon. The one 


to which we refer commences in this 
manner : — 


‘© Do estoy? que presto vuelo.” 
Where am I? what swift flight 
Of wing’d Intelligence uplifts my soul 
From the vile earth, unto the royal fanes 
Of heaven so pure and bright? 
Stars! ye refulgent suns ! 
Lamps, whose eternal trains, 
Still circling, seek your unimagined goal, 
Your bright resplendent wings 
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Restrain, restrain ; and in your glorious 
light, 

Delighted, let me drown the insatiable 
sight, 


We annex two specimens of Me- 
lendez’s style. The one is in his reli- 
gious manner, and the other his pas- 
toral. The latter breathes all the softness 
and freshness of a Claude Lorraine 
landscape : 

Ode. 


Lord! in whose sight a thousand years 
but seem 

A fleeting moment, O Eternal Being ! 

Turn towards me thy clemency, 

Lest like a shadow vain my brief exist- 
ence flee. 


Thou who dost swell with thine ineffable 
Spirit the world, O Being Infinite! 
Regard me graciously, 

Since than an atom more invisible am I. 


Thou in whose mighty all-protecting hand 

The firmament of heaven abides—O 
Power! 

Since of my soul thou know’st 

The fall’n and abject state, unveil the 
virtuous boast. 

Thou who dost feed the world’s im- 
mensity, 

O Fount of Life, still inexhaustible ! 

Hear my despised breath, 

Since before thee my life will seem but 
wretched death. 


Thou who dost see within thy boundless 
mind 

Whatever was or will be, Knowledge vast ! 

Thy light I now implore, 

That I in Error’s shades may wander lost 
no more. 


Thou who upon the sacred throne of 
heaven 

In glorious light dost sit, Immutable ! 

For thine eternal rest 

Exchange, my Lord, the thoughts of this 
unstable breast. 


Thou whose right hand, if from the abyss 
withdrawn, 

Doth cause the stars to fall—Omnipotent ! 

Since I am nothing, take 

Sweet mercy upon me, for thy dear Jesus’ 
sake, 


Thou by whose hand the sparrow is 
sustained, 

Father of all, God of the universe ! 

Thy gifts with gracious speed 

Scatter upon my head, since I am poor 
indeed. 


Being eternal, infinite! Soul! Life! 

Father all-knowing! wise, omniscient 
Power ! 

From thine exalted throne, 

Since J thy creature am, look down upon 
thine own. 
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The Sun midst shining glory now con- 
cealed 
Upon heaven’s highest seat, 
Darts straightway down upon the parched 
field 
His fierce and burning heat. 


And on revolving Noonday calls, that he 
His flushed and glowing face 
May show the world, and, rising from 
the sea, 
Aurora’s reign displace. 


The wandering Wind now rests his weary 
wings, 
And hushed in silence broods ; 
And all the vocal choir of songsters sings 
Among the whispering woods. 


And sweetly warbling on his oaten pipe 
His own dear shepherd maid, 

The herdboy leads along his flock of sheep 
To the sequestered shade ; 


Where shepherd youths and maids in 
secret bowers 
In song and feast unite, 
In joyful band to pass the sultry hours 
Of their siesta light. 


The sturdy hunter, bathed in moisture 
well, 
Beneath an oak-tree’s boughs, 
Beside his faithful dog, his sentinel, 
Now yields him to repose. 


All, all is calm and silent: Oh, howsweet! 
On this enamelled ground, 

At ease recumbent, from its flowery seat 
To cast your eyes around. 


The busy bee, that round your listening 
ear 
Murmurs with drowsy bum ; 
The faithful turtles, perched on oak-trees 
near, 
Moaning their mates’ sad doom. 






Portuguese literature is, as might be 
expected, reduced to a very abject 
state at present. The epic, bucolic, 
and historical writers of the sixteenth 
century, have once more become mo- 
dels of language, and, unfortunately, 
also of matter and style. The melan- 
choly or pensive reverie peculiar to 
their climate still exhales itself in pas- 
toral or didactic poetry ; and the na- 
tional mind is strongly indicated by 
the study and selection of Thomson, 
Delille, Young, and Gesner. Of the 
congenial spirit of those poets many 
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And ever in the distance her sweet song 
Murmurs lorn Philomel ; 
While the hoar forest’s echoing glades 
prolong 
Her love and music well. 


And midst the grass slow creeps the 
rivulet, 
In whose bright Jimpid stream 
The blue sky and the world of boughs 
are met, 
Mirrored in one bright gleam. 


And of the elm the hoar and silvery leaves 
The slumbering winds scarce blow; 
Which, pictured in the bright and tre. 

mulous waves, 
Follow their motion slow. 


These airy mountains, and this fragrant 
seat, 
Bright with a thousand flowers ; 
These interwoven forests, where the heat 
Is tempered in their bowers. 


The dark umbrageous wood, the dense 
array 
Of trunks, through which there peers 
Perchance the town; which, in the glow 
of day, 
Like crystal bright appears. 


These cooling grottoes—O retirement 
blest ! 
Within thy calm abode, 
My mind alone can from her troubles rest 
With solitude and God. 


Thou giv’st me life, and liberty, and love, 
And all I now admire ; 

And from the winter of my soul dost move 
The deep enthusiast fire. 


O bounteous Nature,’ tis thy healing womb 
Alone can peace procure ! 

Thither all ye the weary laden come, 
From storms of life secure. 


imitations are perceptible in their mo- 
dern efforts; and the German, French, 
and English translations which occa- 
sionally appear, are the only works 
which vary the servile and puerile 
productions of a despotic press. It 
possesses, however, a colouring of its 
own, different altogether from the Spa- 
nish, and not devoid of beauty. It 
shall be our endeavour to convey, in 
the following pages, some idea of that 
character to our readers. 

During the first years of the fifteenth 
century, the literary glory of Portugal 
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gave few indications of what it was 
one day to become. With the military 
glory of the nation it had commenced, 
and with that also it declined. Al- 
though the remains of that era which 
have come down to the present time 
are far from being numerous, they are 
still sufficient to prove the communi- 
cation which had previously existed 
with the Arabs. In the study of the 
Latin language they had made great 
progress. Able professors were invited 
from Italy to teach the ancient litera- 
ture: and the furms adopted in poetry 
seem also to indicate that at the same 
period they had read Petrarch and the 
other Italian authors. It is easy to 
imagine what such a literature must 
have been. Theological discussions, 
and the cultivation of a few branches 
of science which were taught by the 
Arabs, occupied the attention of most 
minds ; but did not tend to the per- 
fection of the vulgar tongue: for in 
Portugal, as in the rest of Europe, 
it was thought that Latin was the only 
proper medium in which the learned 
ought to express themselves. It was 
reserved for the love of chivalry and 
romance to polish the language, and to 
adorn it with grace and power. But 
it was not always in the Portuguese 
language that its joys or its sorrows 
were expressed. ‘To the Spanish and 
Portuguese poets, the Galician dialect 
seemed infinitely better adapted than 
their own tongue to express the ten- 
der passion ; and was, consequently, 
adopted by both nations to paint those 
exalted sentiments which nourished the 
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spirit of chivalry, and rendered still 
more brilliant the descriptions and 
poetical imagery which the Orientals 
had introduced, and which, though 
natural to them, were perhaps a little 
too exaggerated for European tastes.* 
If the Portuguese possessed, as the 
fountain of their poetical inspirations, 
many noble traditions, nature offered 
to them in her turn the most beautiful 
and imposing scenery. The Lusitanian 
poet had only to follow the winding of 
the Tagus, or the shores of the sea, and 
the most delightful prospects charmed 
his eye;—fertile valleys which the 
plough had never furrowed —forests 
which protected them from the winds, 
the storehouse for the construction of 
those fleets which were soon to sub- 
jugate the world. This country, though 
little cultivated, was not altogether in 
a savage state. There were hills planted 
with vines, and fields covered with yel- 
low harvests, which shewed that nature 
had been as prodigal to this kingdom 
as genius and valour were abundant 
among its inhabitants. Yet there was 
always a greater number of shepherds 
than of labourers ; and the landscape 
was always animated by the countless 
flocks which covered its immense 
pasturages. Under this beautiful sky 
the shepherds resembled the swains of 
Greece. Their idleness, their wealth, 
even the names they bore, all gave 
them a more poetical character than 
the same class of people in other 
climates. As they were frequently 
obliged to repel the aggressions of the 
Moors, they had their traditions of 


* The following charming little piece by Camoens, with a troubadour translation 
by M. Raynouard, shews the analogy of the two languages: 


Troubadour. 
Da lindeza vossa 
Dama quem a ve, 


Domna qui la ve, 
Impossivel hé 


Impossibil es 


De cuindanza vostra 


Troubadour. 
Melhor deve ser Melhor deu esser 
Neste aventurar En est aventurar 
Ver, et naé guardar Vezer e no guardar 


Que guardar se possa. Que guardar se possa. Que guardar e ver. Queguardare vezer. 


Se faz tanta mossa Si faz tanta cocha 


Ver vos hum so’ dia Vers vos un sol dia, 


Quem se guardaria? Qui se guardaria? 


Ver, e defender Vezer, e defendre 
Minto bom seria, Molt bon seria, 
Mas quem podria. Mas qui poiria. 


Madrigal. 


Madonna! whoso looks on 
Thy divinest beauty, 
Needs must feel devotion 

Strongly war with duty. 
If it cause emotion, 

Gazing but a day, 

Who is safe, I pray? 





Would it not then *e, 
In such doubtful war, 
Prudence gre:ter far, 
To guard and not to see, 
Than to see and guard ? 
To see, but be prepared 
That the heart must rue it, 
Best of all would be ; 
But, ah! the youth could do it — 
Ladv! where is he? 
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glory as well as their songs of love. 
The language of the shepherd was not 
very different from that of the chevalier 
amid the plains of the south. Amidst 
scenes such as these the Portuguese 
poets had their models before their 
eyes—in a country where 


‘* Nota mountain reared its head unsung,” 


each fountain was a Hippocrene, and 
each hill a Parnassus. It is impossible 
to express with more grace and elegance 
than Saa de Miranda Bernadim Ri- 
beiro Alvares do Oriente, and indeed 
all their celebrated poets, the charms 
and enjoyments of a country life. We 
would not say, however, that even 
Camoens himself has excelled the 
tender melancholy of Garcilasso, nor 
Montemayor the playful grace which 
Boscan has sometimes displayed in 
that fragment (which might seem as if 
stolen from the sixteenth canto of 
Tasso’s poem, had the Jerusalem Deli- 
vered then existed), wherein he makes 
a little winged Cupid, ambassador from 
the court of Paphos, address the ladies 
of his native city of Barcelona. 

The commencement of the modern 
period of their literature dates from 
the introduction of French rules by a 
friend of Boileau, who rectified their 
judgment, but could not reanimate 
their genius. The Count Eryceira ren- 
dered a real service to good sense, but 
a feeble one to good poetry. The 
Society of Arcadians was founded, and 
many imitators of the ancients adorned 
it at its commencement. Of these 
Garzaon and Diniz de la Cruz are the 
most celebrated. It is not easy to 
imagine better pleasantry than that 
which pervades the mock-heroic poem, 
O Hyssope. lt is said by the Portu- 
guese that this work is only an imita- 
tion of the Lutrin. Diniz has some- 
times taken Boileau as his guide; but 
he is indebted to nothing but his own 
imagination. The subject of the poem 
(the quarrel of some ecclesiastics about 
presenting the sponge for sprinkling 
the holy water) has undoubtedly some 
analogy with that of his model; but 
this is only because ridiculous vanity 
every where assumes the same pre- 
tensions. 

A cantata on the subject of Dido’s 
death, of which we have given a trans- 
lation in a former number, is a speci- 
men of Garzaon, which passes as a 
model of poetry among his country- 
men, and is really admirable for the 
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harmonious energy of its expression, 
The imitation of Virgil is very per- 
ceptible throughout the piece; never- 
theless it is worthy of praise for its 
chastened and dignified style. It marks 
the period to which we have now ar- 
rived. They have adopted good models, 
without being really original. In this 
state of literature there appeared in 
Portugal two men endowed by nature 
with great poetical talent, Francisco 
Manoel and Bocage. The former, who 
was a schoolfellow of Garzaon and 
Diniz de la Cruz, studied the classics 
for many years; and imbued with a 
taste for Pindar and Horace, began to 
be known in old age for his composi- 
tions. The latter, a poet almost from 
infancy, appeared on the stage in all 
the fervour of youth; an enthusiast 
agitated by his own violent and un- 
tameable spirit; without the finished 
instruction of a poet, but with all the 
rare and wonderful talent of an impro- 
visador. Bocage has spoken to his 
countrymen in a new language, and 
addressed them by turns with grace 
and with energy. This writer was 
another of those martial poets to whom 
travel and misfortune had revealed 
grand ideas. Having embarked in the 
Indies, he visited China and Macao, 
where he meditated on the exile of the 
great Camoens; with whose fate his 
own had this resemblance, that a satire 
aimed aguinst a magistrate obliged him 
to quit the place. He died at Lisbon 
in his thirty-fifth year, at the com- 
mencement of the present century. 
Replete with information, gifted with 
a prodigious facility, it was his misfor- 
tune to diffuse his attention over a 
variety of subjects, without devoting 
himself to compositions of value or 
labour: and, indeed, we may perceive 
in him a man who is truly a poet, and 
who cares little for the renown of 
authorship. Like all poets gifted with 
a sensitive mind, Bocage has often felt 
the necessity of painting the sufferings 
of a distracted life. In reading his 
works, we see that his existence must 
needs have been rapid, for his pangs 
are not imaginary. In the sonnets of 
most great poets, we almost always 
find traces of the violent impressions 
which agitated them; and these little 
pieces seem essentially adapted to 
convey a transient emotion, which 
perhaps would have been lost for ever, 
had not a few verses sufficed to express 
its vivacity or its sorrow. In this 
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species of composition he possessed 
great facility. In his sonnets, more 
than in his other writings, he has 
displayed his profound sensibility and 
great poetical talent. One, which we 
quote, and which seems nothing but 
a sad prophecy, paints very well his 
rapid and fevered existence. It may 
serve to give an idea of his other 
poetry :— 

“ Scarcely had I seen the brilliant 
light of day in the celebrated empire of 
Tubal, ere the first moment granted me 
was marked in characters of blood. My 
second lustrum ran, and devouring Death 
tore away from my arms thy gentle aid, 
O my tender mother! Mars then I fol- 
lowed, and Destiny separated me from 
my brothers and my father so dearly be- 
loved. I have wandered over the earth 
and the ocean, far from my country and 
from happiness. ‘Tears inundate my 
countenance ; and whilst a senseless 
multitude seek after chimeras (the goods 
of this world), I aspire to the peace of 
the tomb.” 

He has also painted, with much 
felicity of expression, an event which 
has been so often celebrated by dif- 
ferent poets of his nation,--the death 
of Iynez de Castro.* There is also an 
elegy, impressed with profound melan- 
choly and an austere philosophy, which 
gives a very just idea of the poetical 
genius of its author. Bocage attempted 
almost all varieties of poetry. He had 
commenced several tragedies, when 
death surprised him in his labours. 
One of these was founded upon the 
history of the ancient defender of his 
country, Viriatus; the other on the 
efforts of Vasco de Gama to extend the 
Portuguese dominion in India. There 
was also a third, of which Alphonso 
Henriquez was the hero. In_ those 
lucid intervals during which Bocage 
laid aside the desire of shining, when 
dispossessed of the demon of hyper- 
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boles and antithesis, and abandoned to 
nature and truth, the depth of his mind 
was seen, and the exquisite temper of 
that genius which popular applause 
had led astray, and neglect of study 
had given up to dependence and want. 
He thus expresses himself in one of his 
reflecting moments a short time pre- 
vious to his premature decease :— 
Sonnet. 
‘* Meu ser evaporei na lida insana.” 
‘« My life evaporates in the strife insane 
Of stormy passions, which my being 
rend, 
O fool! I cried ; fond wretch ! I dreamt 
in vain, 
Life’s mortal essence ne’er in me would 
end, 
What countless suns to my vain-glorious 
mind 
Did not fallacious Hope extend her 
hour! 
Lo! Nature frail succumbs with sla- 
vish power, 
To Evil with life’s origin entwined. 
O tyrant pleasures! by your might con- 
trolled, 
Feadlong my bark to this abyss ye 
drive ; 
Ah, Lord! ere death this heart ¢ hath 
slowly led 
Into the peace of his dominion cold, 
One moment grant to him whose years 
have sped, 
And teach him how to die who ne’er 
could live.” 


Among the poets who have adorned 
the nineteenth century, Francisco Ma- 
noel do Nascimiento is the most cele- 
brated after Bocage. Like Camoens 
he was exiled; like him he lived in 
indigence ; and poverty was, moreover, 
his destiny during his last moments. 
In the midst of his reverses, this ge- 
nerous spirit retained his unbending 
magnanimity to the last; and his noble 
countenance expressed the mildness 
and gravity of his excellent disposition. 


* « Da triste bella Ignez inda os clamores 

Andas, Echo chorosa, repetindo ; 

Inda aos piedosos ceos andas pedindo 
Justiga contra os impios matadores : — 
Ouvem-se inda na fonte dos amores 

De quando em quando as Navades carpindo 

Eo Mondego, no caso reflectindo 
Rompe airado a barreira, alaga as flores : 
Inda altos hymnos o Universo entéa 

A Pedro queda morte formosura 
Comvosco Amores ao sepulchro véa, 

Millagre da belleza e da ternura! 

Alre, desce, olha, Yeme, alraza e créa 

A malfadada Ignez na sepultura.” 


t “ Fermossi al fin il cor che balzo tanto.”—PinpEMontre. 
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Born of a distinguished family, his first 
studies augured little of his future suc- 
cess; and his mind refused to com- 
prehend the scholastic subtleties with 
which it was then attempted to retard 
the march of intellect: but, if he re- 
jected the lessons of pedantry, he did 
not forget these of nature which had 
created him a poet. Music first de- 
veloped sentiments of poetical har- 
mony, and the classics served as his 
guides in perfecting his art. His ene- 
mies increased with his reputation. 
The Inquisition maintained its formi- 
dable power, and his exile was resolved 
upon. A translation of Moliére’s 
Tartuffe has appeared, and was gene- 
rally attributed to his pen. An arrest 
was immediately despatched against 
him, and would have succeeded in his 
destruction, but for the courage and 
presence of mind displayed by him in 
this juncture. A familiar of the Holy 
Tribunal bad made his way into his 
presence. Recalling to mind the fate 
of an unfortunate dramatist, Antonio 
José, whom they had actually burned 
alive a few years before, Don Manoel 
seized his dagger, and threatened the 
officer with instant death on the small- 
est alarm; he then leaped over his 
window, gained the house of a French 
merchant, and in a few days escaped 
on board a vessel, which conveyed 
him in safety to France. He has thus 
described his feelings upon quitting 
his country for ever : 

“ Friend,” says he, “I have seen 
Calumny, with veiled front and extended 
arms, directing her shining dagger against 
my breast. 1 have seen chains prepared, 
and yawning prisons open their depths 
to receive me. I have seen the torch of 
infamy smoking, and have not turned 
aside my eyes. I have seen Poverty 
and lean Famine stretching towards me 
their withered arms. I have seen the 
disgrace and obscurity with which their 
thick and heavy mantles surround men. 
O Lisbon! on quitting thy beloved 
shores 1 have heard the groans of the 
orphan whom I nourished ; of the widow 
I consoled ; the tender adieus of my 
friends and compatriots. No tear has 
moistened my eye; nothing could stay 
my footsteps; and I marched towards 
my glorious exile.” 


But the sorrow he had endeavoured 
to conceal could no longer be restrained 
when the shores of his native country 
disappeared, and he beheld for the last 
time the towers of Lisbon in the horizon. 

Manoel lived in France, poor and 
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unknown. The favour of a minister, 
who was a friend to letters, preserved 
him from actual want; and the labour 
to which he devoted himself prevented 
him from feeling the privations of indi- 
gence. He dwelt by turns at Paris, 
Versailles, or Choisy; and in these 
different places composed his different 
works. Numerous volumes of satires, 
odes, and epistles, prove that he pos- 
sessed the poetical talent in the highest 
degree ; and, while following Horace 
for his guide, he preserved his origin- 
ality so well, that it is felt the poet of 
the Tiber would have expressed himself 
exactly in the same way, had he used 
the language of Camoens in the six- 
teenth century. 

Manoel was an enthusiastic admirer 
of La Fontaine, and has given a trans- 
lation of his Fables; in which he has 
rendered the grace and cliarm of the 
original with what critics call a curious 
felicity. Iie died at a distance from 
his country, in extreme old age; and 
the exiled poet retained, to the very 
last of his career, the ardour which 
characterises the natives of the south 
of Europe. To the last, also, he re- 
tained his poetical fire; and he might 
have been compared to those Asiatic 
plants which still continue to obey in 
Europe the order of the seasons marked 
by their own climate, and flourish in 
our countries at the very time winter 
commences. It is with regret that our 
limits prevent us from attempting the 
translation of a few of this patriot’s 
works. His Ode to the Aéronaut is 
superior, in our opinion, to the one on 
the same subject by the Italian poet, 
Monti; and there is a noble one to 
Virtue, and a beautiful one to Night, 
which, for a certain appropriate har- 
mony of style, rivals the celebrated 
one of the Spaniard, Fernando de 
Ilerrera : 

“A garland of thy flowers I now present; 

Do thou, O Sleep, thy soothing power 

dispense, 
Upon the curtains of these wearied 
eyes! 
O let the balmy air soft languishment, 
And odorous spirits, breathe through 
every sense, 
To still these mournful sighs! 
Comethen, O Slumber, gently stealing on, 

Ere from the Indian steep, 

With trembling beams, the silver moon 
hath shone ; 

O come, thou blessed Sleep ! 

And calm my griefs : so ever without end 
May love thy dear Pasithea’ sstepsattend.” 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


No. LX. 
LADY MORGAN. 


Lapy Morean is our subject for this month. Miladi is fitting on a new bonnet 
with considerable industry, and admiring, as she has an undoubted right to do, 
her countenance before a cheval glass. We leave it to our readers to decide 
whether she is fitting it on after having returned from boring some unhappy 
party to death, or is about to sally forth on a fresh mission of destruction. 

We cannot read her books now-a-days ; but we remember there was a time 
when we liked the rough fun and professed vulgarity of O°’ Donnells, Florence 
Macarthys, and the rest. All the genteel part of these books was vulgarity in- 
stinctive, and, therefore, to be regarded merely as a psychological curiosity—as a 
picture of the author's own mind. The Wild Irish Girls, Missionaries, Novices 
of St. Dominick, and so forth, were mere stuff— stuff sans phrase,— and so we 
opine the advanced years of her ladyship considers them. Her excellent work 
on France, dedicated to prove that Napoleon Buonaparte was a most distin- 
guished friend to liberty, and that his sole object in reigning was to propagate free 
institutions, has, we believe, descended to the grave. Croker destroyed it in the 
Quarterly, in an article which, however, was far too harsh. The lady did cer- 
tainly talk bad politics, and sport chambermaid French, and describe chamber- 
maid manners; but the petticoat should be a protection against the hard things 
which it pleased the then secretary of the Admiralty to utter. She had not an 
unfair vengeance against him afterwards, when she sketched him as the son of 
Crawley the gauger. 

Her sire was an honest long old fellow of the name of Mac Owen, who had 
been a gentleman’s gatekeeper. Happening to have a good voice for singing 
bottle-songs, he went on the stage, where he was a very good Irishman of the 
Murtoch Delany cast. Great was he in Pan in Midas; and there never was an 
Irishman yet who, when he sang the Cruiskeen Lawn in the contest against 
Apollo, would not have coincided in the judgment of Midas. Of her lady 
mother we know nothing; but we believe that Sydney Owenson (for to 
Owenson the jolly old gatekeeper had Anglified his name—how Sydney came 
it is difficult to say, unless through some stage vagary) began life as a governess 
some forty years ago. She soon began novel-writing ; and, having taken the 
liberal side, was speedily seized on by the small society of Dublin,— the Papist 
people praising her because she was scribbling for their cause, the blockish Pro- 
testant chatterers on literature who were in those days to be found in Dublin — 
and, God be praised for it, blockheads they were—joining in the chorus, to shew 
their liberality. Some honest fellows, no doubt, did the same because she was 
an industrious and clever young lady; and some, of course, because they thought 
Glorvina “a beautiful crayatur, and the writin’ uncommon poethic and ginteel.” 
Such was the style of thought and criticism in Dublin some thirty years ago. In 
due course of time she married an apothecary of the name of Morgan, who 
suffered the penalty of knighthood from some facetious lord lieutenant, which 
accounts for her ladyship. What has become of Morgan we do not know ; when 
we last heard of him, he was proving some five pound debt against an unhappy 
magazine which he had contributed to ruin. Colburn, with his usual sagacity, 
had turned him off long ago, and we have some obscure idea that he is dead. 

A connexion with a quack French clique of the most ignorant and pretending 
praters in the world has been a great misfortune to poor Lady Morgan ; for on 
the strength of that acquaintance she thinks herself entitled to pretend to know 
gentlemen and ladies on the continent. She is sadly mistaken: still more mis- 
taken must she now feel herself, when she finds that all her lamentations about 
the villanies of the Orange faction, her sad denunciations of the miseries inflicted 
by the penal laws over unhappy Ireland, have in any, even the smallest, way 
contributed to put her native land under the domination of those who return 
her the compliment of calling her an ugly Frenchified old woman, and de- 
nounce her as a bigot and an enemy to her country because she does not grovel 
at the foot of the priest. But she has chosen her part, and leaving it to herself 
to reflect if that part has been well played during her life, we wish her a merry 
May morning. 
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Sir Cuarves BoTueratt, Knit. 


A tone, long time has elapsed since I 
last had the honour of addressing this 
august assemblage; it is an honour 
which I never thought to have enjoyed 
again. I had fallen into an illness, un- 
der which I suffered long, and from 
which I am but recently recovered. I 
was reduced to a state painful to con- 
template, pitiful even to imagine : my 
body was wasted away by the slow and 
smouldering fires of some inscrutable 
disease, whereby every vital organ was 
alike affected ; it was, physically, a 
species of atrophy, or marasmus, and 
my mind was sunk into a kind of un- 
quiet lethargy. Dim trains of uncon- 
nected ideas, either absolutely isolate 
or else capriciously and fantastically 
flung together like the coloured shapes 
in a kaleidoscope, were wont to career 
athwart my brain. It was with diffi- 
culty I could fix my mind on any 
subject, let me struggle never so in- 
tently ; it was impossible to retain it 
there for any time,—soon did it ebb 
away in vain and sickly lassitude! I 
felt I was approximating, albeit as yet 
distantly, to that species of mental ma- 
lady which the Greeks termed a¢gocdvn, 
the Latins dementia ; and which in the 
last and best classification of the seve- 
ral species of the dread disease has 
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been styled by our physicians “ inco- 
herent madness.” To attempt any 
prolonged resistance to an infliction 
under which my senses were benumbed 
—my soul overshadowed,— both as it 
were enwrapped in the spirit of a ma- 
lignant and withering spell, must, I 
well knew, bring destruction on me. 
By prostrating myself before it time- 
ously, as the traveller in the desert 
should before the simoom, I hoped it 
might pass away,—leaving me, if not 
absolutely unscathed, yet not perma- 
nently injured. And so it did; and 
this after such sort that, were I youth- 
ful, as my beloved friend Morgan Rat- 
tler, I should be, peradventure, led to 
suppose that I had been but suffering 
under the first great crisis of the poetic 
temperament, when the soul, over- 
wrought by the fierce throes of its 
young enthusiasm — when the mind ( 

speak the language of the Pythago- 
reans concerning soul and mind)*— 
when the mind, oppressed, and amazed, 
and awearied by the possession of 
swelling thoughts—of divine inspira- 
tions, sickens with admiration—sickens 
with excess of love, and falls all amorte 
expiring in the blaze of their beauty 
and the consuming fire of its own ado- 
ration, like Semele in the arms of 
Bacchus ; and thus awaits, turbid, 
confused, exhausted, inanimate, inca- 


* M. Decier, in on Life of Pythagoras, has very y happily described and i. 


trated the doctrines of the Master on this subject :—“ I will tell you my thoughts 


of the matter, 


The ancient theology of the Hebrews spoke of man as composed of 


these three things, mens, animus, et corpus —the mind, the soul, and the body, as we 
see in the Holy Scriptures. Now these philosophers, not taking aright the sense of 
this division, invented upon this the three following parts —the understanding, or 
mind, as the spiritual part of the soul; the soul, or the chariot of the soul, as the fine 
and subtile body with which the understanding was clothed; and the terrestrial 
body, as anim: ated by the soul, that is to say, by the subtile body. It is, therefore, 
most likely, that from the spiritual soul, and from the sensitive or animal soul, they 
made this composition of understanding and of soul; that they believed the under- 
standing to be the judge of spiritual things, and the soul of sensible things. The 
following comparison will perhaj »s render the notion of Pythagoras more intelligible : 
Deedalus had made a wooden im: ge of Venus, that walked and moved about by the 
help of mercury, with which he had filled it. Let us suppose the wood to be the 
terrestrial and mortal body, the mercury that forms and moulds itself on the body it 
fills, and thereby becomes the image of it, to be the soul, or the subtile chariot of the 
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pable, in a state of trance —a tempo- 
rary death,— a condition wherein it is 
doomed to undergo that psychological 
process which is analogous to corrup- 
tion in the mortal frame, and which in 
like manner eventually purifies: thus 
—thus awaits the subsidence of the 
motive passions which were heretofore 
in too great part essentially of earth,— 
thus, in one word, awaits its perfect, 
its all-glorious resurrection, as the true 
poetic mind. But I am old (alas the 
while!) and never have I put forth the 
least claim to the illustrious name of 
poet; unless, indeed, the plea be ad- 
mitted that I might be allowed to come 
under the multifarious category of 
those who “ have never penned their 
inspiration.” * 

Moreover, no sentimental cause was 
there for my illness ; it originated not 
even in that semi-sentimental, or, ra- 
ther, I should say, maudlin-sentimental 
cause which was triumphantly declared 
by sneering enemies, and mournfully 
assented to by foolish friends—I mean 
my exclusion from the House of Com- 
mons. No! that never affected me for 
an instant. I should scorn, and shall 
ever scorn, to be one of the base tools, 
the miserable instruments, the pledged 
slaves of the people in the paroxysm of 
their old frenzy-fit; I should scorn to 
represent a demented constituency of 
ten-pound tatterdemalions ; I should 
scorn to sit amidst a bevy of bankrupt 
thimbleriggers; I should scorn to sit 
amongst a set of “ pure old Whigs,” 
who have all the atrocious pride and 
malignity of that prince of darkness 
who was the founder of their order, to- 
gether with a stock of illimitable mean- 
ness which is peculiarly their own ; I 
should scorn to sit amidst a foul throng 
—a greasy congeries of beggarmen and 
quacks, and robbers, and assassins,— 
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villains who, driven forth from every 
other sanctuary, had betaken themselves 
to patriotism, “ the last refuge of the 
scoundrel ;” I should scorn, in short, 
to sit in such a House of Commons as 
that which was lately kicked to pieces 
(of course I speak not of the respect- 
able assemblage which is now sitting). 
No, no! 
** Vivant Arturius istic 

Et Catulus: MANEANT QUI NIGRUM IN 
CANDIDA VERTUNT !” 


No! let the Humes and the Har- 
veys, and the Littletons, the Bucking- 
hams and the Bowrings, the O’Con- 
nells and the Wakleys,—all such ho- 
nest men as were ready in the olden 
time to vote “ black is white”—to 
pleasure or support their candid Cory- 
pheeus, “ honest, honest Lord Althorp,” 


» —and more recently to maintain in 


place the most imbecile and unprinci- 
pled, the most sordid, the most profli- 
gate, and the most un-English minis- 
try that ever befouled a page of our 
country’s story,—and who would now, 
with their characteristic baseness, be 
peradventure anxious, in the worst 
spirit of the vilest faction, to commit, 
according to Bacon, the ‘still greater 
crime of voting “ white is black” for 
the purpose of insulting the king, con- 
trolling him in the just exercise of his 
prerogative, and forcing from office the 
ministers of his choice —our only safe- 
guard against revolution and the dis- 
memberment of the British empire — 
our only security for the enjoyment of 
life and property even in these islands. 
Let these men, I say, and such as 
these, be not only in the one but in 
every reformed parliament ; let them 
be there to brawl and bully, to be- 
spread with the slimy varnish of dam- 
natory praise each other’s sooty repu- 


soul, which by the assistance of the spirits gives life and motion to the whole ma- 


chine, 


Let us but add to these two parts the understanding, or the mind, the spi- 


ritual and intelligent soul, and we have the man entire, such as Pythagoras and the 


Egyptians conceived him to be. 


‘‘ The Rabbins, who of themselves are fruitful enough in extraordinary imagina- 
tions, have appropriated this to their own selves ; for they said, just in like manner, 
that the soul was clothed with a subtile body, which they called, not the chariot of 
the soul, with Pythagoras, but the vessel of the soul; which comes much to the 


same purpose.” 


The Transcendalists of Germany make a similar division of soul: they style, 
however, the purely spiritual part of the soul, ‘‘ reason ;” the sentient part, ‘‘ under- 


standing.” 


* “* Many are poets who have never penn’d 
Their inspiration ; and, perchance, the best : 
They felt, and loved, and died, but would not lend 


Their thoughts to meaner beings.” — Byron’s Prophecy of Dante. 
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tation; and, on a grand system of reci- 
procity, to vote each other not only 
private character but public money, in 
compensation for the ill opinion which 
all good men have seen fit to entertain 
ofthem. Let them, I repeat, continue 
to do these and such like things until, 
in the fulness of time, when the people 
of England shall have burst asunder 
the bands of that specious dream which 
maddened them, these their ministers 
in evil, the loathsome minions of their 
madness, shall be once and for ever 
driven forth “ a hissing and reproach,” 
from generation to generation, until 
time shall be no more! Amen! But, 
to proceed: they, of course, are no 
company under any circumstances, or 
in any place, for an honourable, inde- 
pendent Protestant Tory English gen- 
tleman! 1 will not say that 1 expected 
to be raised to a seat in another place 
—a seat more elevated — a seat in an 
infinitely more pure, and patriotic, 
learned, and eloquent assemblage ; I 
will not say that I conceived my 
Christian zeal for true religion, my 
unshaken loyalty to my king, my un- 
bounded love for my country, my 
soundness of principle and undeviating 
consistency of conduct, and my fervent 
aspirations and dear exertions to secure 
the peace and maintain unimpaired the 
accumulated glories of our beloved 
England, entitled me to hope for so 
distinguished a mark of my sovereign’s 
favour ; but, really, when I saw some 
of the individuals who have been re- 
cently pumped upon from the fountain 
of honour, and yet not cleansed, I-cer- 
tainly should not have been astonished 
if, under my peculiar circumstances, a 
gracious master had condescended to 
remember me. The effulgence of the 
royal sunbeam breaking upon my hu- 
mility would have warmed, not dazzled ; 
it would have penetrated genially to 
my heart’s core; but I should have 
looked upon it without glamour. Set- 
ting, however, all bygone services aside, 
the savour of which, unlike a dead 
enemy, however potent it may be, is, I 
know, not sweet—waiving all claims, 
exoteric, intrinsic, and esoteric, that I 
may possess—speaking of myself with 
all becoming modesty, yet, like St. Paul, 
magnificabo apostolatum meum, therefore 
will 1 venture to say, that it would be 
wise on the part of government to have 
* exalted me to a station from which I 
might survey new fields for philanthro- 
pic labour, and in which the sphere of 
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my utility might be enlarged.” I 
maintain, moreover, that, from the total 
change which has taken place in the 
character and conduct of public men— 
the arts by which they are raised, and 
the fashion after which they are re- 
warded, it is absolutely essential to the 
public service and the commonweal 
that some individual possessing my 
peculiar qualities and capabilities 
should be elevated to a place upon 
that political stage whereon the eyes 
of all Englishmen are now anxiously 
fixed. Under the influence of the new 
system a most dangerous individual 
has been promoted. This system 
would seem to have been modelled in 
many respects from that which Swift 
has imagined and described as prevail- 
ing in the court of Lilliput. At all 
events, we have proceedings here per- 
fectly analogous “ to that infamous prac- 
tice of acquiring great employments by 
dancing on the ropes, and badges of 
favour and distinction by leaping over 
sticks and creeping under them,” 
which Mr. Gulliver is made to con- 
demn. Now, in a state wherein this is 
in the least degree allowed to prevail, 
the individual who can cut capers and 
throw summersets as well as Flimnap 
the treasurer, and with a vigour, rapi- 
dity, and power of repetition propor- 
tionate to his greater strength and size, 
must be certain of attaining high office, 
provided only the capers and contor- 
tions of his mind bear even a remote 
ratio to those of his natural body, as is 
the case with the personage in ques- 
tion; and therefore is he dangerous! 
* Surely (observes Bacon), as there are 
mountebanques for the natural body, so 
are there mountebangues for the politic 
body.” Undoubtedly there are, and 
not only in the sense of quacks but of 
posture-makers. And it is these very 
excellencies, congenital and acquired, 
which render him, being as he is 
splenetic and malignant, a person 
to be regarded with much fear. In 
the first place, the habitus saltationis, 
which has been doubted by the lo- 
gicians as inherent in a dancing-mas- 
ter procreated of a dancing master, 
is absolutely inherent in him; and, 
no matter what may be the scene, no 
matter what may be the character of 
the audience, it is as necessary that he 
should play fantastic and forlorn antics 
as that he should live, and move, and 
continue to have his being. His very 
virtues turn to crimes, and make him 
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more to be dreaded even than his rival 
O'Connell, the political mountebank 
and mendicant of Ireland. Tue sor- 
DID AGITATOR is acalculator; he never 
cuts an idle caper; he always looks to 
the reward: where there is none, he 
remains quiet; and at any time, fora 
proper consideration, may be kept 
quiet. There is always a relation — 
a reciprocate action— between him and 
those for whom he performs: he ac- 
cordingly endeavours to accommodate 
himself to the feelings of the spectators ; 
and the extent of exposure in his pirou- 
ettes and of vigour in his motions is 
nicely arranged in proportion to the 
pruriency of the peepers. But the 
other is deeply imbued with an ab- 
stract love of his art—an honest, dis- 
interested love of his art; he de- 
lights in it—he must practise it! He 
cannot be quiet; rather than not per- 
form at all, he will perform gratui- 
tously, When, by reiterated appear- 
ances, he has satiated the metropolis 
until it is sick to death of his very name 
(for what is there of which man will 
not tire), he next’ exhausts the ap- 
plauses of the filthiest rabble of the 
provinces ; and, lastly, finding that 
there is no longer a place or a specta- 
tor for him in this country, he rushes 
into foreign parts, amidst a nation of 
rivals, and there plays his best gambols 
to a mocking congregation of grinners. 
O'Connell, on the contrary, never con- 
descends to make a common “ head- 
over-heels” without sending the hat 
round ; unless, indeed, the exhibition 
be not exactly popular, and the tum- 
bler, like the ancient street-buffoons of 
the French king, right well paid for 
his exertions from some other source. 
To this man, representing in a grave 
and dignified assemblage — one in 
which the strictest decorum should 
prevail (for I agree with Burke that 
when men in a certain rank lose deco- 
rum they lose every thing)—to this 
man, representing in such an assem- 
blage the saltatory principle of evil, I 
say it behoved the government to have 
provided an antagonist power: I hesi- 
tate not to say that power might have 
been found in me. If I cannot creep 
as well—and since the change of minis- 
try* that is no longer necessary—I can 


* Sir Charles alludes to the change 


The observation holds good, even now: henceforth we can only have ‘ bold-faced 
villains.” 
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leap quite as well; I have practised it 
nearly as much as he, and I possess far 
greater vigour and energy of limb; 
and, above all, I possess a purer and a 
lighter heart, and a conscience void of 
all wilful offence against my God, my 
church, my king, my country, and my 
fellow-subjects. Contending for the 
good cause, with the king’s name once 
more on iny side, I should fear him 
not. I would jump with him, I would 
caper with him, I would rant with him, 
I would rave with him! Acknowledg- 
ing his great powers,— having been a 
constant and delighted observer of his 
exhibitions,—and, as will abundantly 
appear by and by, entertaining the 
most unbounded admiration of the 
man in his professional character, 1 
should fearlessly encounter him, confi- 
dent that, albeit I might find in him a 
Tripet, he would be compelled to re- 
cognise in my person a Gymnaste.+ 
Certain am I therefore that, after this 
explanation, it will be manifest to all 
that no silly pride, no childish longing 
for “ the gewgaw splendours of office,” 
inspired the wish of stepping beyond 
the respectable mediocrity of my situa- 
tion ; my only anxiety was to obtain 
the opportunity of being useful; and, 
however unworthy in other respects, 
yet I doubt not that I should have 
been received with delight by the mem- 
bers of that dignified body, as a specific 
against the canker with which they are 
afflicted,— as the appointed destroyer 
of an animal noxious to them in the 
last degree —fatal to their repose—for- 
midable even to their existence; I feel, 
too, that I should be held by them in 
grateful veneration, were it only on the 
principle the Egyptian loves and 
cherishes the Ibis living, and raises 
monuments to him dead. 

After this candid exposition of my 
views and feelings, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to deny the fact of my 
having ever appeared within the walls 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel since it was 
desecrated by the presence of our Re- 
formados and Exaltados, whom [should 
be glad, by the way, to see Exaltados 
in a different sense of the word from 
that in which it is commonly applied 
to them. I feel bound, however, to 


state that a report has gone abroad to 





consequent on the expulsion of Melbourne. 
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the effect that I, Sir Charles Botherall, 
was continually to be seen wandering 
in melancholy guise through the pur- 
lieus of the houses of parliament, which 
have since gone through the searching 
purification of fire— the only one which 
could be found adequate after their 
damnable pollution by the late re- 
formed house; but which, whether 
proceeding from a spontaneous com- 
bustion or the act of some incendiary 
—a reformer who wanted to be dur 
senatus by a double tenure, the tongue 
of Cicero and the torch of Clodius— 
is a matter of as much doubt and 
mystification as the catastrophe of the 
Melbourne administration ; and it was 
added, that I was to be observed, ever 
as I might, appearing in the immediate 
precincts of either assemblage. In fact, 
I was compared to an unquiet ghost 
revisiting those places which it most 
loved and affected ; and wherein it had 
experienced the dearest happiness 
while in the flesh; and which pre- 
vailing memory cherished even after 
the passion of death—as Achilles 
vowed he would the remembrance of 
his beloved companion. Now this 
idle rumour, which was, from obvious 
causes, widely spread, originated in 
circumstances that I am anxious to 
explain. I never did enter the House 
of Commons since the day on which 
that nefarious trick of bringing down 
our gracious sovereign on us unawares, 
to dismiss his faithful parliament before 
we had an opportunity of embodying 
and recording our loyal and constitu- 
tional feelings in a resolution, was 
played by the candid Althorp and the 
consistent Brougham. I wanted our 
frieuds—and so did Manners Sutton 
and Peel—I wanted our friends to 
make fast the door, and throw Althorp 
and a few other revolutionists out of 
the window. But from awe of the 
king’s name, which our atrocious ad- 
versaries had suborned to their base, 
unconstitutional, and disloyal purposes, 
there was an irrevocable moment of 
irresolution ; and in the next moment 
the glorious opportunity which was 
then afforded us had passed away for 
ever. Ichabod! Ichabod! But the 
theme is too sorrowful to dwell upon. 
Suffice it to say, that I then shook the 
dust from my feet—leaving for a season, 
if haply not for ever, that which had 
erstwhile been Freedom’s most august 
temple upon earth, but which I feared 
might at no distant period be con- 
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verted into “ aden of thieves.” Fre- 
quently, however, have [ been a visitor 
at another house in the neighbourhood ; 
and from this it is that the report to 
which I adverted did originate. I was 
led thither, however, by no predomi- 
nant taste for political matters, by no 
overweening curiosity, by no idle de- 
sire of assisting (to use the self-compli- 
mentary idiom of the French) at the 
discussions. No! My politics as a 
public man stand suspended. I will 
only resume them when the people of 
England shall have regained their 
senses. Then will Wilson Croker, who 
has been ostracised for his talents and 
genius, and I, who have been pro- 
scribed for my honesty, should we be 
yet living, take our seats in a rege- 
nerate house of commons—he as 
member for Trinity College, Dublin, 
and [ as member for the University of 
Oxford. No lingering love, then, of 
that wordy-war, in which for many 
years I took so prominent a part, 
guided my steps in the direction which 
they took. Yet was I for a long period 
daily to be seen. I went thither at the 
close of my day’s labour with the same 
object, and precisely upon the same 
principles, moral and physiological, 
which induced the celebrated Mura- 
tori regularly to frequent the market- 
place of an evening, after having 
brought his mighty toil of ten hours’ 
duration to its conclusion. And most 
beneficial to health, alike of mind and 
body, was the innocent and quaint 
recreation thus afforded to both of us 
in our several pursuits; to him, after 
his gigantic literary labours—to me, 
after pleading all day in the courts of 
justice or before the privy-council—or, 
it might chance, before you, my lord~ 
protector, and a jury of Fraserians. 
He went into the market-place, to 
watch the vagaries of the hero of the 
puppet-shows —I to another place, to 
witness the gambols and grimaces of a 
high functionary. And if I could have 
taken the glorious old chronicler by the 
hand and led him thither, I should, 
notwithstanding his keen sense of the 
ridiculous, his nice Italian judgment, 
and vast experience in matters of 
grotesque buffoonery, have confidently 
cried out to him, with a loud voice, 
“Ecco 11 vero Purcinetito!” I 
would maintain that this exalted per- 
sonage combined in his performance 
every property, accident, and attribute 
of the extravagantly ludicrous which 
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are to be found in the exhibitions of a 
common Punch, together with all the 
markworthy qualities of all the varieties 
of ysAwroroo, or laughter-mongers, that 
have ever appeared upon the earth, 
together with a number of qualities in 
the Sannic line which are peculiarly 
and exclusively hisown. Like Punch, 
he can roll and tumble, and sprawl 
and squeel, and skip and caper, and 
chatter, and cry, and laugh, and jest 
practically, and moralise in maudlin 
dumb-show, and quarrel foully, and 
caress fulsomely, and play the bully 
and the coward; and, lastly, he can 
toss and tousle after the most approved 
fashion any old Judy (of a man) who 
may chance to fall in his way, when 
he is in the least ercited—when he is in 
romping humour, or in angry mood. 
Like the harlequin of our pantomimes, 
he can fling his head into a state of 
absolute gyration. Like the ancient 
Arlecchino,* or Zanni, he can speak 
the dialect of the vulgar with infinite 
force and fluency. He is in fact com- 
plete master of the slang dictionary. 
He can use the lowest phrases and 
make the vilest jests, interspersing 
them the while with passages of sen- 
timental morality, with snatches of 
ancient wisdom and the most sublime 
truths. Like the still more ancient 
Sannio,+ he can throw himself into 
attitudes the most extraordinary and 
ridiculous, and exhibit the most gro- 
tesque gambols and grimaces. He can 
puff out his cheeks—those note per 
oppida bucce—in such sort, as well 
to win the title of buffonet in its ori- 
ginal acceptation. He can chatter as 
well as any of the old ciar/atani;§ and 
caper as nimbly and as drolly ona bench 
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as any one of the ancient saltimbanchi.|| 
Like Pantalone { of yore, he is lean— 
wrinkled, and lyart, and—no, not 
Grey; he hates a certain venerable 
senior, in the seventy-first year of his 
age, too cordially, ever to shew that 
colour while a drop of dye-stuff is to 
be purchased in Great Britain. But 
he is as good a talker —that is to say, 
as great a proser—as Pantalone ; and 
he is like him, moreover, in his do- 
mestic and private virtues and pecu- 
liarities : he is irreproachable in all his 
private relations—a good father, a good 
husband, a good friend, and a very good 
brother—fond of making money, and 
fond of money honestly acquired — 
often generous — sometimes munificent 
—never miserly—and seldom avari- 
cious. Like, most like, is he in a mul- 
titude of respects to the “ dottore,” ** 
who, it will be remembered, was re- 
garded as the emblem of the university 
of Bologna, and who has been de- 
scribed as follows: ‘ He is in sooth 
a sad chatterer, and hashes up his 
phrases with a plentiful seasoning of 
Latin. He ever strives to find a rea- 
son for every thing; and this comes 


Srom his talking on all subjects, good, 


bad, and indifferent. He gives it as 
his opinion, that man must remain an 
eternal blockhead unless he study at his 
darling Bolognese school. He firmly 
believes that a lawyer can talk upon 
all subjects, understand all subjects, and 
that his word should always be taken 
as an axiom.” And, lastly, his com- 
plexion is as swarthy as the mask of 
Brighella ; and he can upon occasion 
use a dialect and pronunciation as 
barbarously provincial as any truffal- 
dino or meneghino of them all.¢+ Art 


* Arlecchino is properly a low slave and laughter-monger ; on the Italian stage 


he is supposed to be a Bergamasque. 


t Sannio, a grimacer and posture-maker, derived from sanna, a grimace. Sannio 


is thus, with curious felicity, described in the Septem Linguarum Calepinus: — 
Scurra, qui omnibus modis risum movere nititur, qui soluto risu et contortis cor- 


poris totius partibus quempiam irridet, moresque aliorum tam inepto gestu exprimit, 
ut, cum alios irrideat, ipse omnibus fit ridiculus.” That is, a buffoon, who by all 
means endeavours to promote laughter—who, with great guffaws and contortions of 
every part of his body, mocketh somebody—and who displays the fashions of others 
by actions so silly, that, whilst he may be mocking others, he himself becomes 


ridiculous to all. 
+ 


slap from a brother mime. 


$ Ciarlatani, from ciarlare, to chatter. 


¢ Buffone, from buccas flare, to puff out the cheeks to receive the open-handed 


|| Saltimbanchi, from saltanti in banchi ; dancers, or jumpers, or posture-makers on 
benches or scaffolds. Cantimbanchi, from cantanti in banchi ; singers on scaffolds. 


GP 


‘antalone is a caricature on the old Venetian merchant. 


** Il Dottore is, of course, the Doctor of Bologna. 
+ t Truffaldino and Meneghino are the same as Arlecchino, except that they 


typify other districts, and severally speak different dialects. 
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and nature, too, as I before intimated, 
have combined in endowing him with 
other qualities peculiarly his own— 
qualities, physical and mental, which 
give him most marvellous advantages, 
not only in the execution of particular 
gymnics, but in his histrionic perform- 
ance generally. He has been gifted 
with a set of features most wonderfully 
mobile: they can be drawn into any 
form of superhuman grotesqueness, of 
forlorn and fearful comicality. Had 
he lived in the olden times when 
superstition was rife, when spells had 
power, and wizards who could com- 
mand the elements, and evil spirits 
their familiars, abounded upon earth, 
he would have been invaluable as an 
actor in the blood-reeking farce of a 
possession, wherein the person whose 
body was usurped by a pack of 
demons was wont, under the direction 
of the exorcist, to exhibit through the 
veil of the flesh —that is to say, on his 
own countenance—the importraiture 
of the several diabolic tenants of his 
earthly tabernacle. 

The muscles of our hero’s face, too, 
are in a state of constant action: his 
countenance figures forth the perpetual 
motion ; and if it did not, as I am 
informed, unfortunately sink into a 
state of quiescence when he is asleep, 
and not dreaming, it would entitle him 
to the reward appointed for the dis- 
covery and display of the aforesaid 
perpetual motion. But the most extra- 
ordinary and the most marvellously 
mobile feature of all is the nose. It 
would seem that he is compelled to 
raise it, as though it were a portcullis, 
when he wants to open the great gates 
of his mouth— or, rather, to lift it and 
twist it upwards, as though it were 
the proboscis of an elephant. An 
inquisitor might, without any great 
stretch of credulity, believe it to be 
tenanted by a demon. A pathologist 
would pronounce it to be under the 
influence of a perpetual priapism. 
Then his form is altogether as wildly 
strange as is his countenance. He 
looks like a skeleton hastily evoked 
from the valley of Jehoshaphat by the 
art of the magician, who, having scant- 
ily invested the dry bones with muscle, 
and brawn, and sinew, has lastly hawled 
over them, in a clumsy, slovenly man- 
ner, an ill-fitting skin. And then to 
see him, with this form and these fea- 
tures, with these differences, properties, 
and accidents, engaged in one of his 
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grand multifarious performances —as- 
serting, like Bottom the weaver, his 
anxiety, nay, his right, to play every 
part in the drama which was going 
forward, and rehearsing snatches of 
each “ most obscenely and courageously,” 
to give a touch of his quality therein ; 
now claiming in rampant mood to roar 
like the lion, so that the Duke should 
say, “ Let him roar again! let him 
roar again!” and now showing how, 
for the especial benefit of the ladies, 
he could “ aggravate his voice so as to 
roar you as gently as any sucking dove” 
—now, in a melting humour, volun- 
teering “ to hide his face, and speak in 
a monstrous little voice,” that he may 
impersonate the tender Thisbe—anon, 
in a pathetic and romantic mood, 
willing to sustain the part of that 
“ most lovely and gentlemanlike man, 
Pyramus ;” and observing, “ that will 
ask some tears in the true performing 
of it ;” but adding, “ If I do it, let 
the audience look to their eyes: I will 
move storms; I will condole in some 
measure ;”” and subjoining, in the very 
truth of his heart, “ Yer My cuier 
HUMOUR IS FOR A TYRANT: I could 
play Ercles rarely, or a part to tear a 
cat in, to make all split.” 'To see him, 
I say, putting forth these various claims, 
and vouchsafing these many offers, and 
the while, at proper intervals, sneering 
and snarling, and scolding and skip- 
ping, and worrying now this person 
and now that—sputtering forth the 
most preposterous mistatements and 
the most ridiculous propositions—now 
contradicting every body about him, 
and now contradicting himself— play- 
ing, in his discourse, all manner of 
fantastic tricks with sense, grammar, 
and English, and with decorum above 
all—now jumping convulsively into 
the air, the flaps of his wig and his 
sad-coloured gown being flung aside 
meantime by an impatient hand, 


** To float as wild as mountain breezes” 


—now thumping his hat with insane 
vehemence, and anon flourishing it aloft 
over his head, as if he wished to make 
a set of bells (which, indeed, ought to 
have been attached to it for his use 
and honour) jingle their barbaresque 
accompaniments to his bacchanalian 
harangue—and haply at the last, as it 
is once said he did on a great occasion, 
sinking on his knees, and concluding 
with a solemn quotation from a philo- 
sopher of whose doctrines generally he 
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is mightily enamoured, saying, “ I do 
not speak to you in drink, but in tears 
—not in pleasure, but in passion—not 
in words only, but in woes also ;”’ and 
with the last sound drooping his head 
upon his breast, and clapping his arms 
as though they were wings; and then 
falling prostrate, as if, like that rare 
bird upon earth, a black swan, about 
to expire with the mournful echo of the 
last sad note of his own all-heavenly 
music. To see, hear, mark, and under- 
stand all this, was to me most inex- 
pressibly exquisite entertainment; it 
used to afford me that right hearty 
laughter which tingles cheerily to the 
fingers’ ends, which smoothes the wrin- 
kle from the brow of care, which swells 
the heart and enables it to throw off 
the burden that the conditions of our 
mortal existence, our duties, sympa- 
thies, pursuits, and occupations, neces- 
sarily heap upon us;—that laughter 
which nothing can control, and which 
seems as it bursts forth to have no 
limit of duration—the inextinguishable 
laughter of old Homer—the deCeoros 
ysaws, which, restored, in its passicn- 
exhausting convulsions, peace and har- 
mony, hilarity and good-will, to the 
assemblage of the immortal gods ; the 
while they watched the awkward mi- 
nistration of “ the rude skinker” in an 
office whose functions all well felt 
should be deftly, and gently, and 
gracefully discharged.* 

Abundantly ludicrous, too, is it, 
and admirably pleasant, is it to see this 
obscene idol of the rabble since he has 
been pushed from his “ pride of place,” 
and stripped of his trappings. Perhaps 
the sight is even more curious than 
before. Certainly, quoth old Veru- 
lam, “to men of great judgment, 
bold persons are a sport to behold; 
nay, and to the vulgar also. Boldness 
hath somewhat of the ridiculous; for 
if absurdity be the subject of laughter, 
doubt you uot but great boldness is 
seldom without some absurdity? Es- 
pecially it is a sport to see when a 
bold fellow is out of countenance ; for 
that puts his face into a most shrunken 
and wooden aspect, as needs it must.” 
And such has been the effect in this case: 





* In Dryden’s fine poem on the subject of the first book of Homer we find — 
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our friend, in all excepting learning and 
— eloquence, is a perfect picture of 
penser’s Despayre—- 

«* The man of hell that calls himself 

Despayre.” 

Surely this will account most satisfac- 
torily for my frequent appearances at 
this house. And having made this 
explanation, I shall proceed to state, 
that the cause of my illness was sim- 
ply what in common parlance might 
be described as a break-up of the sys- 
tem, from an over-quantity of mental 
labour, continued without cease or re- 
laxation for a number of years in the 
execution of my professional duties, 
and in acquiring knowledge, either as 
directly useful or as ancillary to their 
due performance. This, and certain 
vigils which I kept in gratification of 
passions of my own, sometimes in pure 
jollity and frolic, sometimes in dee 
and strange study (for, like Manfred, 


‘¢ ] passed 
The nights of years in sciences untaught, 
Save in the old time’’), 


had so wrought upon the irritable 
fibre throughout the system,— had, in 
a word, so affected the irritable prin- 
ciple, that illness such as I have inti- 
mated necessarily did ensue. It was, 
I am well inclined to believe, one of 
those critical diseases to which soul 
(again using the language of the Pytha- 
goreans) in like sort with body is sub- 


jected. In infancy and childhood, and 


in all the grand epochs of mutation and 
transition in the human frame, these 
diseases, more or less violent, occur, 
generally for the once, certainly never 
to return after the same fashion, or with 
their pristine force, and prepare us for 
the labours and conditions of our sub- 
sequent existence by the prompt and 
salutary vehemence of their operation, 
disembarrassing us of peccant or 
superabundant humours, or haply of 
such physical properties as in our al- 
tered state would be inconsistent with 
our well-being. Thus hath the soul, at 
a more advanced period in the life of 
man, but yet as it were in its own in- 
fancy, and so on in its several stages of 
procession, until the mortal machinery 






‘* The Reconciler bowl went round the board ; 
Which, emptied, the rude Skinker still restored. 
Loud fits of laughter seized the guests, to see 


The limping god so deft at his new ministry.” 
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through which it acts has been gra- 
dually worn away, or rudely broken, 
—and all is o’er; dust returning to 
dust, and the spirit expanding into the 
universe from whence it was abstracted 
for a season,—thus I do believe hath 
the soul its critical diseases acting in 
violence, purifying in the result, pur- 
ging it by their fiery ordeal of the idler, 
fonder, worser, and more earthly of the 
passions wherewith erstwhile its being 
was interfused,— diminishing the effi- 
cacy of mere earthly excitements, and 
thereby increasing the power over it of 
the pure reasoning mind (which is the 
Divinity itself intercommuning with 
its creature), and so befitting it more 
and more to fulfil its appointed mission 
in this “ vale of tears!” One of these 
fever-fits of the soul, which passing 
away leave us with a calmer, a higher, 
and more potent wILL, without dimi- 
nishing our capability of EXCITEMENT 
for all things worthy, I should humbly 
hope I have experienced. Another, 
and another, too, I must expect to un- 
dergo, as some before I have also un- 
dergone,— for my soul has not been 
yet soothed into quiet. The diminu- 
tion in the number of the idols I was 
wont to worship has only from this era 
of my life concentrated my adoration 
on the few. If Love and Pleasure 
have been cast from their pedestals, 
Glory stands aloft more august and re- 
splendent than he ever before seemed 
to the unsteady gaze, the wandering 
eye of his more youthful votary. Now 
T feel, with the orator of old, “ Nihil 
in vitd magnopere expetendum preter 
gtoriam atque honestatem ;” and well 
do I know the inevitable penalty of 
this feeling — of 


‘« this fever at the core, 
Fatal to him who bears, to all that ever 
bore.” 


But so be it. Man must, in the various 
successive passages of his mortal pil- 
grimage, obey the dictates of mind, 
whether it be clouded or serene; and 
in this sense he must fulfil his destiny. 
No trial, however so severe, as that I 
have recently undergone, can, I should 
suppose, await me. Before this in its 
force I laid myself prone; and for 
months afterwards I rested, cold, and 
calm, and passionless, as should be an 
aspirant for the mysteries of Isis, after 
having drunk of Cyceon,—tranquilly 
awaiting the moment when the vital 
flame might burst forth from the em- 
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bers wherein it had been well nigh 
smothered, brighter and purer than it 
had ever before beamed. At length 
there was a blessed resurrection of 
body and of mind,— first of body, but 
at the last of mind ; and-I now return 
to the scene of my olden and dearest 
exertions perfectly recovered. The 
only touch of anxiety which crossed me 
in my retirement, wherein I had endea- 
voured, and not unsuccessfully, so far 
as the feeling went, to be again a boy, 
was the necessity of abandoning this 
cause, in which I now have yet the 
honour to stand forward. The case of 
my illustrious client must, I knew, be 
taken into other hands; I would have 
fain consoled myself with the hope 
that he might have met with an abler 
advocate, who I did flatter myself 
would feel it expedient to follow forth 
my views. Yet a natural feeling of 
inquietude would still remain! but on 
my return to the world it was at once 
dissipated! The subject, like Gulli- 
ver’s hat, had been dragged for some 
very little distance by prodigious la- 
bour; no alteration whatsoever being 
made in it, except through the accre- 
tion of the mud and dust which it had 
acquired by the way; and it had been 
fingered by noble and dignified per- 
sons, but they could make nothing of 
it, saving that it was a monster which 
they could not comprehend. They 
adopted, so far forth as their pigmy 
minds would permit, the ideas which 
I had promulgated ; but they could go 
no further,—they could net pursue the 
strain. The hilt of the mighty weapon 
was there,— the weapon itself was 
drawn for a space,— but they could 
not extract it further; they admired, 
but they were bewildered by the flash 
even of the small portion which lay 
bare. In a word, it was no work for 
noble lordlings and for honourable 
lawerlings. Fools! they most assidu- 
ously read my speeches, the matter 
whereof they diluted and _ perverted. 
Why did they not remember what I 
said about the dss #yu? Surely they 
ought to have known that Mirabeau 
was no creature for them to deal withal, 
—that he was neither of their intel- 
lectual order nor of their essence : he 
was no theme for the emasculate exer- 
cises of superannuated schoolboys. 
No! let these individuals confine 
themselves to turning the ravings of 
mad French melodrama into drivelling 
English doggerel, and stringing to- 
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gether on the worthless thread of their 
paltry narratives the letters and dis- 
patches of soldiers or patriots, who 
would blush to acknowledge them as 
their descendants; but let them keep 
aloof from matters which they may in- 
deed approach, perhaps lift, but which 
it is utterly impossible they could ever 
wield. Let them leave Mirabeau and 
such like historic characters to men. 
Be they content with panegyrising each 
other in their places, and with compar- 
ing Lord Johnny Russell to Justinian, 
Lord Mahon to Thucydides, Lord 
Althorp to Solon, Bear Ellice to Sci- 
pio Africanus, Lord Palmerston to one 
of the Cupids, Lord Grey to Julius 
Cesar, and, if they so please it, Lord 
Brougham to Brutus. For their sakes, 
I hope they will be so; but for mine 
own poor part”’ I care not—I am joy- 
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ous: Mirabeau, I find, is all my own ; 
and now, in the full vigour of mind 
and body I resume. 


‘* Again I seize the theme, then but be- 
gun, e 

And bear it with me as the rushing wind 

Bears the cloud onwards.” 


I will divide the subject. I will 
consider Mirabeau under four heads. 
1, as a man; 2,as an author; 3,as an 
orator; 4, asa politician. In the last 
I propose to supply a want in history, 
—the true and pervading account of 
the first three years of the revolution. 

As I consider my client under each 
of the heads I have enumerated, I shall 
reply to the accusations which have 
been made and the charges which have 
been insinuated against him. 


COMMENTS BY MORGAN RATTLER. 
Of Madness, §c. Vide p. 530. 


I wish to offer a few observations on this fearfully interesting subject. The 
most ancient nosological division of madness into several great classes, according 
to its constant and peculiar effects, is, I should fancy, to be found in the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus. In the burden of “ the astounding strain” of the hymn 
the Furies sing over the devoted head of Orestes, he is threatened with each 
and every variety of madness, as the deepest and deadliest spell-woven curse 
which even the vengeance of hell can heap upon him : 
"Emi 8 ow rebupivy 
Tods wtdos, TAPAKONA’, 
TIAPA®OPA’, PPENOAAATS, 
“Tuvos & Egivviwy, 
Aiopsos Peevey &poe- 
Mixros, avova Beorois. 

In Latin, these lines would be thus literally rendered : 


Super illo autem capite nobis sacro canatur carmen, AMENTIAM, DELIRIUM, 
MENTIS DELIQUIUM ciens, hymnus furiarum animum ligaturus, a lyra alienus, tabem 
mortalibus inferens ! 


And in English I have paraphrased them after the following fashion : 


O’er the doom’d one this the strain — 

To CLOUD THE MIND, TO FIRE THE BRAIN, 
To PROSTRATE ALL THE POWER OF THOUGHT: 
The Furies’ hymn thus deftly wrought, 

To chain the spirit in a spell, 

Foe to the lyre, man-withering, fell ! 


The last and most accredited nosological division of madaess is into “ mora} 


” ? 


insanity,” intellectual insanity,” and “incoherent madness ;” a description 
whereof I would humbly recommend to the consideration of some of our political 
mountebanques, ere they may have actually arrived at that point when they shall 
be quite incurable. 


“ec 


tribus Anticyris caput insanabile.” 


Pinel, who styles this form of the disease Dementia (Demence, Demented- 
ness), thus describes it: —“‘ RapID SUCCESSION, OR UNINTERRUPTED ALTERATION 
OF INSULATED IDEAS, AND EVANESCENT AND UNCONNECTED EMOTIONS ; CON- 
TINUALLY REPEATED ACTS OF EXTRAVAGANCE; COMPLETE FORGETFULNESS OF 
EVERY PREVIOUS STATE; DIMINISHED SENSIBILITY TO EXTERNAL IMPRESSIONS; 
ABOLITION OF THE FACULTY OF JUDGMENT; PERPETUAL activity!” 
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Of Drunkenness, §c. Vide p. 537. 


The eminent performer described in the text, concurs particularly in the 
jovial philosopher’s opinion of the virtues of Sherris’ sack, which, it will be 
remembered, Sir John Falstaff declares “ hath a twofold operation,” ascending 
into the brain, and making it “ apprehensive, quick, forgettive, full of nimble, 
fiery, and delectable shapes ;” and, secondly, warming the blood, and rendering 
the most white-livered wretch valiant; so that without it his “ learning were 
a mere hoard of gold, kept by a devil, till sack commences it and sets it in 
act and use.” And, as an exemplar of the truth of the latter proposition, the 
plump knight observes: “ Hereof comes it that Harry is valiant; for the cold 
blood he did naturally inherit of his father he hath, like lean, sterile, and bare 
land, manured, husbanded, and tilled, with excellent endeavour of drinking 
good, and good store of fertile Sherris, that he is become very hot and valiant.” 

It is only in soliloquy, however, that Sir John, now a gentleman in place and 
trust, ventures to moralise after this honest and hearty fashion. He subscribes 
himself, “ Jack Falstaff with my familiars, John with my brothers and sisters, 
and Sir John with all Europe ;” but under not one of these styles will he admit 
that he is addicted to drink: he has that excessive sensitiveness, that nervous 
irascibility, whenever the subject of drinking is alluded to, which is common to 
all drunkards. Even when “the old boar is in the old frank” amongst his 
veriest familiars, “Jack,” after having “‘quaffed potations pottle deep,” is of- 
fended, or at least piqued, at being reminded of the fact by his play-fellow, 
Prince Hal, and forthwith hastens to change the subject. 


‘** Give me them that will face me !—give me a cup of sack! I am a rocuE Ir I 
DRUNK TO-DAY ! 

Prince Henry. O villain! thy lips are scarce wiped since thou drunkest last. 

Falstaff. All’s one for that! A plague of all cowards still say 1! [ He drinks. 

Prince Henry. What’s the matter ? 

Falstaff. What’s the matter !” 
And forthwith, without any more evasion or circumlocution, out comes the 
statement. He is but too happy to escape the other subject. It is like the 
argument of his running away: “ No more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me!” 
Ay, the prince has fallen on the spell — he has lighted on the words of power — 
and Jack is compelled to speak outright, even as the mystic Pistol was after- 
wards, when conjured by the knight himself with the magic formula: 

“* O base Assyrian knight! what is thy news? 
Let King Cophetua know the truth thereof.” 

But, now, remember this was in Jack's own club, amongst his old pot-compa- 
nions, where they “ played out the play,” and were quite as free and easy as a man 
might be in modern days at the Eccentrics, or the Beef-Steaks; and then, only 
think what would have been the fury of Sir John’s rage, if there had been any 
the slightest imputation cast upon his sobriety at court, or in any grave and 
worshipful assemblage! Why, the burst of indignant eloquence in which he 
would rail against the “ odious and beastly sin of drunkenness,” as the statute of 
James I. styles it, and the volley of vituperation wherewith he would overwhelm 
the slanderer and retort the charge against him, even though he were a peer of 
the realm or a prince of the blood, would be quite astounding! The fact is, 
drunkards are like women of gallantry —they can tolerate no allusion to their 
darling vice without flying into a rage; and the more exalted the rank or station 
they may have attained or achieved, the more thin-skinned do they naturally 
become. The vice generally accompanies the individual in every step of even 
the most miraculously prosperous career; for the morbid excitement to which he 
has accustomed himself becomes necessary to his existence, becomes indispens- 
able to him in the discharge of the labours and duties of his situation. Never 
was there a more audaciously absurd sophism, than that it is impossible a hard- 
working man can be a drunkard: the experience of every day proves the con- 
trary. Some of the hardest-working men, physically and mentally, in all classes, 
from the coal-heaver to the poet, have been notorious drunkards. In fact, the 
observation of the alguazil to Gil Blas, when he picked the drunken rector of 
the university out of the kennel, and dilated upon all his great qualities —his 
encyclopedic learning, his tremendous flur de bouche, &c. &c., is correct, but by 
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no means sufficiently sweeping. He says, “‘ Les honneurs ne changent pas tou- 
jours les meurs ;” 1 should say, they do so very, very rarely, indeed. 

To a person in a dignified station, however, the glance at his vice is bitter as 
death itself. It never occurs to him that people, knowing his propensity of old, 
may say of him, good-naturedly, “ Ah, poor fellow! he must have been drunk at 
the time!” No, rather than allow the plea of such an excuse, he will confess to 
the deliberate commission of the most improper and ungentlemanlike conduct, 
and the use of the most atrocious language; nay, he will set up any other 
motive—cause however base, any disease —ay, even insanity itself!—rather 
than acknowledge that temporary aberration of the reasoning and governing 
power, which is obvious to every body, but which he impudently hopes to outface, 
by exhibiting himself as a hardy rebel to the truth. 

Upon these considerations it is that I have been induced to abandon the 
opinion which I formerly held respecting an Homeric line, which has been 
obolised. Some would fain have it inserted in the apology which Agamemnon 
offers to Achilles. I once agreed with them: I no longer do so; and I shall 
tell the reasons why, because they will bear strongly upon the question on hand. 
It is quite clear that Agamemnon, the generalissimo of the Greeks, king of men, 
and so forth, was, albeit a good man of business, addicted to drink. So much 
occupied, indeed, was he, that the ordinary allowance of sweet sleep was denied 
him. The dream sent by Jove whispers in his ear, 

Od xen ravwizsov sidev BovrAnPoger dvden 
"% Amoi @ sairergaharas xa) room wiundrn. 
It is not fitting that all night should sleep a counsel-fraught man, 
To whom the host is intrusted, and so many things are in care. 
Or, in Father Prout’s metrical hand-gallop : 
It is not right that all night a statesman should sleep, 
Who the host has in trust, and a watch ought to keep. 
But although he could submit to be stinted in sleep, he could not endure to be 
stinted in his liquor ; and to explain the matter popularly, this, upon the occasion 
of a solemn debate, over which he presided, “ got him into a scrape,” which was 
productive of the most grievous consequences; as described in the first half- 
dozen lines of the Iliad. Agamemnon presided as chairman over an assemblage 
of the leaders and representatives of the Grecian host, and had, unfortunately, 
come there drunk; so that before long he insulted Chalcas, a venerable old 
prophet of a man, like Lord Eldon now-a-days; and afterwards assailed, in a 
strain of the most vulgar insolence, Achilles, who was the Duke of Wellington 
of the time — a hero whom every body but Thersites loved and reverenced. The 
victor of a hundred fights answered, rather sharply, 
OivoCagis, xuvds opm’ Exwy xeadiny D srdpoo* 
(thus rendered admirably in equivalents, by glorious John, 
‘“‘ Drunkard and dastard, insolent and mean !’’) 
and was first disposed to kick him, but afterwards, from a regard to decorum, 
declined doing so, and contented himself with contemptuously withdrawing 
from an assemblage which permitted itself to be presided over by a drunkard. 
Time rolled on, and after infinite injuries had resulted from this drunken escapade 
of Agamemnon’s, he found it necessary humbly to apologise to Achilles ; and in 
Clarke’s text he says, 
"AAA’ korsi daoduny, nal sv Poivas iksrsro Zeds- 
(i. e., but since I have been discord-struck, i.e. bothered, and Jove deprived me 
of my reasoning powers.) After the which, Barnesius added from Eustathius : 
"H olvw psbiay 7% eo Cra par bso avroi. 
(That is, either being drunk with wine, or the gods themselves blasted* me.) 

This line has been obolised, and I now consider most justly; for although 
Agamemnon was notoriously drunk on the occasion, and was told so by Achilles, 
yet it would be quite inconsistent with his character as a confirmed drunkard to 
confess to the fact; and our old friend, vinosus Homerus, with a deep knowledge 
of the human heart, drunken and sober, makes him plead downright madness 
at the time, in preference to intimating never so tenderly, the influence of liquor. 





* I use the word as doth the fair Ophelia—‘‘ Blasted with ecstasy.” 







































































































































































































































































Cura! the very name of the country 
excites unusual emotions. We never 
hear of it, think of it, read of it, save 
by some extraordinary chance. No 
lecturer holds forth upon its customs, 
laws, and literature—no tourist brings 
out his 2 vols. 4to, “ neatly done up in 
cambric, and lettered in gold, illus- 
trated by views taken by himself on 
the spot, and engraved in the first style 
by the most eminent artists”—no! 
none such delight to honour this neg- 
lected land. Do we talk of antiquity ? 
Our minds go back involuntarily to 
Nineveh and Babylon, to Egypt and 
to Ethiopia—the interminable records 
of the Chinese we can hardly consider 
as history. Do we advert to Oriental 
affairs? Bengal, Bombay, Ceylon, 
Arabia, Persia—ay, “ his omnipo- 
tence” the Emperor of the Burmese, 
and the pope of Asia, the Grand Lama, 
all have a place in our recollection. 
But the Chinese—the poor Chinese ! 
—oh! we forgot them; but then no- 
body reckons the Chinese any thing! 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, have the 
Chinese gone on age after age reading 
and writing prose, verse, novels, plays, 
tales, and philosophy —taking regular 
degrees in regularly established univer- 
sities— painting pictures, and good 
ones too—drinking tea, and multiply- 
ing unto themselves gold, silver, and 
descendants, with as much content and 
as much pride, in their celestial empire, 
as though all the world had their eyes 
fixed on them, and them alone. We 
have seen that the Chinese ladies can 
write verses that would not disgrace an 
English authoress. We shall next find 
that the tales received among Chinese 
literati would cut a very respectable 
figure in an English Annual. Among 
their most approved works of amuse- 
ment is a collection of tales called 
Kin-koo-ke-kwan,— ancient and mo- 
dern wonderful tales. This work, 
comprised in ten small volumes, con- 
tains forty stories of different lengths, 
many of which are written to elucidate 
the principles of different religious and 
political sects: all, however, are of a 
correct tendency as to morals. One 
of these historiettes, viz. “ The History 
of Sung-kin,” was, about fourteen years 
since, translated by Mr. P. Thoms; and 
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of this, because we believe that the book, 
for many reasons, was never in exten- 


sive circulation, we offer an analysis. 
This tale is remarkable for its extreme 
probability, yet romantic interest ; and 
also from the absence, for the most part, 
of supernatural agency in the plot. It 
is also valuable, because written to 
explain and recommend the doctrines 
of the sect Fith, or Budha. The tale 
begins by introducing two couples, 
rather aged, and childless ; who, offer- 
ing sacrifices to obtain children, are 
each blessed with issue—one having 
a son, who is the hero of the story, 
and the other a daughter, its heroine. 
And here we may once for all observe, 
that the Chinese narrator never plunges 
‘ in medias res’’—he always gives an 
account, more or less succinct, of the 
preceding history of his hero—some- 
times as to his birth and parentage, 
sometimes as to his character and edu- 
cation: he needs never to be reminded, 
Mais Bebir, mon ami, commencez au 
commencement. In conformity to this 
custom, the author of the present tale 
informs us that the parents of Sung-kin 
were of an ancient and respectable 
family ; but those of Ech-uen, the 
heroine, were of that class who lived 
from generation to generation in boats : 
their names were Lew-yew-tsae and 
Lew-she. This difference rendered an 
union between their offspring impos- 
sible, without degradation on the part 
of Sung-kin’s family. During the per- 
formance of the sacrifices above men- 
tioned, Sung-tun relieved an aged priest 
who was in extreme distress, and after- 
wards paid the expenses of his burial. 
In the course of time, Sung-tun and 
his wife died in an impov erished state, 
and Sung-king, being well educated, 
obtained an advantageous situation; 
but quarrelling with the servants of his 
employer, is unjustly seized, stripped, 
beaten, and discarded. He was now 
for some months reduced to actual 
beggary ; but being of a respectable 
family, he remembered that he was 
“three parts of their breath and bone,” 
and kept up as much dignity as was 
compatible with his new situation. 
At length, when in the last extremity, 
he accidentally meets with his father’s 
friends, Lew-yew-tsae and his wife, 
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who take him into their boat, furnish 
him with employment, and, when his 
abilities and fidelity have been well 
tried, give him their daughter Ech-uen 
in marriage—to which the reduced 
condition of Sung-kin no longer makes 
his high birth an obstacle. For some 
time the newly-wedded couple live 
together in great happiness; and the 
birth of a daughter bids fair to crown 
their prosperity. Here, at least, if not 
at the marriage, would an English 
author have ended the tale; but the 
Chinese has not got to the middle of 
his. The child dies, and Sung-kin’s 
health becomes seriously affected: day 
by day he wasted away, till his services 
were no longer useful, and his person 
nolonger comely. In short, he seemed, 
says the author, like a poisonous serpent 
entwined round a corse, which was 
unable to cast it off. The old people 
became quite tired of their son-in-law ; 
and at last resolved to get rid of him 
altogether, that their daughter might 
espouse a more handsome and more 
serviceable man. Of all this his wife 
was totally ignorant. However, on 
pretence of obtaining firewood, he was 
sent on shore, and the boat went away 
without him. In the state of desolation 
in which he now was he is visited by 
an old priest, who is the same that his 
father buried, but now in a new state 
of existence. Through the advice and 
by the assistance of this old man his 
wants were relieved, his mind set at 
ease, and his debilitated frame became 
strong. He looked up towards heaven 
and bowed. Thus concludes the first 
part of this history. The remaining three 
parts may be more briefly dismissed. 
Sung-kin finds in this desolate spot 
the treasure of some robbers. He 
waits till some ship comes in sight, 
and, changing his name, transports the 
whole on board as his own property — 
stating that he had accompanied his 
uncle, a merchant, who had with him 
great wealth —that they had been beset 
by robbers, and his uncle had been 
murdered, their effects carried to a 
place which he named (and where, in 
effect, the robbers had concealed their 
treasure), and he himself committed to 
the care of a sentinel —that this man, 
having been bitten by a poisonous ser- 
pent, had died the preceding night, 
and that he had thus escaped. After 
handsomely rewarding the crew of the 
ship that saved him, he proceeds to 
Nankin, where we are told that he 
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had a stately mansion, an immense 
establishment, fine equipages, and —a 
pawnbroker’s shop! In the third part 
we return to Ech-uen; and the whole 
is occupied with her lamentations, 
during which she is with difficulty 
restrained from suicide, and the vain 
endeavours of her parents, first to 
console her, and afterwards to recover 
their lost son-in-law. In the fourth 
and concluding part, we find that 
Sung-kin, still living at Nankin, after 
a lapse of two years, thinks of recover- 
ing his wife,—a measure, we think, 
he might have resolved on earlier, as 
he knew where at any time to find her. 
He goes, accordingly, by his change of 
name, and splendid appearance, suffi- 
ciently disguised ; and introducing him- 
self to. Lew-yew-tsae, requested, with- 
out seeing her, his daughter in marriage. 
The old man informed him that his 
daughter was a widow, and, in spite 
of his entreaties, obstinately refused to 
marry again. After a protracted nego- 
tiation, which produces nothing satis- 
factory, Sung-kin hires the vessel of 
his father-in-law to go to Nankin, and 
comes on board with his retinue. 
Here, by means of using the expres- 
sions formerly used to himself, and 
evincing his knowledge of their con- 
cerns and conduct, he discovers himself. 
A just, but severe rebuke to Lew-yew- 
tsae for his cruelty is the prelude to a 
general reconciliation. And the whole 
family, being made partakers of his 
wealth, became devout believers in the 
doctrines of Ftth. This tale is not 
without its celebrity ; it is alluded to 
by more modern poets—one of whom 
says: 


“« The virtues of Lew, the old boy, did 
not last ; i 

And Sung became happy when sorrow 
was past : 

The prayers of the Kin-kang removed all 
his pain ; 

And an old bat restored him his consort 
again,” 


The Kin-kang was the priest of whom 
mention has been made in the tale; 
and the old hat alludes to an incident, 
trifling in itself, but which, in con- 
nection with others, revealed his rela- 
tionship to Ech-uen. The whole is 
interspersed with passages from the 
best Chinese poets, for the most part 
simply descriptive—such as the fol- 
lowing : . 
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«« When the mist ’s on the moon and the 
frost ’s in the sky, 

And the fires of the seamen burn fragrant 
and high, 

From the cold hills of Koo-soo the bell 
tolls around ; 

And the boats and the temple are sad at 
the sound.” 


Alluding to the constancy of Ech-uen, 
we have a scrap applied to her by a 
modern poet : 


‘** What though the fair and virtuous are 
proudly standing round, 

There’s none to take the boat-girl’s place 
in all their number found : 

For pure as beaten gold is she, and vowed 
for love to die; 

And firmer than the rock her mind, so 
simple, yet so high.” 


The story is headed by a quotation 
exhorting to moderation and content, 
not a little resembling the ‘** Auream 
quisguis mediocritatem,” &c. of Horace. 

A more wild, but far more beautiful 
and poetical story, is “ The History of 
Woo-tsing-yen,” written at an earlier 
period, but extracted from the same 
work. 


THE HISTORY OF WOO-TSING-YEN. 


Woo-tsing-yen was a youth of un- 
common promise. It is said that, while 
very young, some of his compositions 
fell into the hands of the celebrated 
historian Hé, who expressed himself so 
highly delighted with them, that he 
requested a friend to invite the author 
to his house ; and to such an extent did 
the elegant manners and fascinating 
conversation of this accomplished youth 
please him, that he declared a person 
possessing the talents of Woo-tsing-yen 
was for ever secure from poverty : and 
afterwards, finding his zeal and perse- 
verance equal to his abilities, lie offered 
him his daughter in marriage. This, 
however, was not to be. Woo-tsing-yen 
became acquainted with one Tae-she, 
with whose beautiful daughter an union 
was proposed to Woo-tsing-yen. This 
offer was accepted with pleasure. The 
autumnal examination was now ap- 
proaching, at which Woo-tsing-yen was 
a candidate for honour, but an unsuc- 
cessful one ; and as therefore his stu- 
dies were incomplete, it was deemed 
advisable for the young couple to wait 
for three years. Talent, said they, he 
certainly has, and sooner or later must 
obtain fame: should he not succeed, 
the young lady would be at liberty to 
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marry another. Woo-tsing-yen now 
applied to his literary pursuits with re- 
doubled ardour. One evening, when 
the moon looked brightly upon him, 
immersed in contemplation, a person 
calling himself a Tseu-tsae entered his 
room ;—a short beard, florid counte- 
nance, a small waist, and long nails, 
were the personal characteristics of the 
individual before him. The student 
asked his name and place of abode. 
“ Tam,” replied the stranger, “ of the 
family of Pih; and my surname is 
Yun-yiih.” Pleased with the manners 
and address of his visitor, Woo-tsing- 
yen commenced a conversation, which 
soon became so interesting, that he 
entreated his new friend to remain 
(as it was now late) till the morrow. 
Thanking him for his obliging offer, 
Pih-yiih consented, and took up his 
abode with him for the night. Woo- 
tsing-yen noticed that Pih-yth read in 
a manner differently from any person 
he had ever heard ; and in his address 
and conversation there was some pecu- 
liarity which he had seen in no other. 
Astonished at this, he asked the reason. 
* Scholars,” replied Pih-yiih, with a 
smile, “ all differ in mind, manners, 
and person; nor am [ very anxious 
about acquiring fame.” 

Night after night—for their dwell- 
ings were near together— did the two 
young men meet and take wine together. 
At length Pih-yith produced a book on 
the occult sciences, which he gave to 
his friend ; but he understood it not, 
and carelessly laid it aside. Finding 
this, and that no use was meant to be 
made of this book, Pih*yith informed 
Woo-tsing-yen of its value, saying that 
it was the doctrine of Wang-ting-che- 
yaou, the steps of the gods. ‘“ That 
which I see for,” replied the student, 
with a laugh, “ is not contained here. 
Those who seek to become immortals 
must disregard desires and be free from 
anxious thought ; I, diseased with the 
cares of this life as I am, how can I 
become an immortal ?”—“ Why ?” 
asked the other, “ what should hinder?” 
—“T am anxious,” was the answer, 
“to obtain descendants.” —‘“ Why, 
then, have you not married ?”—“ I am 
now in love,” said Woo-tsing-yen: “I 
am really unwell.” — Pih-yith laughed 
outright: “ I hope,” said he, “ your 
love is not of a light kind, my prince; 
pray, what sort of love is it?”— 
Woo-tsing-yen endeavoured as well as 
he could to detail the sentiments which 
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he felt for the daughter of Tae-she ; 
but his friend would not allow such 
sentiments to be those of true love. 
« Every one,” exclaimed the student, 
“ allows that she is enchantingly beau- 
tiful; it is not a passion which I have 
acquired by my own eyes.” A super- 
cilious nod of assent was the only re- 
joinder. The next day Pih-yiih unex- 
pectedly commenced packing up and 
preparations, as for a long journey. 
Woo-tsing-yen in vain entreated him 
to stay — he was soon ready, and sent 
his servant on with his luggage. From 
the respect and regard they entertained 
for each other, their parting was not 
without painful emotions. They sat 
for some time in silence. Suddenly a 
green insect, somewhat resembling a 
locust, pitched on the table. Pih-yith 
broke silence: ** Farewell!” said he, 
“my carriage isarrived. If you love me, 
dust my room and sleep in my bed.” 
Struck with the singularity of the re- 
quest, le was about to ask for further 
explanation ; but his friend was no 
longer visible. At length he saw him 
not so large as a finger, and seated 
astride the locust. The insect chirped, 
spread to the wind its delicate pinions, 
and soared out of sight. Woo-tsing-yen 
stood mute in astonishment; nor was 
it until some minutes had elapsed that 
he recovered from his surprise, and 
then only to regret the loss he had 
sustained. He occupied the room of 
Pih-yith ; and after the lapse of a few 
days there came a tremendous fall of 
rain. Woo-tsing-yen remembered the 
last words of Pih-yiih, and looking to- 
wards the bed, he saw the marks ofa 
rat's foot in the dust ; he instantly swept 
them away, and spreading his own mat 
over the couch, composed himself to 
sleep. Not dreamless were his slumbers. 
In a vision the servant of Pih-yiih came 
to him, and beckoned him to follow. 
He arose and went where the domestic 
led him. Soon he saw the ominous bird 
Fung flying towards them. Seizing the 
bird by the neck, the servant said, 
“Travelling in the dark is not pleasant 
—let us hasten our speed: will you 
not avail yourself of this assistance ?” 
Woo-tsing-yen looked at the bird, and 
replied, not without surprise at the 
proposition, that it was not large enough 
tocarry him. ‘ Try it,” said the boy. 
He did so. The bird expanded beneath 
him ; the boy seated himself behind ; 
and, with a low cry, the bird spread 


his broad wings, soared majestically 
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upward, and in a few moments the 
earth and all terrestrial things were far 
beneath—too far to be any longer visible. 
After thus sailing along some time they 
arrived at a red door; where the boy 
alighted, and assisted Woo-tsing-yen 
to alight also. ‘* Where am I?” ex- 
claimed he. “This,” replied the youth, 
“is the gate of heaven.” The asto- 
nished student looked around, and with 
dread beheld on one side a huge tiger 
lying at his ease. The youth saw his 
alarm, and instantly placed himself 
before the tiger. And now was Woo- 
tsing-yen able to behold the beauties 
of heaven extending its glories all 
around him, brighter and very different 
from this world. ‘The boy preceded, 
and he followed into the palace 
Kwang-han, paved with crystal; and 
on all sides appeared the glorious 
inmates, seeming as if walking upon 
diamond. Around them grew the lofty 
trees of fragrant oil, with their luxuriant 
branches meeting at the top, and load- 
ing with perfume the breezes that here 
know no interruption. Red were the 
windows of the buildings — beautiful 
were the countenances, and slender the 
forms of the maidens that in these 
groves wander for ever; in this world 
are none such to be found. 

“In the palace of Wang-moo, the 
imperial mother,” said the youth, ad- 
dressing Woo-tsing-yen, “ the ladies 
are far more lovely — hasten, for I fear 
my lord must long have been waiting 
for you—loiter not.” Thus speaking, 
he seized the hand of the lingerer and 
drew him out of the red door. They 
had not proceeded far before they met 
Pih-yith waiting for them. He, taking 
his friend by the hand, led him into 
the palace. In front of the houses 
rolled a sparkling stream of pure water, 
in the midst ofa white path —he heard 
the noise of distant waters—he saw 
long lines of stately buildings branch- 
ing off in different directions, paved 
with crystal, and their balustrades 
ornamented with precious sculpture. 
This, thought he, is the palace of 
Kwang-han. They seated themselves ; 
and a maiden of about sixteen brought 
fragrant tea. Pih-yith called for wine, 
and four beautiful women entered ; 
bending gracefully, these tended them, 
and the gems in their ears sent forth 
a pleasant sound. Woo-tsing-yen, 
smitten with love, gazed intently upon 
them ; and entreated to drink wine, he 
took the cup from the hands of one of 
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them, and felt much difficulty in re- 
straining his passions.* At length he 
took one by the hand, smiled upon her, 
and whispered his love ; but the dam- 
sels laughed, and retired to their apart- 
ments. Pih-yiih recalled them, and 
begged them to drink wine with him- 
self and his friend. Then he requested 
them to sing. The one attired in red 
came and offered the visitor a cup of 
wine ; and then, seating herself opposite 
the table of repast, sang, accompanied 
by her companions on the reed and 
pepa in delightful harmony. When 
she had finished, one dressed in green 
brought also a cup of wine, and seating 
herself where the other sat, sang in 
company with her friends. Then the 
two robed in carnation and light brown 
stood tittering, addressing each other 
to go and present wine, but both re- 
fused. Pih-yitih proposed that one 
should sing and one present wine. 
The one in carnation now came for- 
ward. Woo-tsing-yen leaned forward 
fondly and caught her by the hand. 
She laughed, and he let go her hand ; 
and between them the cup fell. Pih-yith 
was moved to impatience. Elegantly 
she bended, and recovering the cup, 
said with a smile, ** His hand is as cold 
as an evil spirit’s. Why should he seize 
on mine?” Pih-yiih laughed immo- 
derately: “Since you have trans- 
gressed, you shall both sing and dance.” 
Then the maiden in light blue flew 
with a cup of wine to Woo-tsing-yen, 
who declined it; but seeing how deeply 
the maiden blushed, he drank it, though 
against his inclination. He saw that 
all these women were equally lovely, 
and that in this world none were equal 
to them in beauty. Rising up, there- 
fore, he addressed himself to Pih-yitih : 
“‘ These damsels are unequalled in 
loveliness — why cannot one be mine? 
why should you possess so many, 
while my soul is fled I kaow not 
whither ?”——“* What,” replied the other, 
“‘ how can the lady on whom you have 
fixed your attentions please a person of 
your attainments ?”—‘“ I have never 
been favoured with a sight of many 
beauties,” said Woo-tsing-yen ; “ and 
consider that these cannot be excelled.” 
Pih-ytith then ordered all the ladies to 
appear before his friend, aided him in 
his choice ; and with her he success- 


* The Chinese here adds: 
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At this moment Woo-tsing-yen felt a little itching 
between his shoulders; whereupon one of these beautiful women, having delicate 
fingers and long nails, put her hands under his coat and relieved the irritated part. 
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fully prosecuted his suit. Morning 
dawned brightly ; and before the lovers 
parted, Woo-tsing-yen begged her to 
give him some token to keep in re- 
membrance of her. With a sweet smile 
she drew from her arm a golden ring 
and presented it tohim. A servant now 
entered to announce that the road of 
genii and that of mortals were different : 
“ Therefore, sir,” continued he, “* you 
must leave.”—‘* Where is your mas- 
ter?” asked Woo-tsing-yen. ‘ My 
master left before the fifth watch to 
wait on his majesty, and ordered me 
to accompany youhome.” Woo-tsing- 
yen consented, though with great re- 
luctance, to this arrangement; and 
they returned by the way they came. 
When they arrived at the door the 
student looked round, but was unable 
to see his attendant, nor could he ima- 
gine where he was gone. The tiger 
slowly roused himself, rolled about his 
glaring eyeballs, and with a hideous 
roar sprang forward. Woo-tsing-yen, 
terrified, held down his head and 
ran; nor did he stop till, breathless 
and fainting, he regained the earth. 
Alarmed and agitated, he awoke while 
the sun was yet rising. He considered 
what he had seen and done, and de- 
cided that his far journey and delight- 
ful entertainment were but a dream. 
On rising, however, he beheld on the 
ground a lustrous article, which on 
examination proved to be the golden 
armlet of a woman. Recollecting what 
had passed in his vision, the young 
man felt quite bewildered. From this 
time, however, (and none will doubt 
the fact,) his affection towards his yet 
unseen intended wife daily abated ; 
and he became desirous of seeking the 
abode of Chih-sang, the mighty and 
far-famed bestower of immortality. 
Yet though this project occupied his 
mind, it was ever a source of regret 
that he had no children. About ten 
lunar months after his former dream, 
while sleeping at noon, he dreamed that 
the young beauty who in heaven had 
been his, but, alas ! who was unable to 
follow him to this lower earth, entered 
his abode, robed, as she had been 
above, in resplendent carnation, and 
presenting him with a lovely infant, 
“ This,” said she, in a tone of celestial 
sweetness, “this is your blood and 
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your bone; nor can we retain him in 
heaven.” She then placed the child 
on the couch, covered it with the mat, 
and, after gazing fondly on it for a 
moment, vanished. Woo-tsing-yen in 
vain endeavoured to stop her. “ Having 
been united,” said she, “and now 
parted, we part for ever; the time of 
our espousals is passed: yet, should 
you ever become immortal, we may 
meet again,” 

Woo-tsing-yen awoke; and now, 
with feelings more of delight than 
astonishment, saw a child more beau- 
tiful than the daylight slumbering by 
his side. He took it up and carried 
it to his mother, relating its history ; 
and she, highly elated, sent for a nurse, 
and named it Mung-séen. And now 
his wish was gratified—he was no 
longer childless ; and he sent therefore 
to Tae-she to say that he was desirous 
of retiring among the mountains, and 
that therefore he resigned his claim to 
Tae-she’s daughter, and begged him 
to seek some other husband for his 
daughter. Tae-she would not listen. 
Again did Woo-tsing-yen earnestly beg 
to decline the marriage. Tae-she now 
informed his daughter, who replied, 
“ Every body knows that I am engaged 
to Woo-tsing-yen; if now I should 
marry some other person, I should 
have two husbands.” This was re- 
ported to the student, who said, 
“TI cannot consent; I care not for 
fame ; neither have I any love for the 
daughter of Tae-she: only my respect 
for an aged mother keeps me from re- 
tiring among the hills.” This message 
was duly delivered ; and the answer 
was, “ If he be poor, I will be content 
with him to partake of vegetables; if he 
leaves, I will wait on his aged mother ; 
nor will I ever marry another person.” 
Matters thus remained unsettled ; mes- 
sages and servants were sent to and fro, 
but without bringing affairs to a satis- 
factory termination. At length a day 
was fixed, the customary marriage pre- 
sents were prepared, and the dowry 
arranged. The bride was taken to the 
house of her husband, who received her, 
esteemed her, and loved her for her 
virtue. She waited on his mother with 
filial attention; and, to render them 
happy, endured many crosses. After 
two years his mother died; and his 
wife, that the customary ceremonies 
might not be neglected, disposed of 
part of her dowry. Woo-tsing-yen 


now said, “ With such a wife, why 
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should I grieve? I know that those 
who become immortal leave house and 
family, and flee up to heaven. It is 
my desire to commit every thing into 
your hands.” His wife did not object, 
and he took his leave accordingly. The 
wife now, independently of her own 
support, had to sustain and instruct an 
adopted son; nor did she fail in these 
duties. 

As Mung-séen grew up he became 
a prodigy of talent: when but fourteen 
years old, the villagers called him the 
divine youth. At fifteen he entered 
the Han-lin, or imperial college, at 
Peking. And here, when desirous of 
extolling the virtues of his mother, 
whose name he knew not, he called 
her K6, the name of his step-mother. 
The winter now set in, and the weather 
was extremely cold. He asked one day 
about his father, and his step-mother 
gave him at full the history. He at 
once determined to throw up his office 
and to seek his father; nor was he de- 
terred from his project till his mother- 
in-law remarked, “ Your father has left 
above ten years: I think that ere now 
he has become a god ; if so, where will 
you seek him?” Not long after this 
his majesty appointed him to super- 
intend the national worship at the 
southern mountains. While on his 
journey, he was met in a narrow defile 
by a party of marauders. A desperate 
conflict ensued ; and while the result 
was yet doubtful, a Taou priest ap- 
peared in their behalf, armed with a 
long sword. The robbers were now 
put to flight; and Mung-séen, as a 
recompense to his heroic deliverer, 
offered him a present of gold. This 
was proudly declined ; but the priest, 
presenting a letter, said, “ I have a 
friend who lives in the same village 
with you: I will trouble you to make 
civil inquiries for me.” Mung-séen 
asked the person’s name. “ Wang-lin,” 
was the answer. ‘I do not remem- 
ber such a name,” said Mung-séen. 
“ Probably not,” said the priest ; “‘ they 
are a poor family, with whom you, sir, 
are hardly likely to be acquainted.” 
Then sliding a ring from his arm: 
“ This,” said he, “ is worn by those 
who inhabit the retired apartments ; as 
I am a priest, it is of no use to me; I 
beg you will accept it for your trouble.” 
When Mung-séen examined the ring, 
he found it’ of exquisite workmanship, 
and studded with gems of great value. 
Mung-séen put it into his bosom as 
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a present for his wife. She valued it 
highly, and ordered a skilful goldsmith 
to make another like it; but, after 
many trials, he abandoned the task, 
declaring that the workmanship was 
inimitable. When Mung-séen returned 
home, he inquired if there was a family 
named Wang-lin in that neighbour- 
hood. Finding none, he opened the 
letter and read as follows : “ To Wang- 
lin,—We lived affectionately together 
for three years, and then we parted. 
You have buried my mother and in- 
structed my son: your eminent virtue 
has been recorded. Having nothing 
valuable wherewith I can recompense 
you, I present you witha pill. After 
dividing it, and eating a part of it, 
you will become a séen, or immortal.” 
Having read the letter, but not disco- 
vering for whom it was designed, he 
gave it to his mother for her perusal. 
She, on reading it, instantly burst into 
tears, and exclaimed, ‘* This is from 
your father; Wang-lin was the name 
given to me while an infant.” Mung- 
séen was much grieved at not knowing 
his father ; and handing his step-mother 
the ring, she said, ‘* This is what your 
mother left as a token of love to your 
father.”” Mung-séen now examined the 
pill, which was of the size of a pea, 
and said with great joy, “ Since my 
father is become a god, doubtless on 
swallowing this I shall not know death.” 
His mother-in-law objected to his thus 
doing, and concealed it till her father 
came ; to whom she shewed it, and read 
likewise the letter of Woo-tsing-yen. 
Tae-she immediately broke in pieces 
the pill, and all three partook of it. 
Tae-she was at this time seventy years 
of age, and in his person extremely 
debilitated ; but no sooner had he 
tasted this wonderful medicine than 
he became hale and strong, his nerves 
and sinews received fresh vigour, he 
laid aside his carriage, and when he 
walked abroad, it was with such ra- 
pidity that his servants could scarcely 
keep pace with him. The following 
year Hwing-liith (the God of Fire) 
visited the city, and the devouring 
element raged for an entire day and 
night. Unable to sleep, the family of 
Mung-séen assembled in the hall, 
from whence they could command a 
view of the devastating flames. They 
were fast approaching the neighbour- 
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hood ; all were in a dreadful state of 
consternation, and none knew what 
plan to adopt, when on a sudden the 
golden ring which K6 wore on her 
wrist flew off with a loud noise. Its 
flight was traced to the distance of 
halfa mile, where it was seen revolving 
in the air, immediately over her father’s 
house, in the form of a half moon. 
After a time it became stationary, and 
the open part of the circle* towards 
the south-east, and could be distinctly 
seen. All were struck with wonder at 
so extraordinary a phenomenon. The 
fire now raged in a westerly direction, 
burnt a small dwelling-house under the 
opening of the ring, and then stopped. 
From the violence of the fire, KO ima- 
gined that the ring would be damaged, 
or that she should never obtain it again. 
Suddenly a bright cloud approached 
and hung over them ; the ring dropped 
at her feet. Upwards of ten thousand 
houses were burned ; yet, wonderful to 
relate, that of Woo-tsing-yen was not 
even damaged, save the little building, 
which, being immediately under open- 
ing of the ring, could not be preserved 
by it. K6 retained her beauty, and 
the strength and health of youth ;— 
none who saw her, after partaking of 
the elixir of life, would have supposed 
her beyond the age of twenty, though 
in truth fifty times had the sun brought 
about the anniversary of her birth. 


The author of the preceding story, 
though anonymous, was undoubtedly 
a follower, probably a priest, of the 
sect of Séaow-tsze, a philosopher of 
great note in his day, who lived about 
five hundred years before the Christian 
era. His doctrines were those of pure 
morality ; but his followers, during the 
Han dynasty, became noted for their 
zealous pursuit of alchemy, and their 
supposed skill in the occult sciences 
generally. Most of the remarkable 
adepts in China were of this sect. 
Frequently among them arose some 
one who boasted that he had disco- 
vered the philosopher's stone ; others 
who were in possession of the universal 
remedy. They gave out that they had 
discovered an island in the Eastern Sea 
where the genii lived ; to which isle 
they caused more than one expedition 
to be fitted out, that they might consult 
these mighty and mysterious agencies. 


* The amulets, usually of silver, worn by Chinese female children, are round ; 
but the golden ones have an opening at the joint of the middle. 
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Those who returned never failed to 
deal largely in the marvellous, and 
stated invariably that the high priest of 
the Taou sect was an object of especial 
regard to the genii and to their prince. 
At one period they caused large vessels 
to be placed on the top of high build- 
ings, to collect celestial dews, in which 
the emperor might bathe, to preserve 
him from disease. Affairs went on in 
this manner for some time, till the 
head of the sect was by the reigning 
sovereign created a duke, which, toge- 
ther with his rapacious conduct, gave 
umbrage to the nobles. A_ charge 
was accordingly preferred against him 


Tue abuse of the liberty of the press is 
acknowledged by all the literary and 
reading world, and yet no one has 
stood up manfully to tell us how thus 
a great blessing is transmuted into a 
curse. We cry out on all hands for 
reform in church and state, and in this 
and that; but where is the patriot that 
has attacked this imperial dragon? 
On the contrary, the patriots, as they 
call themselves, glory in the prostitu- 
tion that we would put an end to; 
and their speeches and their orations, 
whether flavoured with the juice of 
malt or of the grape, are nauseous with 
nonsense that is sinking the moral 
sense of the community to a level 
with their own. Without, however, 
entering upon a subject too well known, 
we would just solicit attention to a few 
truisms, and put it to our readers, whe- 
ther the evil should be amended or ge- 
nerated as a nuisance. 

The daily newspapers are the most 
obvious objects of our animadversion, 
and perhaps they are so necessarily ; 
for however honourable and candid the 
conductors may be individually, it is 
not to be denied that they are con- 
stantly in the practice of committing 
such gross libels as expose them to a 
greater number of prosecutions than 
any other class in the kingdom. With- 
out, therefore, breaking any rule of 
charity, it may be assumed that the 
editors of the daily newspapers are 
prone to this offence; we do not 
say that they are naturally more so 
than the generality of men, but by the 
tule by which offences are estimated, 
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of deceiving the emperor: he was in 
consequence beheaded. The sect was 
then persecuted in every way. Its 
total downfal, which happened soon 
after, removed innumerable obstacles 
to the spread of Budhuism, or the sect 
of Pith, as it is called in China. This, 
with its gorgeous temples and splendid 
processions, soon came into favour 
both with the people and at court. 
The common people, even though 
themselves of the sect of Fith, read 
and fully believe this, and many other 
tales equally absurd, though, like the 
above, written to diffuse the doctrines 
of a sect long since exploded. 


viz. the number of convictions in pro- 
portion to the whole number of the 
accused, we say that this body of per- 
sons is, as far as libels are criminal, 
culprits in the greatest degree. No 
doubt, this arises from their participa- 
tion in the bluntness of feeling that 
disgraces the public, and the impunity 
with which Malice may anonymously 
gratify its snakes. 

They are also led on by the warmth 
of party animosity to treat their adver- 
saries with a degree of contumely, 
which they no more durst in ordinary 
company than play the sycophant to a 
tiger. ‘They ever forget, that the mis- 
chief of their unguarded pen is done 
before the victim can possibly hear of 
it; sometimes he does not hear of it at 
all; and yet this sort of assassination 
is the glory of the age! Moreover, too, 
in those journals which are declaredly 
party, their columns are open to all of 
that party; and, as the law stands at 
present, the ruffian that attempts to 
stab character in the dark, is permitted 
to skulk off from his crime, and 
the man whom he has wounded is 
obliged either to suffer on or to prose- 
cute one whom he knows to be ignorant 
of the criminal deed, and whose avo- 
cations are of such exigency that he 
cannot give that care to a guilty para- 
graph which he otherwise would do, 
especially when the venom of it is 
congenial to his own party virulence. 

If the case were properly estimated, 
that is to say, the hurry properly con- 
sidered, and the seductive influence of 
party spirit, much might be said for 
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the errors of the newspapers; for of 
all the productions of the press, they 
are the most liable to be imposed 
upon, and, at the same time, the rea- 
diest vehicles of malignity. Is there 
no remedy for this?) We think there 
is, and shall point it out. 

Next to the daily papers, the ephe- 
meral class of periodicals deserve cas- 
tigation; they have not the apology to 
plead which the editors of the former 
undoubtedly have, nor, perhaps, are 
they so much to blame for the com- 
mission of the offence. But are their 
editors a whit better than those of the 
daily journals? It will at once be an- 
swered in the negative. And it may 
be said that they are less delinquents, 
because they belong to a class in which 
the criminals bear not so heavy a pro- 
portion to the whole as in the other; 
but if the matter were rightly consi- 
dered, the guilt ofa libel is grosser in 
them when proven than it is in the 
editors of the daily papers, for they 
have more time to meditate over an 
objectionable paragraph before they 
allow it to be inserted in their publi- 
cations. We know, however, from hu- 
man nature, that the editors ofa weekly 
paper are just as much pressed for time 
as those of quicker preparation: it is 
true that the practice considers them 
as having more leisure, but we appeal 
to every editor of a weekly publication 
in London to come bravely forward 
and contradict our assertion of this 
fact. These productions are, however, 
of a less libellous class than the daily 
papers, in point of the number of libels; 
but the law as it stands is defective to- 
wards them also, and a new act for 
their regulation is wanted. 

After the weekly publications come 
the monthly. Criminal libels in them 
are but seldom detected, because, for 
the most part, few papers are published 
in them of which the authors are un- 
known —a clear proof that the being 
known is itself a great check on the 
indulgence of malice; but although 
they are comparatively in a great de- 
gree beyond the reach of the law, so as 
to be amenable to punishment, they 
are yet not altogether blameless. By 
them the minds of many individuals 
are often excoriated: we would ask 
from what the right is derived by which 
one man makes another gratuitously 
the butt of his satire and ridicule? It 
is, however, unquestionably true, that 
for libels which the law flogs, the 
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greater publications are not so much 
in fault as the lesser; but they are 
guilty of a species of offence which 
the existing law does not reach. 

There is another point of view which 
we would take of the greater publica- 
tions, and which, we think, has some 
weight in the question: they furnish 
their victims with a motive to sequester 
themselves from the eye of the public, 
by the very nature of the castigations 
they inflict. No man likes to hear his 
taste or learning cried down or laughed 
at; and the critics have contrived to 
practise that malignity with impunity, 
by the light in which they have shewn 
“poor devil authors.” This is very 
disreputable, when we come to con- 
sider it properly. In the first place, it 
argues the possession of a mean and 
cowardly spirit to stab in the dark ; for 
critics who do not give their names 
with their strictures are of this descrip- 
tion. If their learning be more correct 
than the author’s, why not couch their 
animadversions in such a way as that 
authors may listen to them? and, in the 
second place, when a book is very 
poor in its contents, why is it noticed 
at all? There is neither duty of office 
nor moral obligation prompting to the 
commission of the delinquency ; for 
delinquency we do esteem it to drag 
an imbecile or absurd work, by jocu- 
larity, into a degree of notice it would 
not otherwise obtain. The author ofa 
bad book is sufficiently punished by 
the neglect it is consigned to, and the 
cost of the publication. It is a foul 
appetite that delights to feed on faults. 

In matters of abstract reasoning, a 
reviewer may be anonymous with great 
propriety ; he has then not to do with 
men but with understandings, and he 
offers for consideration thoughts and 
inferences, which are either true or 
false. If he does so bona fide, there 
can exist no reason why the author 
should be treated with contumely; and 
if he be ironical, there is no reason why 
he should quit the matter of the book 
he is reviewing, and turn upon the 
author. It is bad taste to do so, and 
no gentleman will allow himself to 
practise it; no well-regulated mind 
will ever look beyond the boards of 
the work for materials to barb a sar- 
casm with: but a corrupt and foul 
taste has been allowed to creep into 
criticism. Writers in that walk of lite- 
rature no longer endeavour to give a 
true estimate of the work which they 
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review, but seek to make it a peg to 
hang their own wit and cleverness upon. 
This vile custom requires only to be 
stated to make those who are basest in 
the practice ashamed of themselves. 

There is another point of some im- 
portance. Many men are so conscien- 
tious, that, where they find themselves 
necessitated to speak in disparagement 
of others, conceive themselves bound 
to give their names to their work, 
though in other respects it may not be 
very obvious that they are bound to do 
so. The critics see this, but they make 
no distinction ; they universally regard 
all authors who give their names to the 
public as actuated by vanity. A high- 
minded man who publishes his name 
with his production, merely because in 
that production he has found himself 
constrained to express a derogatory 
opinion of others, is classed by them 
with those who are actuated by vanity. 
This is very bad; no man, unless he 
is very obviously actuated by an un- 
worthy motive, should be considered 
as under the influence of such: polite- 
ness dictates a different rule from the 
one in use. Nothing can be more 
odious to a correct moral apprehension 
than assigning baseness to those who 
are perhaps governed by the very high- 
est feelings; and yet it is a common 
practice: indeed, we are not aware at 
this moment that there has been, in a 
long course of years, any appreciation 
of it by reviewers. 

It may be said, that men cannot tell 
what others’ motives than those of 
vanity may be; and the critics are 
justified in what they do. This would 
be allowed, if they at any time as- 
cribed good motives ; but that they 
never do: they adopt the rule of 
Statesmen, and consider every one as 
incited by bad or sordid springs of ac- 
tion. The true way would be not to 
assign any motives at all; to consider 
merely what the book contains, and to 
regard the name of the author on the 
title-page as only a certificate of his 
being responsible personally for what 
he has said. In a word, though the 
art of criticism has of late years re- 
ceived many improvements, it has yet 
to learn that it may forego many things. 
Undoubtedly, the periodical press has 
been greatly improved ; a more gene- 
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rous tone of knowledge and taste has 
been infused into it; but what we 
complain of is, that, with all its im- 
provements, it retains the worst alloy 
with which it was ever disgraced. We 
have read articles in which others were 
spoken of, that filled us with inextin- 
guishable disgust; and we have never 
been able to understand why it is that 
honourable men conceal themselves 
in holes and corners, and deal thence 
irremediable blows. The same rule 
that regulates the behaviour of indi- 
viduals in private society, should be 
allowed a predominance in transactions 
before the public; we ask no more 
than this, and we have a right to ask 
it: but it is a blot on the age that we 
skulk from this, and that while the 
manners of our personal intercourse 
are improved, our literary intercourse 
is 
‘“« Foul with many a stain.” 


But to return to the object for which 
we took up our pen, namely, the cor- 
rection of the licentiousness of the 
press, we would say that it is no very 
difficult matter, whatever bravery may 
be requisite to bring it forward ; for 
we have gone already a great deal 
towards it, and we have only to goa 
little farther. We make the publishers 
and the printers responsible in law for 
what they do publish and ‘print; but 
why do we not make the authors re- 
sponsible? If their delinquency can 
be screened, it is done under the pre- 
sent system. 

What we would propose is, to let 
the law stand as it is with respect to 
printers and publishers, but to require 
that authors shall give their name and 
address to every work, small or great, 
in which others are concerned; we 
should then know what degree of credit 
was due to statements that are now 
anonymous. By this rule we would 
save newspapers from the very dis- 
reputable condition in which the con- 
ductors of them are placed by anony- 
mous writers. We ask no more but 
that which would place a man before 
the public in no other light than as he 
stands in private; and the neglect of 
making the rule for which we contend 
Law, is a blemish on modern legisla- 
tion. Joun Gacrt, 



















































































































































































































































I was seated in what she was pleased 
to call her boudoir. We were alone, 
and had long been silent: I can 
scarcely tell what we were doing. 
The room was amply provided with 
those elaborate trifles which grace such 
apartments. She had herself furnished 
it with the objects dear to her own 
taste. Her sketches, her music, her 
books, her bouquets, were clustered 
with artless hand upon the tables: 
every thing was redolent of elegance 
and beauty. A softness irresistible to 
the wildest mood seized on the mind 
as you entered the apartment. When 
she was absent, you paused to admire 
what you saw; it was plain that it 
was the dwelling of one who could 
value all that was charming: when she 
was present, the room and all therein 
vanished from your eyes, except the 
radiant being herself. 

“Why do you not speak?” she 
asked, after a long pause. “ But, in- 
deed, it is time that you should go 
away ; your visit has lasted Z 

“‘ Five minutes,” I interrupted. 
Alas! the clock 
You have been 
here alone with me nearly two hours.” 

“ Are you tired of me?” 

“Tam not. Iam above all deceit, 
—all hypocrisy. I am delighted with 
those sweet, thosg too-much-beloved 
visits; but you know that there are 
eyes which watch, that there are fingers 
to reckon their duration. In the name 
of Heaven, what excuse can I have 
for permitting you to stay so long?” 

“ Say I was writing those letters for 
your cousin to India, which your mo- 
ther pressed me to give her the other 
day.” 

** There, then, do write them ! — 
take my finest note-paper, my best-cut 
pens, my blackest ink, my most ver- 





“ Five minutes! 
counts differently. 
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milion of sealing-wax — take them and 
begin.” 

* But it is hardly necessary yet; 
John does not sail for a fortnight, at 
the earliest: in the present state of the 
wind, I do not think it likely he will 
start for a month ; and why impose on 
me the task of writing these letters at 
present, when I am so much better 
employed ?” 

“In kissing my hand? No; that 
will not do: you must have something 
to shew, or I must turn you out. Do 
not, dear, dear Bernard ! do not make 
me so uneasy. There, write! If you 
will not write the letters of introduction 
for John, write something else.” 

** And what else shall I write?” 

* Any thing—any thing you choose: 
your own life, if you like. But, hark! 
here is my mother’s carriage. Do not 
—do not, dear Bernard !—let go my 
hand! Why will you make me angry 
with him whom I love?” 





Write my own life! Alas, Eliza- 
beth! you know not what a task that 
would impose. My life! I have now 
just passed its middle path, and what 
have I to look back upon? Restless, 
confused, uneasy visions—vain aspira- 
tions—baffled hopes—foiled intentions 
— what good I proposed, abortive — 
what I succeeded in, evil or worthless. 
She has not half my years, and knows 
nothing of me. I sometimes feel a 
sentiment of remorse when I approach 
her. I know she loves me: her in- 
genuous mind cannot play the hypo- 
crite; her ardent and _ enthusiastic 
feelings cannot be repressed. On her 
face there is no mask ; on her heart, 
no guard: or, rather, there were not 
until she knew me. Long has my 
face been masked, my heart guarded ; 
and it is a portion of my destiny that 
I should communicate to all whom I 
meet a portion of my own dissimula- 
tion. Yet is she pure of soul. Why 
does she love me? I ask myself the 
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question a thousand times, and can 
find no answer. 

Write my life! I should begin al- 
most with its beginning. Still flashes 
before my eyes that scene which I wit- 
nessed while yet but five years old. 
No, it is not the recollection of its 
being told me—for what tongue could 
have told it, but Ais? or what other 
tongue would have dared whisper it 
in my ear ?—it is the clear vivid scene 
that now, at more than thirty years’ dis- 
tance, comes distiuct before my sense. 
I see the heavily-curtained room in 
which my cradle lay, close by the gor- 
geous bed of my father and mother. I 
had by her desire been removed to that 
room, in consequence of some childish 
illness over which she desired to watch. 
I see the tall and beautiful lady in 
diamonds and feathers hastily entering, 
followed by the giant-limbed gentle- 
man, in his travel-stained garments. 
It is the dead of the night. I hear his 
angry words, her proud defiance; I 
see rage working in his flaming fea- 
tures — features inflamed by wine as 
by rage, until passion is ungovernable; I 
see the fatal blow struck by his loaded 
whip on her magnificent head; I hear 
—oh, yes! I hear it this moment—I 
hear her say, as she fell to rise no 
more, ‘‘ Before our child, Richard! 
before our child!’ And I see the 
stupified agony of my father’s face, 
and my ears drink in the desperate 
intonation of his groans. She was 
dead—dead in an instant. The heavy 
whip had performed its office, and my 
father had killed my mother in my 
presence. 

I screamed: it recalled him, per- 
haps, to a sense of his own danger. 
With a terrific scowl he frightened me 
into silence. He had gazed on the dead 
body for a moment, but not more: I 
do not recoilect if 1 had power to dis- 
criminate what was the expression of 
his countenance. The result proved, 
that whatever his feelings at the time 
might have been, he soon recovered 
sufficient self-command to veil the dis- 
mal tragedy which he had performed. 
It was given out in the house that my 
mother had fallen in a fit; no medical 
man was nearer than five miles to our 
old manor-house ; her health had been 
delicate ; and the company which she 
had entertained on that day, in the 
absence of my father, had noticed that 
she was agitated in an extraordinary 
degree. The hour was late when the 
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doctor did at last arrive; and he was 
not very brilliant by nature, nor ren- 
dered more acute by the potations of 
the village-club, over which he had been 
presiding. My mother’s death was set 
down by him to some natural cause. 
The funeral was splendid — my father 
mourned excessively, and went, in a 
short time, on a tour to some part of 
the continent. Nobody suspected him 
of the deed — no eyes had witnessed it 
but mine; and, child as I was, I re- 
collected the terrific looks of my father, 
and even in my infant chatter lisped 
not a word about it. 

It remained, however (the scene of 
that night), deeply infixed in my heart. 
My mother was much younger than 
my father. He was a gay colonel in 
the Guards, who had, in his fortieth 
year, carried off the Hon. Miss Avon 
from the care of a doting grandfather, 
and married her. She was about 
eighteen. The grandfather was more 
hard-hearted than grandfathers usually 
are, and persisted in not leaving his 
once favourite girl a farthing beyond 
what she was entitled to by the will of 
her father; and that was a great many 
million of farthings less than what her 
husband had calculated upon. Many 
quarrels had ensued, and the love of 
my father soon departed. He had 
been always dissipated, and his pecu- 
niary difficulties increasing, drove him 
to the refuge of the bottle. His tem- 
per soured; and even my birth was 
another source of uneasiness. I was 
an additional pauper — another victim 
of the gross deceit of her rascally fa- 
mily. My mother—poor girl !—bore 
all this very well ; until a new crotchet 
came into his head. The company 
which, either through choice or neces- 
sity, he kept, was any thing but select ; 
and his companions were not slow in 
shewing their admiration of his hand- 
some wife. Her native purity, and, 
indeed, haughtiness, of which she had 
inherited no small share, kept off any 
impertinent advances; but the more 
practised eye of her husband saw the 
designs of his friends. Of one gentle- 
man he was particularly jealous, yet 
felt it would be ridiculous to expose 
himself on what he was aware he had 
no grounds. In the midst of his des- 
perate fortunes, a chance opened itself 
for his recovery. A vacancy occurred 
in the representation of the county, 
and if he succeeded in obtaining the 
seat, the ministry of the day had pro- 
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mised him their patronage in return 
for his votes. His canvass was suc- 
cessful. His last shilling was expended 
in entertaining or bribing the worthy 
electors; and my poor mother, at his 
command, had been presiding over a 
party of the élite of the shire, when he 
unfortunately returned, after having 
been galloping round the country, to 
find among their guests that gentleman 
of whom his jealous feelings had been 
excited, and who, he imagined, was 
absent from England. His anger was 
suppressed for the moment, to burst 
forth in the manner I have said on the 
departure of his guests. 

She had not fallen more than a 
moment when his glance, as I have 
said, turned on my couch. I was 
wide awake. His eyes glared fright- 
fully on mine. I knew not then what 
was the idea that flashed across his 
mind, but instinct made me quail. 
There was another murder in bis look. 
His habitual prudence, conquered so 
fatally in the one dismal moment, 
prevailed, however, in an instant again, 
and he covered my face without saying 
aword. Yet he felt in his soul that I 
knew what he had done; but he trusted 
to my childhood, in the certain hope 
that it would be forgotten. 

It was not forgotten, but of it I never 
spoke. It made my days of boyhood 
gloomy and unhappy. I cared for no- 
thing in the world. A pressure was 
upon my heart and my brain. I had 
just passed my fifth year when my 
mother died; and in the next year 
my father let the manor-house to a 
returned East Indian, who, having been 
born in some obscure rank in the 
neighbourhood, came back with recol- 
lections of his youth that attached him 
to the spot. It was let until my coming 
of age—some fifteen years to run. My 
father went to live wholly in London, 
which he never left, save for an annual 
trip to Paris or Naples. He engaged 
busily in the politics of the day ; and 
I see by the pamphlets and newspapers 
of that time that he was accused of being 
venal in his parliamentary and official 
career. It might have been so-—-I know 
nothing of it. He was desperately ex- 
travagant in every way, and lived in a 
constant round of dissipation scarcely 
suitable to his time of life. I seldom 
saw him for the three years he kept 
me in his house in Berkeley Square. 
Ile scarcely ever rose until two or three 
o'clock, and never dined at home except 
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when he had large parties to dinner. 
The only time he called for me was 
sometimes before he went out to his 
club. He then used to pet me for a 
few minutes, give me money, ask me 
some questions as to the progress of 
my studies under my governess, and 
hurry me away. I do not remember 
any thing particular during this period, 
except that once or twice, when I had 
been complained of for some outbreak 
of ill temper—a rare matter, I must 
say, with me, either boy or man —he 
looked upon me with thoughtful eyes, 
and said, “* Beware, my boy, of passion 
— it often leads to bad ends. Do not 
you think so?” Once, especially, when 
he put that question to me, he examined 
me with searching glance ; and when 
the glow that overspread my features 
spoke too plainly that I understood his 
allusion, he shrunk appalled even from 
the glance of a child. He was sure 
that what he wished to be blotted from 
the tables of my brain was still there 
impressed in letters of fire: but he was 
too well trained to give his feeling 
farther utterance. 

When I was about ten years old I 
was sent to Winchester, still keeping 
my secret in my sou]. I was a dili- 
gent boy, and became distinguished at 
school. A poor fellow who was an 
assistant there, and who afterwards 
hanged himself in some moody fit of 
despondency, took a fancy to me, and 
pulled me through the Greek dramatists 
at an age rather earlier than those beau- 
tiful works are usually mastered. He 
had the theory in his head that all 
things are ruled by fate, and never 
missed an opportunity of inculcating 
his favourite maxim from his favourite 
authors. Often and often has he cheated 
me, and himself too, poor fellow, of the 
play hours, to expound to me the story 
of (Edipus or Orestes. The direful con- 
sequences of injury, intended or unin- 
tended, inflicted on father or mother— 
the horrid calamity of family slaughter 
—the accursed parent or the accursed 
son, all driven onward as blind instru- 
ments under the command of inflexible 
and stern-eyed fate,— these formed the 
staple of his conversation. How I drew 
into my ears the eloquent comments of 
poor Stanton on the glowing texts! 
Twenty times did my secret tremble 
upon my lips, but I had never courage 
to disclose it. The practical lesson 
which Stanton was fond of drawing 
from his theory was, that we need not 
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care what we did--that the bad and 
the good were equal in their lot—and 
that it was idle either to look backward 
with regret, or forward with hope. The 
past, he would say, and the future, are 
equally nothing. The past is gone, and 
cannot return. The future is a dream. 
The present exists, and in that let us 
try to do what seems best to ourselves ; 
let us éry it, I repeat, for what we do is 
matter of necessity, not choice. The 
mind, however, is still our own, if man 
be any thing at all; if he be not, why 
there is no use in our distressing our- 
selves with action or thought. Poor 
Stanton! his only pleasure was in the 
daily glass of brandy and water or pint 
of ale, and they brought him to his 
death. But I bad nothing then to 
answer to his arguments—nor have I 
now. Was not my father the gay, the 
witty, the elegant, the eloquent, the 
fashionable, the fascinating General 
M ? was there sorrow on his brow, 
grief in his port? And did not I know 
what he had done? 

When Stanton was about to destroy 
himself, he wrote a wild letter, inter- 
larded with quotations from plays and 
scraps of Greek, which he left for me ; 
and in this he strongly inculcated the 
propriety of keeping the mind the 
master in all transactions of life, even 
in the leaving it. I was quite young— 
not more than seventeen at the time; 
but this letter made a deep impression 
on my mind. Not but that I had heard 
all its positions laid down before, and 
urged in the same language, and for- 
tified by the same authorities ; but it 
sounded more awful as a voice from 
the dead. I started when I came to 
one passage. Stanton wrote, “ Do not 
think you deceive me, dear boy; 
something is brooding in your mind. 
Let it pass away—let it slide, as 
Christopher Sly says, in Will. Shake- 
speare—~ Induc. Tam. Shr. sc. prim. ; 
or as Euripides has it,” &e. &e. In 
his own mad and pedantic way, he 
proceeded to show that he had plucked 
the heart of my mystery—at least so 
far as to discern that there was some- 
thing which I wished to conceal. What 
he said was rambling, and perhaps not 
perfectly intelligible to himself— it 
spoke in thunder tones to my internal 
ear. On the inquest, when this letter 
was produced, [ was examined, and 
the questions of the coroner and the 
jury sufficiently embarrassed me; but 
I stood the brunt, and the letter passed 
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so much for the mere emanation of 
madness, that it led most materially to 
the verdict which gave the body of 
Stanton to consecrated earth. 

It was on that day that I first saw 
Julia Robinson. I was walking home 
with my head full of melancholy ideas. 
I had found that my secret was disco- 
vered, and that too bya madman. I 
was vowing internally that I should 
never make any thing approaching to 
a confidence again—that I should never 
again trust any portion of my heart to 
the keeping of another. So thinking, 
I turned hastily the corner of a street, 
and I ran against a young lady walking 
with her mother. I made a hurried 
apology, as usual in such cases, and 
she accepted it with a silent but sweet 
smile. Nothing on earth could be 
sweeter than the smile of Miss Robin- 
son. Hermouth was indeed the perfec- 
tion of beauty; it expressed, by the tacit 
movement of her lips, every emotion, 
grave, gay, arch, pathetic, lofty, or fasci- 
nating—ready to change from one phase 
of feeling to another at her will. And 
when she spoke, she poured forth a flood 
of heart-touching eloquence, or playful 
wit, or ladylike trifling, in a rich melody 
of voice, which was pliable to all the 
tones of tenderness or derision, of 
melancholy or mirth. Well do I re- 
member those tones! The light of a 
glowing sun shone upon her; and she 
appeared as indeed a thing of light. 
Her complexion was clear as the sun- 
beam itself, her eyes as glowing —her 
figure that of a goddess new lighted 
upon the earth. To see her was to 
love her—and I did love her with all 
the disinterestedness, all the romance, 
all the devotion, and—alas! that it 
should be said—all the folly of con- 
fiding youth. 

Nothing I believe can now rouse any 
emotion in my soul, if I have one. 
But then! My very blood was turned 
to fire—my heart beat as if it would 
burst my bosom; and I must own, 
even to myself, that the recollection of 
the vision still haunts my menial eye. 
I followed her to her house, which I 
needed not to mark. I made what 
inquiries I dared, or rather what I 
thought at that time of my life were 
such as I might venture upon. I re- 
turned to school an altered being. I 
left it a schoolboy : love had sent me 
back a man. My schoolfellows noticed 
the abstraction of my manner ; but they 
attributed it to the inquest, and the 
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art I had been obliged to play there. 
Tomad little either for their sympathy 
or their jests. Of them 1 was no more ; 
and to emancipate myself completely 
from my childish trammels, now be- 
come loathsome and contemptible, I 
wrote to my father to request him to 
send me to Oxford or get me a com- 
mission; one or other of which he had 
promised me when | was fit for either. 
He had gone to Italy on a visit; and 
the same letter that enclosed me a 
liberal remittance, and a reference to 
his agent to authorise my removal from 
Winchester to Oxford —(he had other 
views, he said, for my furtherance in 
the world than those connected with 
his own original profession) —informed 
me also for the first time, that he had 
been for some weeks married to the 
young and beautiful daughter of the 
wealthy Prince,San Sensorino. I could 
not help shuddering when I reflected on 
the fate of his first wife—who, equally 
young, equally beautiful, and equally 
wealthy, had married him some eight- 
een years before, when yet he was not 
so steeped in guilt, or so hardened in 
soul. But, to speak truth, I did not 
think much about it. My head, my 
heart, my thought, my mind, were too 
full of Julia to leave room for any 
thing else. 

I had discovered that she was the 
daughter of an officer, who had been 
killed in the attack on Buenos Ayres 
when she was a child. Her mother’s 
circumstances were narrow, so that 
they had not much more than the 
petty pension of a captain’s widow ; 
but an uncle had taken charge of her 
in her childhood. She was now about 
a couple of years older than I—say 
nineteen, or three or four months more. 
Her uncle had educated her at one of 
the most fashionable boarding-schools 
in the neighbourhood of London, and 
she did ample justice to the merits 
and talents of her masters. In all 
branches of accomplishments she was 
perfect. Unfortunately, a year before 
I saw her, her uncle died ; and though 
he had intended to provide handsomely 
for her, on the winding up of his affairs 
he was found to be insolvent. Little 
enriched, then, with the world’s goods, 
though amply endowed with all its 
graces, she returned to her mother ; 
and economy dictating, they dwelt 
together in a cheap house in the 
neighbourhood of Winchester. This 
house I soon found out; nor was it 
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long ere I compassed an introduction. 
They soon found that I was rich—- 
indeed, I ostentatiously displayed my 
wealth and my expectations almost 
as soon as I knew them. I became 
a favoured guest; and it was not long 
before my secret was known. I re- 
member the day as if it were yester- 
day. The prudent mother had gone out 
shopping, and Julia and I were alone. 
The next day I was to go to London 
to meet my father’s agents, and arrange 
for my admission to the university, 
The hour of parting is the time when 
the timid heart plucks up courage to 
speak—when the charged heart over- 
flows. I told her all—with all the 
power I could—and she was mine. 
Yes! there are moments in life of pure 
and rapturous enjoyment; but they 
come only when the heart is new. 
While we were yet in all the ardour 
of first expressed love, her mother re- 
turned. Our blushes confessed our 
secret; and the old lady—old, indeed, 
she was not, but a fine full-blown 
woman of less than forty—did not 
disapprove. We were too young, how- 
ever, she said, to think of such a thing 
as marrying; and recommended me to 
proceed with my studies, as much undis- 
turbed by the thoughts of her daughter 
as possible. You want four years yet, 
she said, of being of age. Julia is quite 
young enough to wait. 

With what vows of mutual and 
ever-enduring love we parted! A year 
elapsed before I saw her again, and 
she was then at Brighton, one of its 
most conspicuous beauties. Flattered 
and gazed at as she was, she soon 
proved to me that I was the lord of 
her affections. Her mother still was 
with her— her protector and her friend. 
A prudent use of their small funds had 
enabled them to make some appear- 
ance, which had also been assisted by 
a legacy from a distant cousin. She 
told me that my year in Oxford had 
much improved me—I felt that in the 
course of the same time she had be- 
come a still more glorious beauty than 
she was when [ first saw her. My 
visits to her were incessant, and the 
candour with which she divulged all 
the wishes of her soul quite enchanted 
me. How golden were the hours which 
I then spent! The mother was as kind 
as the daughter was loving; and but 
for the dread of a mésallianve, to which 
I knew my father would object, all 
would have been smooth. But what 
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then? Would my father dare object ? 
I knew he could not—I knew that I 
held him by a chain which he dared 
not resist. 

His fortune had mended by late 
events, and he was nowveryrich. He 
was always profuse ; and his profusion 
at this time, among other courses, went 
to enrich me, his only son. I saw him 
not: ten years had passed since I had 
beheld his face; and his communica- 
tions with me were rare in occurrence, 
and common-place in their style; but 
of late he supplied me with money 
with a lavish hand. How could I 
spend that money with so much hap- 
piness to myself as in forcing it on 
Julia? At last I persuaded her to 
despise the scruples of her mother, and 
to elope with me. I promised that 
she might depend on my honour that 
any thing which was then irregular in 
our marriage would be remedied as 
soon as possible,—and I was sincere 
in the promise. She yielded ——reluc- 
tantly yielded. Itwas a dark October 
evening, and I went to look for a post- 
chaise. I was to return at eleven, ora 
little after, at which time her mother 
generally retired to her bed-room. We 
agreed upon the signal which was to 
shew that it would be safe for me to 
attempt carrying her off: if it were, 
two candles were to appear in her 
bed-room window; if not, but one. 
This signal she promised to light at 
eleven, or a little before it. 

I soon made my arrangements ; and 
darkness had not set in before I was 
opposite the cottage. It was yet 
hardly ten, but I could not keep away. 
No signal was exhibited. I paced up 
and down the beach, listening impa- 
tiently to the monotonous dashing of 
the dark wave upon the shore, wrapped 
in fancies. I had been perhaps half 
an hour so employed, when I found 
that [ was observed; several heavy- 
looking sailors passed me by, each 
giving me an anxious glance. Her 
house was near the sea-side, a short 
distance to the east of the town, as it 
was then; and these people were in 
short smugglers, who perhaps mistook 
me for a gauger. To avoid them, I 
made a detour of the cottage, every 
step about which was as familiar to 
me as the lines on my own hand, and 
was speedily in its rear. What did [ 
hear? The voice of Julia,— soft, 
melting, redolent of love! The words 
scarcely reached my ears, but J—I— 
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could not be mistaken in the tone. 
And that other voice —gracious God ! 
that voice— rough, vulgar, plebeian— 
that voice too | knew. Could it be? 
Yes, it was—it was the voice of my 
own groom. 

Astonishment, not rage, kept me mo- 
tionless. I heard enough to find that 
they were talking of me, and that her 
silver sounds of mockery mingled 
with his rude volleys of laughter at 
myname. She at last burst from him, 
saying — that I could hear—it was 
time for her to light the candles, and 
for him to look after the horses. Some 
whispering followed, at the purport of 
which I could only guess. The spell 
which held me statue-like was at last 
broken, and I sprang forward. The 
night was dark, but I could not mis- 
take my object. I seized Philip—he 
was my favourite servant, a fellow 
whom I had loaded with presents, and 
admitted into my confidence,—I seized 
him by the throat. He well knew 
whom he had to deal with when he 
heard the first burst of my voice, and 
he was aware that I was not in a mood 
to be trifled with. Feeling that life 
was at stake, he resisted to the utmost; 
his muscular power might in ordinary 
circumstances have been much greater 
than mine; but I was now of tenfold 
force. My strength was that of a 
giant, as 1 was determined to use it 
with all the tyranny ofa giant. Our 
struggle was not ofa minute's duration. 
I flung him from me on the ground ; 
his head came against a stone —the 
blood immediately flowed in torrents 
—he groaned for a moment—and then 
all was silence. 

“ He is killed !” exclaimed Julia, 
rushing to the spot where he fell. 
“ You are a murderer! You have 
killed him—you have killed him!” 

“So be it,” I replied. ‘“ He de- 
served it: but I should have killed 
you!” 

“OQ, murderer! murderer!” she 
cried. ‘I hate you now as much as [I 
despised you ever. But why wait 
here, while a chance exists of saving 
him whom you have slain ?” 

I started to seize her, but, with an 
indignant gesture, she escaped ; and [ 
remained with the fallen groom. How 
my head whirled — what a change a 
single moment had made in all the 
feelings of my mind! My hopes had 
perished —- the household gods of my 
imagination were shattered indeed ! 
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The angel of light was transformed at 
a touch into a fiend of darkness — the 
treasured idol of my soul had changed 
into a demon, whose glance was that of 
pestilence! I looked upon the fallen 
groom, and in an instant I repented 
that I had slain him in such a cause. 
I reflected that he must have been the 
seduced, and not the seducer; and 
was beginning to deplore his death, 
when he relieved me by reviving. He 
had been only stunned. The blood 
which he had lost, and the cold of the 
night, contributed to the more speedy 
recovery of his senses. He rose slowly, 
and took me by the arm with a fami- 
liarity which shewed that, for the mo- 
ment, the relationship of master and 
servant was forgotten. 

“ Come away, sir,” he said, “ from 
this, before that she-devil is back: the 
thump I have got is not much, after 
all; but the thump you would have 
got, if you had gone through with this 
night’s work, would have lasted you 
all the rest of your life. But be off, 
sir; dear sir, let us be off; for she will 
be here in a moment, and she has the 
cleverness of old Nick himself, and 
will be sure to trump up a tale to your 
hurt. She is fit enough to be old 
Nick’s daughter, at the least of it; and, 
surely, her mother might have been 
his wife.” 

I was stupidly passive, and Philip 
led me without opposition to my hotel 
—not very many minutes’ walk from 
the cottage. Here, however, my rage 
burst out again with ungovernable fury, 
and in a voice of thunder I demanded 
that he should explain the horrid scene 
which I had witnessed. Alas! it was 
too easily explained. In a few words, 
he told me that Miss Julia, the mild, 
the artless, the innocent, the soul of 
candour, and the mirror of truth, was, 
and had been for two years, the kept- 
mistress of Lord N.; and that his lord- 
ship was the unknown cousin who sup- 
plied her and her worthy mother with the 
means of keeping up her establishment 
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—that he was about to be married, 
and was going to cast her off—that she 
contemplated another liaison, which her 
marriage would render more piquant— 
that she was a mercenary creature, who 
had no love but that which money 
could purchase — that accident having 
put my servant in possession of her 
secret, she scrupled not to make him 
her confidant, by lavishing on him her 
caresses—that she utterly despised me, 
and intended to remain with me until 
she had suited her own purposes, and 
drained my purse—in short, that [ 
was the laughed-at dupe of a common 
jade. And to her had I poured forth 
the tenderest and the sincerest vows — 
to her had I revealed the inmost feel- 
ings of my soul-—to her had I pros- 
trated myself as a slave, an adorer. I 
could have torn out my hair by hand- 
fuls, at first; but as the story pro- 
ceeded I became quiet. Philip assured 
me that it was his intention to have 
revealed all this to me before we started 
on our expedition, but that he first 
wished to have ‘‘a lark” with Miss 
Julia. It might be true, or not; in 
either case, he was a traitor. I soon 
after dismissed him with a handsome 
present, and a strong recommendation 
of his honesty. Some years afterwards 
I had the pleasure of refusing to give 
evidence in favour of his character, 
when he was tried for horse-stealing. 
My testimony might perhaps have mi- 
tigated his sentence; I was not un- 
rejoiced that its refusal contributed to 
his transportation for life. As for Miss 
Robinson, I never saw her again. I 
left Brighton the next day, and she 
has since progressed on her career 
until it has placed a coronet upon her 
lofty but now wrinkled brow. 

Such was my first love, and my last. 
I was then deceived, I have since been 
the deceiver. The mask then hid the 
soul from me, I am now myself Tue 
Mask. Shall I goon? No! no more 
now. I may resume. 
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THE DAYS OF ERASMUS, 
(From the Prout Papers—No, XIV.) 


EPASMIH a@sAsw 

Tlébsy ribey eracas; 

Tloéev wevewy rovourwy 

Ea’ isgos beourn 

Tlvesss ve wes sPexaZeis;—ANACREON, Ode 9. 


Gentle shade of the scholar whose writings combined 
With the lore of the priesthood the views of a sage, 
Wit and wisdom allied in thy volumes I find, 
And the perfume of piety breathes from thy page.—Provr. 


Tue restoration of letters, with the general revival of classic taste, of which the 
pontificate of Leo X. gave the signal to Europe, forms an epoch of surpassing 
interest; and we are not displeased at the opportunity afforded us, by the 
following rhapsody from Prout’s coffer, of reverting to those “ prime of days.” 
Right pleasing and delectable, in mental as well as physical enjoyments, is variety. 
Hence, turning awhile from the frivolous pastimes of a novel-writing generation, 
it is our design to commune for a sober hour with men of another age—to ex- 
change the foolscap octavo and the glittering annual for the parchment tome and 
the copper-fastened folio. Thus shall we best eschew the horrors of monotony, 
and “ minister to the mind diseased” a dose of true “ physic for the soul.” 

To us, deep pondering on the present posture of literary affairs, and much 
meditating on the future prospects of the learned republic, this retrospect becomes 
an exercise of solemn and official duty; nor is it without befitting anxiety that 
we are compelled to notice, in comparing our actual position with the past, 
strong symptoms of a state which we will describe best in our friend Lardner’s 
phraseology, by the scientific terms “ backward advancement and retrograde 
progression.” For it will sometimes occur to us, in our meditative soliloquy, 
to pass in review before our mind’s eye and name aloud one by one the most 
illustrious of our living authors; and when we have gone through the motley 
nomenclature, a palpable conclusion offers itself as the result of our scrutiny : 
we find that we have arrived at a period when, to flourish as a literary character, 
it is no longer necessary to have devoured and digested the contents of libraries, 
to have wasted a puncheon of midnight oil, to have lived on terms of long and 
close intimacy with the coy sisterhood (who are known to be rather shy of indis- 
criminate acquaintanceship), or to have held converse with the mighty dead, 
whose shades will not arise unless evoked by a kindred spirit. Nous avons 
changé tout cela. Far different are the qualifications required to ensure success 
in the field of. modern publication. The candidate for celebrity in the current 
literature of the day must not have impaired the energies of his intellect by too 
intense thinking, or, what is equally destructive, a too extensive perusal of bygone 
authors. His (or her) mind must be as nearly as possible a delightful blank — 
what in the philosophy of Locke and Descartes is denominated a tabula rasa— 
what Tom Moore calls a “ virgin page,” on which study has made no previous 
impressions whatsoever. It is of the utmost consequence that the neophyte who 
is anxious to be numbered among the elect, that he (or she) carefully avoid the 
habits and pursuits of a bookworm ; antiquated practices which (to quote the same 
distinguished poet and moralist) should be abandoned, like “ points of belief,” 


*« To simpleton sages or reasoning fools ;” 


the memory of modern literati being of too polished a surface, their fancy of too 
delicate a texture, their ideas “ too transient and brief,” 


‘* To be sullied or stained by the dust of the schools.” 


Hence, if there happen to be some traces of early reading, some remnants, faint 
and indistinct, of classical instruction, the sooner they are obliterated the better. 
The scribes who flourished during the “ decline and fall,” when they got hold 
of a vellum disfigured by compositions of the Augustan age, took especial pains 
to efface every appearance of the previous characters ere they converted it into a 
palimpse ste. 
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A striking circumstance in the condition of modern authorship is the mul- 
titude of female aspirants for literary renown. But we think we can readily 
account for it. The sex is quick-sighted. Perceiving that it was no longer 
necessary, under the new system, to have accumulated (oleo vigilante) a stock 
of ideas ere commencing business as a book-maker, they could not brook that 
the men should enjoy a monopoly. Learning hath no longer any “‘ propria que 
maribus.”” Heretofore they had abstained, from the false notion that there existed 
some such kind of Salic law in the republic of letters; but on bringing the 
point to issue, they have found no disqualifying obstacle to their ambition, 
Already do we contemplate literature in that state which to French juris- 
prudence is known by the term “ tombée en quenouille.” Success the most 
triumphant has crowned their labours; for these female lucubrations possess 
a je ne scais quoi not given to the dull effusions of their male competitors. 
Who would not prefer a treatise on utilitarian philosophy by Martineau or 
Edgeworth to the Benthamite ravings of Brougham or Bowring? Can Basil Hall 
as a writer of travels bear comparison with the sagacious Trollope? Is the poetry 
of Haines Bayly or Bob Montgomery a whit better than that of Mrs. Norton or 
Mrs. Barry Wilson? Does not the eccentric and flaring planet of Mother Morgan 
run a career of glory in breadth and brilliancy far surpassing the narrow orbit 
through which creepeth along the minor star of Lytton Bulwer? And since the 
appearance of a late work on “ The Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” have 
we not seen the transcendant blue light of Mrs. Somerville, F.R.A.S., rise to an 
astonishing altitude in the regions of astronomy, while the lantern of Lardner sank 
proportionately below the horizon? How much superior is the learned lady to 
the discomfited quack, and how well does she wear her laurels ! 

** D’ou vient qu'elle a l’wil troublé et le teint si terni ? 
C’est que sur le calcul, dit-on, de Cassini, 
Un astrolabe en main, elle a dans sa gouttiére, 
A suivre Jupiter passé la nuit entiére.”—— Borteav, Sat. x. v. 450. 


It was formerly considered the peculiar attribute of Bologna to produce female 
lecturers on the abstruse sciences; but that celebrated city can no longer boast 
of exclusively possessing she professors. 

Nor, in contemplating the surrounding phenomena of the publishing world, 
should we overlook the labours of the Society for diffusing Useful Knowledge — 
that wondrous apparition! foreseen and foretold as early as the reign of Queen 
Anne by the author of a poem called the Dunciad, who, through the vista of 
coming years in the depth of futurity, got a glimpse of the many-plumed phantom 
sitting on the dome of the London University, 


“* With wings outspread, 
To hatch a new Saturnian age of lead.” 


The benevolent individuals with whom this diffusive project originated saw that 
learning, like landed property, was very unequally divided among mankind ; and 
with a philanthropic ardour resolved to apply the principle of the Agrarian law, 
which had hitherto been only thought applicable to estates and visible wealth, 
to the riches of the intellect. Strange to say, people have been found so wedded 
to existing abuses as to question whether society would, in either case, be bettered 
by the achievement ; and the intellectual levellers have been accused of wishing 
to introduce that chaos and confusion into the dominions of the mind which their 
brethren the radicals seek to establish in the political world. Meantime, ‘‘fervet 
opus!” the Penny Magazine circulates its thousands, and the Penny Cyclopedia 
its tens of thousands. Our old modes of acquiring knowledge, our traditionary 
routines of study, our halls and collegiate institutions, must shortly give place to 
a more enlightened system. But, alas! that the writers thus enlisted and en- 
regimented in the service of diffusion, should be so generally known as a motley 
crew of half-taught blockheads! Even so; and it doth certainly seem unto us, 
who state the fact with sorrow, that the selection of the men appears to have been 
made on the principle adopted by Gideon in the choice of his soldiers, to wit, 
all who have stooped down to drink deep and leisurely of the stream that flows 
from the fountain of Helicon have been carefully excluded, to make way for 
those ruder heroes who have quaffed in their rugged palm en passant barely 
enough to moisten their barbarous lips ere they set out on their crusade of 
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“diffusion.” Whether the light that is to shine from their broken pitchers and 
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the discordant noise of their penny trumpets will be eventually triumphant, time 


will tell. 


The sixteenth century opened with different views, and the writers of that 


day were folks of a different calibre. 


Long and well-regulated study, a constant 


recurrence to the great models that adorned the age of Tully and Pericles, labo- 
rious habits, indefatigable enthusiasm, cautious inquiry, with modesty and diffi- 
dence, are qualities invariably found in those who, at the time of Leo X., contributed 
to the development of solid information and the spread of classic taste. Sic fortis 
Etruria crevit. It may be useful to glance at the period of the revival in these 
utilitarian days, when the value of such studies is more than questioned ; when a 
shower of useful publications, shot forth from the crater of “ diffusion” like the 
ashes that overwhelmed Pompeii, bid fair to bury in oblivion every trace of classic 
literature, every vestige of Greek and Roman elegance. 


Watergrasshill, 1830. 


Erasmus of Rotterdam, who was, 
according to a Roman Catholic poet, 


“ The glory of the priesthood, and the 
shame,” (Pore) 


may naturally enough be supposed to 
have drawn on his character, writings, 
and biography, much of sacerdotal at- 
tention. His Life and Times possess 
interest and attraction for all, because 
mixed up with two coeval events the 
most important in modern history—the 
restoration of letters and the reformation 
in religion ; but to “ his order” such a 
man must ever be an object of curious 
speculation and useful study. What 
the Exxwy Baosasxn is to kings should the 
Opera Erasmi be to priests—a manual 
of deep and wholesome reflection. 

It was the fate of Erasmus during 
life to be abused by the blind zealots 
of both parties, while the enlightened 
and the pacific spirits on either side 
invited him to their ranks, and claimed 
him as a friend: The abettors of the 
reformation still seek to number him 
among the promoters and instigators of 
that daring measure, while the sincere 
and dispassionate defenders of the old 
faith indignantly deny the claim, and 
pronounce him decidedly their own. 
Troy and Greece contended for the 
corpse of Patroclus; angels fought for 
the body of Moses. 

The learned Benedictine, Montfau- 
¢on, in that work of wonderful erudi- 
tion, Diarium Italicum (4to, Paris, 
1702), at page 50, gives us an account 
of a certain library in Venice, belong- 


OLIVER YORKE. 


ing to the Dominican friars, in which, 
to his surprise, he found Erasmus figur- 
ing among a group of illustrious here- 
tics, carved in wood, and undergoing 
appropriate chastisement in effigy,—a 
sight which seems to have roused the 
bile of that distinguished traveller and 
judicious ecclesiastic, who thus records 
his disapproval, “ Bibliotheca isthac 
ornat« ligneis statuis est, Catholicorum 
insignium virorum hinc, hereticorum 
inde ; inter hareticos visuntur ERAS- 
MUS catenis onustus et .Gulielmus a 
St Amore pariter alligatus appositis dic- 
teriis (lampoons) hosce Viros quasi Lu- 
therum et Calvinum InraMantisus.””* 
Such has ever been the practice of ig- 
norant fanatics; if you denounce their 
mischievous intolerance, or ridicule 
their cherished absurdities, you will 
infallibly be proclaimed the foe of 
Virtue and Religion, with which they 
have the modesty to identify them- 
selves. 


* Qui n’aime pas Cotin, n’estime pas son 
roi, : - 

Et n’a (selon Cotin) ni Dieu, ni foi, ni 
loi.” 


This tendency to repudiate the most 
distinguished of their brethren, and to 
stigmatise, with odious imputations, 
characters in whom they ought to glory, 
is too frequently observable among 
certain classes of churchmen; and it 
is pitiful to find a similar attempt made 
to tarnish the fair fame of the Francis- 
can Roger Bacon, by the historian of 
his order ( Wadding, a. D. 1278, § 26). 
The inventor of gunpowder was, it 


* These exquisite wood-carvings by Brustolini, which, in 1702, excited the 
attention of Montfaucgon, have, in the course of events, been removed from the libra 
of SS. Giovanni e Paulo, at Venice ; and have found their way, after sundry vicissi- 
tudes, to this country. They are now exhibited at No. 21 Bond Street, and have 
been pronounced by connoisseurs to be admirable specimens of that species of 
sculpture of which the “ truncus ficulnus” supplies the material.— O. Y. 
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appears, by no means in good odour 
among his cowled brethren, who fau- 
cied him in league with Beelzebub. 
There was, doubtless, a certain atmo- 
sphere redolent of brimstone in his cell : 
he was accordingly doomed to expiate, 
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in canonical confinement, the sin of 
genius. Roger Bacon laboured in his 
day under strong suspicion of heresy 
or atheism, from which, however, he 
has been fully absolved by the just 
verdict of posterity. 


“* Vois-tu dans la carriére antique, 
Autour des coursiers et des chars, 
Voler la poussiére olympique, 
Qui les dérobe a nos regards ? 
Dans sa course ainsi le génie, 
Par les nuages de l’envie, 
Marche long-tems environné ; 
Mais au terme de la carriére, 
Des flots de l’indigne poussiere, 
1] sort vainqueur et couronné.”—Lamartinr. 


Hast thou marked, in the Circus of Rome, 
The course of the charioteer ? 

While his figure, obscured by the dust and the foam, 

Grows confused on the sight, through the broad hippodrome 
Still he holds his proud career. 

Thus Genius is doomed to awaken the wrath 

Of the envious and dull, in his conquering path 
Proclaimed as an offender ; 

But the victor anon, amid welcoming friends, 

While the vapours subside from his chariot descends, 
At the gaol in a flood of splendour ! 


He who records in these pages his 
honest admiration of the sage of Rot- 
terdam, may possibly come in for a 
share of the abuse lavished on his hero; 
but he has provided in posthumous 
publication a comfortable method of 
escaping from the dunce’s comment 
and the bigot’s uncharitableness. Into 
whatever hands these papers are des- 
tined to fall—whatever eye they are 
fated to meet—whether, mixed in gay 
confusion with the novels of the sea- 
son, they are predestined to bestrew 
the rosewood-table of the boudoir, or, 
wrapped in parchment winding-sheet, 
they are to be solemnly inurned in 
the British Museum with the Cottonian 
and Harleian MSS.—whether they are 
to ride swimmingly on the tide of pub- 
lic favour, or sink to the bottom with 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia— many years 
before their contents undergo perusal, 
their unknown and unpretending writer 
shall have gone down into the impreg- 
nable security ofthe grave. Unheeded 
as the empty wind, the voice of ca- 
lumny may whistle over his resting- 
place — the incense of flattery may 


* This strain of melancholy musing s 
plishment, transmitted to Prout from his illustrious parent the Dean, who, in a poem 


entitled Verses on my own Death, thus supposes his friends to commemorate the 
event: 


breathe alike its disregarded fragrance 
on the breeze that fans his mountain- 
bed; Prout will sleep on, safe from 
the clamour, the passions, and the 
bitterness of the world. 

He hopes, with the blessing of hea- 
veti, never to pen a sentence which 
dying he should wish to blot; but 
dead, he must be henceforth insensible 
to all worldly considerations. Cicero, 
writing to his friend the historian Lu- 
ceius on a subject of peculiar deli- 
cacy, begins his letter with the cele- 
brated maxim, Epistola non erubescit. 
But whom does the ci-devant incum- 
bent of Watergrasshill care to propi- 
tiate or fear to offend? What fellow- 
mortal’s opinion can benefit or injure 
him, who has already appeared be- 
fore that tribunal where all shall in 
due time take their turn, with naught 
to follow them but their works *— 
where each shall have to account for 
a career of usefulness or a life of indo- 
lence, of honourable exertion or dis- 
creditable sloth,—where all things will 
be reduced to their simplest expres- 
sion, and all men will find their proper 


eems to have been an hereditary accom- 


“* Where is this favourite of Apollo? 
Departed,— and ‘ his works must follow,’” &c. &c.—O. Y. 
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level — the unsceptered monarch, the 
unermined judge, the unmitred pre- 
late, the uncowled monk, and the un- 
masked hypocrite. 

The drift and tendency of these re- 
marks will be caught by the initiated, 
for whom he writes. To them it will 
not be necessary, in the language of 
old Chrysostom, to cry out, wacw o 
pturnuesves Ta Asyoutve. To those who 
have known the pastor of Watergrass- 
hill, it will be needless to protest of 
his unalterable fidelity to that church 
which first won his affectionate ad- 
hesion, and kept it to the last unim- 
paired. 

“Tila meos, primim que me sibi junxit, 
amores 

Abstulit: illa habeat secum, servetque 
sepulchro.”—neid iv. 


Bot he thinks it right thus to lay stress 
and emphasis on the sincerity of his 
attachment to that faith, lest it might 
be presumed for a moment that, in 
chasing the foes of enlightenment and 
of literature, his aim was directed 
against what he holds sacred,— lest 
what occurred to Diomed under the 
walls of Troy might happen to Prout 
in the course of his rambling essay, if 
by a fatal mischance he should wound 
a goddess in seeking to slay an enemy 
of the Grecians. 

I find I have quoted from the Greek 
bishop one of those formulas which 
early Christianity borrowed from the 
Eleusinian mysteries, when a warning 
to depart was intimated to all persons 
not qualified to take part in the sub- 
sequent rites. Its introduction here 
may serve as a signal for the frivolous 
and the profane to relinquish any fur- 
ther perusal of this paper, of which 
they will relish little and comprehend 
less. Should any such persist in fol- 
lowing the writer through the details 
and disquisitions that may ensue, dis- 
appointed in the result, they will, most 
probably, act like some who visited the 
meommunicative sibyl in her cave,— 


“ Inconsulti abeunt, sedemque odére 
Sibylle.” 

The period during which Erasmus 
thought, wrote, and travelled, alter- 
nately shedding the influence of his 
genius over Germany and England, 
Italy and France, happens to coincide 
with that brilliant epoch seleeted by 
the judicious Robertson as the most 
fitted for the display of his compre- 
hensive views as an historian. Through- 
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out that valuable essay, the profes- 
sor has proved himself an acute in- 
quirer into the secret causes that 
worked out the destinies of society 
during the reign of Charles V. Most 
diligently and impartially has he set 
forth the awful changes of that eventful 
crisis, when first began those religious 
struggles that have long convulsed 
Europe, and which now seem to have 
concentrated their most ferocious ener- 
gies within the narrow circle of these 
islands : 


“* Motum ex Metello consule civicum 
Bellique causas ... et arma 
Nondum expiatis uncta cruoribus.” 


In that first outbreak of politico- 
theological warfare, many men played 
many parts. But Robertson appears, 
in allotting to each power and each 
potentate his due share in producing 
the general result, to have overlooked 
or underrated the importance of one 
whom he affects to regard as a mere 
homme de lettres. The sword of Fran- 
cis, the sceptre of Henry, the imperial 
diadem of Charles, the hat of Wolsey, 
the tiara of Leo, have insured to them 
a proportionate space in the chro- 
nicler’s narrative. Amidst the tu- 
mult of contending armies and the 
political movement of the sixteenth 
century, we are made distinctly to 
hear the boisterous harangues of the 
rebel Saxon monk, answered by the 
echoing thunders of the Vatican; the 
quiet tracings of the pen are not heard : 
yet in the midst of the turbulence of 
the reformers and the denunciations of 
their antagonists, there was a gentle 
spirit at work, whose calm effusions, 
not addressed to the passions of the 
mob, but conveyed with persuasive 
efficacy to the ear of dispassionate 
reason, obtained wholesome ascend- 
ancy over thinking minds. The opi- 
nions of Erasmus, fraught with mode- 
ration and clothed in elegant diction, 
taught Europe that the cause of en- 
lightenment was not exclusively advo- 
cated by the enemies of Rome; his 
views of the points at issue between us 
and the reformers shewed how abuses 
might be corrected, and rotten boughs 
lopped off, without laying the axe to 
the root of that parent tree which for 
so many ages had overshadowed the 
earth; and his exertions on its behalf 
proved, that though some of the cle- 
rical body might be satisfied to repose 
under its branches while it fed them 
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in indolence (glande sues leti), others 
were feelingly alive to the necessity of 
working for its preservation. The cir- 
culation obtained by the writings of 
Erasmus would be prodigious at the 
present day. These exquisite compo- 
sitions, falling like drops of oil on the 
troubled waters of controversy, to a 
certain extent controlled and lulled the 
fury of theological wrath. By the grace 
of style and the charm of wit, a simple 
ecclesiastic, in the retirement of his 
study, perceptibly swayed the judg- 
ment of his contemporaries, and be- 
came the arbiter of Opinion, at a time 
when it exercised a vital influence on 
the destiny of nations: thus he, too, 
might have exclaimed, like Mirabeau, 
when reminded of the “ powers” of 
Europe, “ Cette téte est aussi une 
puissance.” 

Neither am I satisfied with the sort 
of cursory notice bestowed on Erasmus 
in Roscoe’s Leo X. The intimacy 
and affectionate correspondence which 
subsisted between those two distin- 
guished churchmen, so well fitted to 
appreciate each other, did honour to 
both; but it would not be easy to 
decide, on a close scrutiny of causes 
and effects, the relative proportion in 
which the munificent patronage of the 
pontiff and the indefatigable labours of 
the priest contributed to the diffusion 
of classic taste and the revival of ele- 
gant literature. It is with pleasur- 
able feelings that I record, as it occurs 
en passant, a gratifying proof of co- 
operation between those two kindred 
minds: I allude to the edition of the 
New Testament in Greek, the first ever 
published,* which Erasmus appro- 
priately dedicated to the liberal occu- 
pant of the papal chair; a homage 
accepted by Leo with pride, and 
becomingly acknowledged in a brief 
dated 1516. The pope reiterated his 
approbation in 1518, when a monkish 
clamour had been raised against the 
editor in Spain and the Low Countries. 
But I anticipate on the events which 
marked the career of the learned priest 
in the progress of his literary at 
career which brought him in contact 
with almost every contemporary per- 
sonage of celebrity in Europe. 

Erasmus was born at Rotterdam, 
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28th October, a.p. 1467; and thus saw 
the light shortly subsequent to the dis- 
covery of the printing-press. There is 
a species of romance connected with 
his parentage. She who gave him birth 
was the daughter of a physician in the 
small hamlet of Sevenborghen, in Bra- 
bant. An attachment grew up between 
this girl and a youth named Gerard ; 
but the friends of the latter most un- 
reasonably opposed their lawful union. 
Harsh treatment was resorted to, and 
threats held out to deter the lover 
from the projected alliance. Forced 
at length to fly from Holland, he 
took refuge in Rome; where, in the 
character of a copyist, being a skilful 
penman, and that craft not having been 
as yet superseded by the “ mighty 
engine,” he contrived to maintain him- 
self, and prosecuted his studies as a 
disciple of physic; being resolved to 
conquer an independence, and, in spite 
of destiny, marry the object of his 
affections. Meantime the evil fate at- 
tendant on true love tracked his foot- 
steps across the Alps: reports, and 
letters, and irrefragable proofs were 
conveyed to him by his relatives of the 
death of her who alone made life and 
its pursuits of value to the enthusiastic 
student. This was a concocted false- 
hood, but it accomplished the object 
of his persecutors. Careless of future 
happiness on earth, and turning his 
undivided aspirations towards that 
immortal existence of which he fondly 
imagined his love was already partici- 
pant, he presented himself as a candi- 
date for the priesthood, and thus so- 
lemnly renounced all ties of perishable 
and worldly affection. And yet his 
Marguerite of Sevenborghen was living: 
nay, more (pxées sv Qidrornes), ere he 
had quitted Holland he had become 
the parent of Erasmus. Fearing the 
shame of disclosure, the young mother 
secretly withdrew to Rotterdam, and 
there, in a house still honoured by the 
worthy citizens of that respectable sea- 
port, she gave birth to the greatest man 
in literature that ever claimed Holland 
as the place of his nativity. Stratford- 
upon-Avon is not prouder of her Shake- 
speare than they of their learned towns- 
man. Sundry inscriptions adorn the 
old-fashioned mansion, composed in a 


* The Polyglott Bible of Alcala, which comprised, of course, the Greek Testament 
(and for which the world is indebted to Cardin:l Ximenes), though printed in 1514, 
was not published till 1522; so that the honour of the editio princeps belongs to 


Erasmus.—Pxovt. 
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vast variety of idiom — Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, and High Dutch ; nay, it 
would further appear that the infant, 
when grown up to the maturity of 
manhood, duly ratified the choice of 
his parent in the selection of his birth- 
place ; for in all his writings, epistles, 
and title-pages, he invariably glories in 
the surname of Rotierdamus: Deside- 
rius Erasmus “ of Rotterdam.” 

His luckless parent was shortly after 
carried off by the plague ; and his father, 
who only returned from Rome to learn 
the full extent of the sacrifice he had 
made in becoming an ecclesiastic, did 
not survive many months the object of 
his youthful attachment. 

A learned pundit of the subsequent 
century, Pontus Heuterus, has written 
a singular book, which he has entitled 
De Liberé Hominis Nativitate. It isa 
faithful exposition and catalogue rai- 
sonée of the quantity of talent and genius 
which from time to time has been thus 
illegitimately introduced into the world. 
Among others similarly circumstanced, 
the chronicler dwells with peculiar em- 
phasis on the birth of three writers, 
whose works formed the substratum 
on which the theology, the canon law, 
and ecclesiastical history of the middle 
ages, were entirely built, though all three 
had been smuggled into this sublunary 
state of endurance by the same process 
that regulated the entrée of him of Rot- 
terdam. These worthies were Petrus 
Lombardus, the “ master of the sen- 
tences ;”” Gratianus, the compiler of the 
“ Decretals;” and Petrus Comestor, 
author of the Historia Scholastica. And 
accordingly, in the spirit of the pious 
Mneas, 


‘Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non lau- 
datus abibit.” 


Lombard, or Peter Magister, enjoyed 
in his day, a.p. 1150, the title which is 
now conferred by Teutonic literati on 
one whose writings bear many traits 
of resemblance to the book of the sen- 
tences—I mean, with all deference, 
“ Der maistre” Goethe. For if a bold, 
rambling, discursive mysticism made 
the fortune of Lombardus in the dark 
ages, the modern German prodigy is 
fairly entitled to his due share of con- 
temporary applause. Both founded 
“a school,” both have had their 
sworn adherents, and both equally 
deserved the enthusiastic admiration of 
the kindred herd whom they lead to 
pasture,—et-viluld tu dignus et hic. 
The number of writers who, taking for 
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their text the “‘ master of the sentences,” 
sought to unfold the recondite philo- 
sophy therein contained, was prodigious 
in bygone days; but Thomas Aquinas 
was by far his most celebrated com- 
mentator, and truly evinced wonderful 
ingenuity in his Summa,—a vast re- 
pertory devoted to the discussion of 
the brilliant ideas of “ the master.” 
Aquinas possessed an intellect of un- 
doubted superiority, though the indus- 
trious exercise of so much thought on 
such unsubstantial theories reminds 
one irresistibly of the avocations of the 
shades in Elysium, of which Scarron 
singeth : 


** Et la sous l’ombre d’un rocher 
Nous vimes l’ombre d’un cocher, 
Qui frottait l’ombre d’un carrosse 
Avecque l’ombre d’une brosse.” 


An occupation of the mind which was 
known to the ancient Greeks under 
the name of exmaxia. 

The labours of Gratianus were of a 
more positive and less visionary cha- 
racter. He devoted himself during 
twenty-four years to the diligent col- 
lection and systematic arrangement of 
the early canons of the church, the de- 
crees of the councils, and the edicts 
issued by papal authority. These, 
with extracts from the code of Theo- 
dosius, and scraps from the capitularies 
of Charlemagne, have long formed the 
groundwork of church discipline and 
canon law, and have supplied the 
basis of innumerable works on juris- 
prudence and divinity. Finally, Petrus 
‘“ Comestor” was so called, not because 
he was a gross feeder, but allego- 
rically, in allusion to the supposed 
quantity of learning which he must 
have accumulated in absorbing the 
contents of innumerable libraries. Still 
it does not appear that good digestion 
followed this extraordinary mental 
appetite; his Historia Scholastica is 
a strange jumble of holy writ, San- 
choniathon, Plato, Josephus, and the 
Talmud. He died in 1185, and was 
honoured with an appropriate epitaph : 
“ Petrus eram quem petra tegit—dic- 

tusque ‘ comestor’ 

Nunc comedor, prebens vermibus ipse 

cibum !” 


which quaint effusion I would not think 
worthy of quotation, did it not bear some 
reference to my subject, inasmuch as it 
furnished the idea of the following two 
lines by Friar Stunica, who appears to 
be the representative of the wit and 
judgment of the whole fraternity : 
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“ Hic jacet Erasmus, qui vivens pravus 
erat mus, 
Hunc vermes rodunt, rodere qui solitus.” 


I have been led accidentally into this 
episode by the work of Pontus on bril- 
liant illegitimates (with which, by the 
by, Cobbett seems to be totally unac- 
quainted) ; but to complete the picture 
of ecclesiastical authorship previous to 
the days of Erasmus, I should devote 
more space to the writers of the pre- 
ceding century than would be either 
convenient or judicious. The works 
of Albertus Magnus, the subtleties of 
Duns Scotus, and, above all, the ca- 
reer and extravagances of Abelard, 
who, in more than one respect, re- 
sembled Origen of Alexandria, and 
from whom his most brilliant disciple, 
Peter Lombard, derived the raw mate- 
rial of the Sentences, would draw me 
into an interminable and inextricable 
maze of confused and conflicting spe- 
culations : 

** Quo signa sequendi 

Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis 

error.” —ViRG. 


We have but few memorials of the 
early studies of Erasmus, yet the name 


of his first didasculus has been pre- 
served in the grateful remembrance of 
the Dutch ; and thus posterity will not 
be ignorant that one Peter Winkel kept 
in those remote days a sort of hedge- 
school, in the village of Tergou, near 


Rotterdam. We next find him at the 
flourishing academy of Deventer, in 
Guilderland ; there he had for a school- 
fellow a sedate Flemish lad, subse- 
quently elevated to the papal chair 
under the name of Adrian IV., but who, 
at the head of the Christian world, was 
as fondly and admiringly attached to his 
quondam college chum as in the fresh- 
est days of unsophisticated boyhood. 
To Adrian is dedicated the edition of 
Arnobius ; and few indeed of the writ- 
ings of Erasmus have come to us un- 
accompanied with lines of distinct 
approval from the pen of the future 
pontiff. 

From Deventer our student passed 
to an experimental acquaintanceship 
with monastic observances among the 
canons-regular of Stein, but his sojourn 
in the cloister seems to have been a 
monotonous blank in his youthful career 
to which he rarely alludes; and when 
he does revert to that period of his 
life, itis with few commendations of the 
monastery or its inmates. From Stein, 
however, is dated the first (a.p. 1489) 
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of his voluminous epistolary effusions ; 
and in this remarkable composition he 
warmly espouses the cause of the cele- 
brated grammarian Lawrence Valla, 
then at loggerheads with the same sort 
of unteachable dunces, whom he him- 
self was destined through life to en- 
counter, and who (to borrow a phrase 
from Edmund Burke) yelped at his 
heels in the persevering hunt of calum- 
ny to his very grave. Ile was released 
from the dullness of Stein by the 
bishop of Cambray, by whom he was 
supplied with funds to prosecute his 
studies at Paris, in the college of Mon- 
tagu (1496). Of this college, of its 
sour wine and rotten eggs, we have a 
graphic description in his Colloguy on 
Fish Diet; and it would seem that 
the principal advantage that aecrued to 
our student from his stay in Paris was 
the acquaintance which he there form- 
ed with young William Blount, Lord 
Montjoye, who chose him as his tutor, 
and by whose introduction he became 
known to the leading men of the day in 
England. We find him at Oxford in 
1499. His first visit appears to have 
been of short duration ; for in the same 
year we have an account of his being 
despoiled at Dover by the custom- 
house officers on his leaving our shores, 
of his stock of the precious metals, 
amounting to fifty angels, or 20/., under 
some statute prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of bullion,—a species of plunder 
of which he loudly complains, and I 
imagine not unreasonably. The ex- 
chequer of Henry VII. could have 
well spared the scholar’s mite at that 
epoch. We have letters dated Paris 
1501, and Orleans same year, Lovain 
1502, and St. Omers 1503; in which 
last residence he composed and pub- 
lished his first work, a very remark- 
able production for that period, the 
tvxcuigioiov Militis Christiani. This trea- 
tise is a judicious and manly exposi- 
tion of Catholic piety, in which, while 
the main features of our ancient reli- 
gion are carefully preserved, the excres- 
cences of fanatical folly and the mis- 
chievous delusions of false devotion 
are unsparingly dealt with; it is a 
manual of true Catholicity, present- 
ing our doctrines in such a light as 
to disarm the hostility of our bitterest 
foes, and refuting by anticipation the 
yet unborn assertions of Luther and 
Calvin. Had such unexceptionable 
views of the ancient faith been more 
generally entertained at the period pre- 
ceding the reformation, it is probable 
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that no such event had ever occurred 
to unsettle Christianity and convulse 
the world. 

His reputation as a literary character 
seems to have early entitled him to the 
notice of courts and princes, for we find 
him selected to pronounce the panegyric 
of Philippe le Beau, on his arrival at 
Brussels in 1504; an effusion of elo- 
quence for which he received a present 
of fifty gold ducats. In May 1506 we 
discover him again in England, at the 
country seat of Lord Montjoye, near 
Greenwich ; from which his visits to 
Thomas More, then a simple student 
in chambers at Lincoln’s Inn, were 
frequent, and no doubt mutually de- 
lightful. In his retrospective essay 
pretixed to the collected edition of his 
works, published long afterwards at 
Bale (1540), he recurs with pleasing 
emotion to those interviews with the 
embryo chancellor; and, among other 
circumstances, records the details of a 
visit which he and More made on 
horseback to Eltham,* then a sort of 
nursery for the family of Henry VII.: 
“ There we saw all the royal progeny, 
except Arthur, the eldest. Henry, 


then only nine years old, seemed a boy 


of goodly promise; on his right was 
Margaret, his sister, aged eleven, since 
married to king James of Scotland ; 
the lady Mary, four years old, was 
playing on his left; and the infant 
Edmund was carried in arms.” In 
the same curious document he relates 
a singular conversation which he had 
with Groscyn, in the boat that plied at 
Lambeth ferry, as he returned from a 
Visit to Archbishop Wareham, to whom 
he bad been presenting his new trans- 
lation of the Hecuba of Euripides.— 
Oper. Eras., tom.1. Basil, 1540. 
The same year he started from Eng- 
land for Italy, with young Montjoye. 
At Bologna he witnessed the triumphal 
entry of the warrior Pope Julius II., 
the only occupant of the papal chair of 
the five pontiffs who flourished in suc- 
cession in the days of Erasmus by 
whom he was not cherished and pa- 
tronised. The opinions he entertained 
on the subject of war, even when waged 
by mere secular princes, stood recorded 
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in his treatise called, Querela pacis un- 
digue profligata ; and it is highly pro- 
bable that they were not to the taste 
of the warlike representative of Peter, 
who seemed to confine his reading of 
the life of the apostle to that passage 
where he cuts off with his trusty sword 
the ear of Malchus. The love of 
peace, and a decided aversion to vio- 
lent and sanguinary measures, consti- 
tuted the most prominent feature in 
the scholar’s character; and some Ger- 
man Quakers have long since collected 
from his works, and published under 
the title of Antipolemos, his sentiments 
on the folly and depravity of the belli- 
gerent mania of his time.t Nor is his 
hatred of bloodshed less conspicuous 
(on a smaller scale) in the energy with 
which he denounces the practice of 
flogging schoolboys, a propos of Dean 
Collet’s practice at the academy of 
St. Paul’s— Quam multa felicissima 
ingenia perdunt isti carnifices! &c. &e.; 
though Solomon appears to have en- 
tertained a different opinion, in his 
celebrated commendation of the rod: 
an opinion most fatal to all successive 
generations of boyhood, and by which 
the king of Israel has occasioned in 
after-ages the demolition of more 
birch-trees than he had cut down in 
his life-time cedars of Lebanon. 

But to return to Bologna. At this 
Italian university he condescended to 
receive the degree of doctor, though it 
is manifest that he attached but little 
value to so sadly profaned a designa- 
tion: he also completed there the most 
laborious and learned of all his various 
works, the Adagiorum Chiliades, in 
which gigantic undert: iking, unaided 
and alone, by the mere force of reading 
the most extensive, and memory the 
most retentive, he has contrived to em- 
body all the wisdom and wit of anti- 
quity, Greek, Roman, and Barbarian, 
—ranging through every century and 
every land,— collecting from every 
source the proverbs, axioms, trite say- 
ings, condensed and pointed expres- 
sions, of every country and every age, 
their origin, idiom, and tendency— il- 
lustrating them with anecdote, corol- 
lary, and comment as he goes along. 


* Eltham, in Kent, was the residence of the Roper family ; and it is probable 
that More’s visit had another object besides that of seeing the king’s nursery, and 
that he was then contemplating the establishment of one for himself.—Provurt. 

t Leigh Hunt, between whom and Erasmus, in style, genius, and spirit, there 
are many points of resemblance, has lately given us, under the title of Captain Sword 
and Captain Pen, a no less ingenious than benevolent effusion, in which most of the 


thoughts are truly E rasmian.—O, Y. 
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This vast repertory has supplied the 
writers who succeeded him with in- 
exhaustible stores of ready and cheap 
erudition ; and more than once in mo- 
dern compositions has it been my lot 
to recognise most enjoyingly “ original” 
reflections and “novel” remarks, 
“ startling” propositions and “ bril- 
liant’” ideas, which I could at once 
identify as “lost,” “stolen,” or 
“ strayed” from the fold of Erasmus. 

A printer was to be found worthy of 
the work. He therefore repaired to Ve- 
nice, where old Aldo Manuzio had just 
then set up his immortal presses, and 
to whom Erasmus was a God-send of 
no every-day occurrence. The Aldine 
Academy was at once formed ; its 
members were Bembo (subsequently 
cardinal and secretary to Leo X.); Bol- 
zani, author of the first Greek grammar ; 
Navigero ; Aleander ; Erasmus ; and 
Demetrius Calchondylus, who gave the 
first edition of Homer. The workshop 
of the printer was the centre of literary 
attraction throughout Europe. Eras- 
mus blushed not to perform the part 
of corrector-general of the proof- 
sheets, as each classic author issued 
forth in succession,—an occupation 
which his enemy Scaliger had the bad 
taste soon after to cast in his teeth, as 
a reproach, in one of those furious in- 
vectives wherein he asserts, with incre- 
dible impudence, that, getting drunk on 
cypress wine, our hero occasionally 
disturbed the pressmen, and threw 
every thing into confusion. Nonne 
tu in Aldi officind questum fecisti cor- 
rigendis exemplaribus? &c. &c.— Jul. 
Cas. Scal. or. ii. 

On the strength of this infuriate and 
unprincipled diatribe the elder Scaliger* 
—a name hitherto unknown to the re- 
public of letters—first obtained a sort 
of celebrity. It was a most discredit- 
able debut, and was felt as such by him 
who inherited the name and redeemed 
it from odium, Joseph Scaliger duly 
apologising for the offensive proceeding 
of his parent Julius. The thing had 
originated in an ingenious satire which 
Erasmus had published against a sect 
of writers known by the name of Cice- 
roniani, who affected to eschew every 
Latin term not previously sanctioned 
by the authority of the Roman orator. 
The ridiculous purism superinduced by 
these enthusiasts was forcibly exposed 
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by our scholar, and found a fit cham- 
pion in the pedant who took up the 
gauntlet in its defence. He had hoped 
to draw from Erasmus a reply, which 
he knew would inevitably carry his 
name to posterity. But the grub was 
not destined to be preserved in amber. 
No immortalising essay was elicited 
from his lofty antagonist; and the 
father of the Scaligers was compelled 
to adopt a less objectionable path to 
eminence as a writer. He was conse- 
quently more successful in giving his 
attention to matters more consonant to 
his professional pursuits,—the Botany 
of Theophrastus, the Physics of Aristotle, 
and Insomnia of Hippocrates, subjects 
on which he has thrown some light ; 
while in literature and things poetical 
he has evinced a most depraved taste 
and a most preposterous judgment, 
ranking the dramatic works of Seneca 
above the tragedies of Euripides, pro- 
nouncing Juvenal superior to Horace, 
and finding nought but what was 
“ vulgar” and “ trivial” in the graceful 
effusions of Catullus. 

Meantime the labours of Erasmus in 
the Aldine workshop were incessant, 
and seem to have been fully appre- 
ciated by that illustrious father of typo- 
graphy, who rendered such important 
service to the cause of solid learning 
at that interesting period. To the meri- 
torious printer his learned friend has 
paid a fitting homage in his “* Adagia,” 
at the article Festina lente. From these 
avocations he was however summoned, 
in pursuance of an agreement entered 
into ere his departure from England, 
to take charge of an illustrious pupil 
at Padua in the person of the young 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, a natural 
son of James, King of Scotland. This 
scion of royalty, according to the mis- 
chievous practice of those days, since 
happily discontinued, had been invested 
in early youth with the archiepiscopal 
dignity, and sent to pursue his eccle- 
siastical studies at a foreign university. 
Erasmus seems to have brought his 
whole mind to the education of the 
future archbishop, for whom he com- 
posed sundry treatises ; and it would 
no doubt have been a happy circum- 
stance for Scotland had his pupil lived 
to rule as primate that church which 
was to be so soon visited by the frenzy 
of Knox, and was to witness the brutal 


* In her last novel, Lady Blessington very properly rebukes old Scaliger for 


“his petulant attack on Erasmus,” vol. iii. p. 210. The whole chapter is full of 


judicious criticism, put in the form of conversation between “ two gentleman at 


Verona,” in the amphitheatre, by moonlight,—O, Y. 
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murder of Archbishop Sharpe. The 
sentiments of liberal and tolerant theo- 
logy, which from the see of St. An- 
drews would have spread around their 
wholesome and tranquillising influence, 
might have averted the subsequent 
scenes of fanaticism and barbarity. 
But the career of the Erasmian primate 
was cut short, ere any beneficial result 
could ensue from the principles instilled 
by so qualified a preceptor: he fell 
with the flower of Scottish chivalry at 
Flodden Field. Ecelesiastical digni- 
taries were not exempt in those days 
from fulfilling their feudal obligations 
by personal attendance at the army. 
The son of James was one of that ill- 
fated host who met their doom in that 
disastrous camp; victory, as usual, 
awaiting on the standard of St. Cuth- 
bert, which was never known to return 
inglorious from battle, and which was 
that day displayed for the last time by 
an English monarch. Sir Thomas More 
commemorated the death of the young 
archbishop in a feeling and appropriate 
elegy ; and so endeared was his me- 
mory to Erasmus, that he affectionately 
preserved and used on all occasions 
during the remainder of his life a 
signet given him by his pupil, formed 
of antique pierre gravée, the subject a 
terminus, with the motto“ cepo NULLI” 
—a device which gave occasion to much 
silly and uncharitable comment.* 

In company with his éléve, he pro- 
ceeded to Sienna, and thence to Rome. 
The Eternal City had long been the 
favourite object of his aspirations, and 
it may well be imagined with what 
keen relish and mental jubilee he ex- 
plored its monuments, its libraries, and 
its MSS. On more than one occasion 
did he subsequently regret his refusal 
to accept the many pressing invitations 
of the papal court to fix his abode in 
the midst of so many resources for the 
prosecution of his learned labours, but 
more especially the friendly solicita- 
tions of the Cardinal John de Medicis, 
whose discriminating mind soon de- 
tected the merit of the intelligent 
Dutchman. I love to contemplate the 
probable result of his permanent so- 
journ in that capital: it is one of the 
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favourite day-dreams in which I in- 
dulge at times, when the rancour of 
polemics and the horrors of religious 
controversy, embittering all the rela- 
tions of society around me, force my 
mind to revert to the origin of these cala- 
mitous differences, and to the remedial 
measures which might have averted 
them from Christendom. Fondly, in 
those visionary imaginings, do I pic- 
ture to myself Erasmus guiding the 
counsels of his distinguished patron, 
who has ascended the papal throne 
as Leo X. In that pleasing illusion, 
I fancy him exercising a salutary 
ascendancy over the supreme pastor, 
not merely promoting the interests of 
literature and art, but advising the 
adoption of conciliatory plans for 
the speedy termination of theological 
wrangling. I discover him with com- 
placency seeking to heal the wounds 
of the church, which the unskilfulness 
of fanaticism had only tended to exas- 
perate; counselling the infusion of 
more oil and less vinegar; and ad- 
dressing the shepherd of the flock of 
Christ, in words not less forcible than 
elegant from their graceful allusion to 
his family patronymic : 








«Et mepicas adhibere manus ad vulnera 
pastor !”—Georg. III. 


As an adviser of Leo at the perilous 
crisis which was shortly to ensue, and 
as a member of the pontific council at 
the outbreak of the Lutheran disturb- 
ance, Erasmus would have been a most 
valuable accession to the Vatican in- 
terest; but when Paul III. subse- 
quently offered him a cardinal’s hat, 
and proposed sending him as his repre- 
sentative to the council of Trent, the 
favourable opportunity of conciliating 
the Reformers had passed away, the 
mollia tempora fandi had been suffered 
to elapse, and the plague of irretriev- 
able dissension was entailed on Europe 
for ever. 

While he thus was resident in the 
capital of the Christian world, mingling 
in the society of its most distinguished 
scavans, in constant communication 
with JerOme Vida, Sannazar, Fracas- 
tor, and the other wits of the day, and 





* The dunces who took offence at this motto, imagining it to be spoken by 
Erasmus in proprid persond, and not understanding its reference to the engraved 
figure on the gem, loudly denounced his arrogance and presumption: like Stunica, 
who, finding in one of his devotional works the phrase germanam apostolorum theo- 


logiam, accused him of representing the apostles as being imbued with the German ! 
doctrines of Luther, 
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enjoying the wondrous spectacle which 
Rome then presented in the creations 
of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, as they hourly developed their 
rival prodigies, a hurried despatch 
reached him from Sir Thomas More, 
urging his immediate return to Eng- 
land. The letter announced to him 
the agreeable tidings of young Henry’s 
accession to the throne; and More 
dwelt with confidence on the expecta- 
tions which this event gave him reason 
to entertain. Nor was Erasmus less 
disposed to augur favourably of the 
new sovereign ; and the terms in which 
he couched his reply, designating the 
young king as “ Henricus Octavus 
seu forsan Octavivs,” sufliciently ex- 
press the nature of his anticipations. 
He set out on horseback (his invariable 
mode of travelling), and reached Eng- 
land towards the end of May. It was 
during this equestriau expedition, and 
while crossing the Alps, that his ever 
active mind conceived the plan and 
collected the materials of that most 
exquisite composition, the Magas Ey- 
xe. This fact I gather from the 
preface, in which he dedicates his 
“ Praise of Folly” to More,—Superi- 
oribus diebus cum me ex Italia in 
Angliam reciperem ne totum id tempus 
quo equo fuit insedendum illiteratis fa- 
bulis tereretur, statui vel aliquid de 
communibus nostris studiis agitare vel 
amicorum recordatione, frui inter quos 
tu mi More vel in primis occurrebas, 
&c. &c. He then proceeds to demon- 
strate the fitness of things in the se- 
iection of Mwgss as the patron of his 
undertaking, perpetrating that lowest 
species of witticisin called. a pun, but 
by no means authorising the author 
of the Fudge Family to make use 
of the joke in after times, as if it had 
been with him an original discovery. 
’Tis “ too bad” that we cannot go a 
step in the domain of literature without 
alighting on some of the innumerable 
** rogueries” of Tommy. 

To those who are not intimately 
conversant with the graces of Latin 
phraseology, it would be hopeless to 
attempt an exposition of what consti- 
tutes the excellence of this elaborate 
trifle ; its perpetual allusion to classic 
passages, its terse and lively diction, 
its sparkling elegance, and perfect 
purity of style, are lost to the “ country 
gentlemen,” and to members of the 
** London University.” But it evinces 
at the same time a knowledge of the 
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world, and gives an insight into the 
social system during the days of Eras- 
mus which must appear extraordinary, 
as the production of a man supposed to 
have vegetated all his life amid the dust 
and cobwebs of black-letter acquire- 
ment. With the keen penetration and 
withering irony of Swift it unites the 
smooth facility and harmonious ele- 
gance of Addison,—a playful and dis- 
cursive fancy, an inexhaustible power 
of illustration, a tone of delicate persi- 
flage of which antiquity had supplied 
no model, and in which he has not 
been surpassed by any writer of modern 
times. 

If there be a department of literary 
excellence in which we have fairly out- 
shone “ the ancients,” it is in this 
species of composition. The extreme 
simplicity of classic wit, and the 
quiet jocularity of Greek and Roman 
bon mots, do not come up to the 
standard of modern fastidiousness. 
Their “ epigrams” are proverbially 
obtuse; and to excite laughter in 
former days it apparently required but 
little expenditure of fancy. Phedrus 
gravely tells us that his “* Fables” were 
intended to provoke the risible faculties 
of contemporary readers — 


“* Duplex libelli dos est, quod risum movet,” 
aC. QC. 5 


and Cicero, an eminent punster and 
humourist in his day, informs us that 
a Roman joke was vastly superior toa 
Greek one,— Romani sales salsiores sunt 
quam illi Atticorum. However, as a set- 
off against the orator’s opinion, we have 
the testimony of Cesar in favour of the 
comic talent of the Athenians, in those 
celebrated lines in which he styles 
Terence a dimidiatus Menander, aud 
wishes him to attain the piquancy of 
his prototype,— Utinam adjuncta_foret 
vis comica, &c. &e. Still 1 rather sus- 
pect that when Angelo Mai is fortunate 
enough to discover this long-lost budget 
of fun comprised in the writings of 
Menander, the laughing public will be 
sadly disappointed. Lucian and Aris- 
tophanes are but sorry dogs compared 
with Cervantes, Moliere, Fielding, or 
Rabelais; and the Jesuit Vavasseur 
has written an express treatise, De Ser- 
mone Ludicro, to prove the distaste of 
the ancients for this favourite modern 
accomplishment. 

Erasmus was the first to set the 
example and to shew the efficacy of 
well-directed ridicule. Le was not 
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only witty himself, but could appre- 
ciate the wit of others ; for the perusal 
of the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, 
from the pen of his friend Bullinger, 
published shortly after, so affected him, 
that in the paroxysms of laughter an 
aposthume of the face, under which he 
laboured at the time, and which the 
usual remedies had failed to cure, 
burst from the exertion, and immediate 
relief was the result. 

Having had occasion to make a 
cursory mention of Rabelais, and as 
that celebrated pundit flourished in 
those days at the court of Francis I., 
it might not be amiss, after the manner 
of the Beeotian Plutarch, to institute a 
parallel between the curate of Meudon 
and the sage of Rotterdam. But, on 
second thoughts, I fear it would be 
derogatory to the elegant scholarship 
and truly sacerdotal accomplishments 
of the one, to place him in any sort 
of contact or contrast with the gross 
buffoonery of the other. The chronicler 
of Gargantua possessed, doubtless, a 
very extensive, though perplexed and 
ill-assorted, stock of learning, and this 
unworthy member of the Franciscan 
order was endowed with a keen per- 
ception of the vices and follies of his 
age; but he appears not to respect 
himself, and his reader can have no 
sort of personal esteem for an author 
of his description. So much profane 
and ribbald merriment, which would 
be scandalous in a layman, becomes 
insufferable in an ecclesiastic ; and 
though occasionaliy some amusement 
may be found amid the effusions of his 
exuberant imagination, and the auda- 
cious oddity of his conceits, disgust 
and loathing quickly supervene at the 
constant obtrusion of cynicism and 
indecency. 

Erasmus, once more in England, 
applied himself with renewed energy to 
the great purpose of his life, and pow- 
erfully contributed to the diffusion of 
classic taste among our countrymen. 
With enthusiasm we find him record- 
ing the result of his labours, “ apud 
Anglos triumphant bone litere recta 
studia,” lib. xvi. cap. 19. And he is 
loud in the praise of those eminent 
men whom he had the good fortune to 
count among his associates and pa- 
trons. Besides More, we find men- 
fon iiade of Linaker (the king’s phy- 

sian), Wareham, Cuthbert Tunstall, 
Goseyn, Lilly, Latimer, Collet, Bul- 

ck (whom he calls Bovillus), and 
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Fisher (who figures as Piscator),— all 
good men and true,— 


‘** Animas neque candidiores 
Terra tulit.” 


Linked in close intimacy, these il- 
lustrious friends found in the pursuits 
of Greek and Roman literature an in- 
exhaustible source of generous emo- 
tion; and it was a sad change that 
came o’er the spirit of their classic 
dreams when the din of controversy 
arose, startling the muse from her 
haunts, and interrupting the pleasures 
of refined companionship, to superin- 
duce the odium theologicum and the 
plus quam civilia bella. 

The professorship of divinity and 
Greek at Cambridge did not prevent 
him from enjoying occasionally the so- 
ciety of his acquaintances in London, 
where he possessed apartments in the 
convent of Austinfriars, Broad Street. 
His visits to More, who had a resi- 
dence at Chelsea, were fond and fre- 
quent ; and we subsequently find him 
invested by Wareham with the rectory 
of Aldington, in Kent; but his mind 
was not adapted to the routine of pa- 
rochial functions ; and we do not learn 
that he ever entered on the duties or 
responsibility of the parish, which he 
soon resigned into the hands of the 
archbishop. 

The motives which eventually led him 
to quit England—a country for which 
he professed through life the most en- 
fhusiastic affection —have not been 
sufficiently explained ; but it would 
seem that he augured nothing good 
from the growing ascendancy of Wol- 
sey over the king’s mind. The year 
1513 marked his departure for the 
continent, and we do not find that he 
ever afterwards revisited these islands. 

Still one event, celebrated by the 
historians of the day, and which at- 
tracted to the scene of its occurrence a 
sort of European attention, gave him 
an opportunity of mingling once more 
with his old associates, and renewing 
the bonds of cherished intimacy. I 
allude to the remarkable exhibition of 
feudal pomp and pageantry which took 
place on the French coast, between 
Calais and Boulogne, in 1520, and 
which gained for an obscure plain in 
that neighbourhoood the proud title of 
the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” Thi- 
ther flocked the illustrious personages 
of every land,— for Francis and Henry 
vied with each, not merely in the dis- 
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play of gorgeous equipages, but in the 
rank and celebrity of their followers 
and courtiers. More, Linaker, Wol- 
sey, Fisher, and Erasmus formed the 
literary strength of the English camp; 
Budé, Rabelais, St. Gélais, and Cle- 
ment Marot kept the table of the 
French monarch in a roar. It must 
have been in truth an interesting con- 
gress, and as brilliant in its intellectual 
character as in the mutériel of its out- 
ward scenery. The chivalry of England 
had oft before met their rivals in mor- 
tal conflict for the possession of the 
soil they trod ; but though Henry still 
wore the keys of France suspended to 
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his girdle, it was in no hostile mood 
that the descendants of Talbot encoun- 
tered the representatives of Duguesclin. 
Our Percies, Stanleys, and Howards, 
received the friendly grasp of Bayard, 
Lapalisse, and Chabannes: and the 
unfortunate Countess de Chateaubriand 
met there the no less ill-fated Anne 
de Bouleyn. While their eyes “rained 
influence” over this fairy land, little 
thought either, I ween, of the sha- 
dows of coming adversity, but moved 
gaily amid the admiring throng, or 
listened to the muse of Clement Marot, 
in whose writings we find an appro- 
priate chant, beginning thus : 


June 1520. Au Camp d’Ardres et Guignes. 


«« Au camp des roys lés plus baulx de ce monde 

Sont arrivés trois riches estandards ; 

Amour tient l'un de coleur blanche et munde, 
Triumphe Il’autre aveque ses souldards 

Vivement peinct de couleur célestine, 

Beauté aprés en sa main noble et digne 
Porte le tiers tainct de vermeille sorte : 
Ainsi chascun richement se comporte, 

Et en tel ordre et pompe primeraine, 
Sont venus veoir la royale cohorte, 

Amour, Triumpue, et Beauté souveraine,” &c. &c. 


Henry VIII, and Francis at Guignes. 


June 1520. 


Where o'er the mead yon camp is spread with purple and vermilion, 

Two kings hold court of merry sort, each in his bright pavilion ; 

In silken tent for the tournament their gallant knights prepare, 

And ladies’ eyes will judge the prize of manly valour there. 

Three standards float while trumpet note proclaims the gay programme: 
Say what may be the mystery of that triple oriflamme ? 

Vatour combined with Love refined, and peerless Beauty, hold 

United sway in the camp to-day on the “ field of the cloth of gold,” &c. &c. 


Such a camp was of too pacific a 
nature not to suit in every respect the 
genius of Erasmus ; but a protracted 
war between his patron, the newly- 
elected emperor, Charles, and the 
French king, interrupted the amicable 
relations which he had hoped to enjoy 
with the learned who composed the 
court of Francis. Of these Clement 
Marot was perhaps the individual 
whose suavity of disposition and in- 
genuous nature would have most at- 
tracted his notice and sympathy: and 
I dwell on this point, because in 
studying the career of the father of 
French poetry, I find him driven into 
the arms of the Huguenots by the in- 
tolerant proceedings of the Sorbonne ; 
and thus was the weight of the poet’s 
popularity among all classes of his 
song-loving countrymen thrown into 
the scale of Calvinism. It is well 


known that his metrical version of the 
psalms, far superior in their idiom to 
the vulgar rhapsodies of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, took a powerful hold on the 
lower orders of the French, and became 
mainly instrumental in promoting sec- 
tarian views. Marot exhibits in his 
poems a wondrous energy of expres- 
sion, and a singular command of lan- 
guage for the period in which he lived. 
In some papers of mine on the songs 
of modern France, 1 have borne testi- 
mony to his distinguished merits ; but 
as a specimen of contemporary French 
poetry in the days of Erasmus, I here 
insert an ode which the songster of the 
“ camp du drap d'or” composed in the 
following year on a more warlike occa- 
sion : in fact, it seems to have been the 
model of the Marseillaise Hymne, and 
must have been very popular among 
the soldiery of Francis. 
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Au Due d’Alengon, Commandant l’avant garde de V Armée Francaise, 1521. 


Di vers Hainault, sur les fins de champagne, 
Est arrivé le bon Duc d’Alengon, 

Aveque honneur qui toujours l’accompagne 
Comme le sien propre et vrai ecusson : 

La peut on veoir sur la grande plaine unie 

De bons soudars son enseigne munie, 

Prés d’employer leurs bras fulminatoire, 

A repousser dedans leurs territoire 
L’ours Hanvier, gent, rustique, et brutalle, 

Voulant marcher sans raison péremptoire 
Sur les climats de France occidentale. 


Prenez hault ceur, donques, France et Bretagne ! 
Car si en ce camp tenez fiere fagon, 
Fondre verrez devant vous l’Allemagne, 
Comme au soleil blanche neige et glagon : 
Fiffres! tambours! sonnez en harmonie ; 
Aventuriers! que la pique on manie 
Pour les choquer et mettre en accessoire, 
Car déja sont au royal possessoire : 
Mais comme je crois destinée fatalle 
Veult ruiner leur outrageuse gloire 
Sur les climats de France occidentale. 


Donques piétons, marchans sur la campagne, 
Foudroyez tout sans rien prendre a rancon ; 
Preux chevaliers, puisqu’ honneur on y gagne, 
Vos ennemies poussez hors de l’arcgon, 
Faites rougir du sang de Germanie 
Les clairs ruisseaux dont la terre est garnie ; 
Si seront mis vos hauts noms en histoire : 
Frappez donc tous de main gladiatoire, 
Qu’aprés leur mort et deffaicte totalle 
Vous rapportiez la palme de victoire 
Sur les climats de France occidentale, 


Prince! rempli de haut los méritoire 
Faisons les tous, si vous me voulez croire, 
Aller humer leur cervoise et godalle ; 
Car de nos vins ont grand desir de boire 
Sur les climats de France occidentale. 


Address to the Vanguard of the French under the Duke d’Alengon, 1521. 
CLEMENT MAROT. 


Soldiers! at length their gathered strength our might is doomed to feel — 
Spain and Brabant comilitant — Bavaria and Castille. 

Idiots, they think that France will shrink from a foe that rushes on, 

And terror damp the gallant camp of the bold Duke d’Alengon! 

But wail and wo betide the foe that waits for our assault! 

Back to his lair our pikes shall scare the wild boar of Hainault. 

La Meuse shall flood her banks with blood ere the sons of France resign 
Their glorious fields — the land that yields the olive and the vine! 


Then draw the blade! be our ranks arrayed to the sound of the martial fife ; 
In the foeman’s ear let the trumpeter blow a blast of deadly strife ; 

And let each knight collect his might, as if there hung this day 

The fate of France on his single lance in the hour of the coming fray : 

As melts the snow in summer's glow, so may our helmets’ glare 

Consume their host ; so folly’s boast vanish in empty air. 

Fools! to believe the sword could give to the children of the Rhine 

Our Gallic fields — the land that yields the olive and the vine ! 


Can Germans face our Norman race in the conflict’s awful shock — 
Brave the war-cry of “ Britanny !” the shout of “ Lancuepoc !” 
Dare they confront the battle’s brunt—the fell encounter try 
When dread Bayard leads on his guard of stout gendarmerie ? 
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Strength be the test—then breast to breast, ay, grapple man with man ; 
Strength in the ranks, strength on both flanks, and valour in the van. 
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Let war efface each softer grace ; on stern Bellona’s shrine 
We vow to shield the plains that yield the olive and the vine! 


Methinks I see bright Victory, in robe of glory drest, 

Joyful appear on the French frontier to the chieftain she loves best ; 
While grim Defeat, in contrast meet, scowls o’er the foeman’s tent, 
She on our duke smiles down with look of blythe encouragement. 
E’en now, I ween, our foes have seen their hopes of conquest fail ; 
Glad to regain their homes again, and quaff their Saxon ale. 

So may it be while chivalry and loyal hearts combine 

A sword to wield for the plains that yield the olive and the vine! 


Though Erasmus, in his new capa- 
city of aulic-counsellor to Charles V., 
attended the diet of Worms in 1521, 
we do not find that he took any pro- 
minent part in the intrigues of Ger- 
manic diplomacy. In fact, he was 
then engaged on the most popular of 
his works, the Colloguia, which ap- 
peared at Paris the following year, and 
of which twenty thousand copies were 
in a few weeks bought up; a rumour 
having been set afloat that the Sor- 
bonne would prohibit its circulation. 
Of this work, the effect in forming the 
mind of Europe, and influencing the 
opinions of the generation that suc- 
ceeded, has not, that 1 know of, been 
ever inquired into sufficiently ; but 
when it is considered that these dia- 
logues, ostensibly intended as “ school 
exercises,” and couched in familiar 
yet elegant phraseology, take the full 
range of contemporary topics, and 
breathe the opinions of the writer on 
most of the current subjects of discus- 
sion, it may be readily understood 
how powerful an impression their 
adoption in every European academy, 
as a class-book, and their perusal by 
the students of every land, produced 
in the days of Erasmus. The news- 
paper press is, doubtless, in our own 
times, a vast engine for the diffusion 
of any given theory; and the popular 
songs of a country, could they be 
wielded by any single individual, or 
made subservient to the promotion of 
any special object, would prove a 
mighty instrument of moral and po- 
litical influence: but in the case of the 
author who penned these Colloguies, 
and imbued them with his spint, it 
might be emphatically said that the 
power of the SCHOOLMASTER was 
ABROAD in 1522. The strictures with 
which certain abuses and follies ori- 
ginating with the mendicant friars are 
visited and exposed, in order that no 
argument might thence be gathered to 
assail the substance of our faith, are 
far from being the least valuable por- 


tion of the text; and that Erasmus 
looked on these blind zealots as the 
grand obstacle to a speedy termination 
of the troubles of the church, is evident 
from the following passage in one of 
his letters: — In dies mitescit febris 
Lutherana adeo ut ipse Lutherus de 
singulis propemodum scribit palinodiam, 
sed vereor ne quorumdum monachorum 
stolida improbitas excitet nobis aliam 
tragediam.”—Ep. 63, lib. xx. 

That we are indebted to the paltry 
squabbles of these mendicants, about 
the sale of “indulgences,” for the out- 
break of what is called the Reforma- 
tion, is but too true; and that Erasmus, 
in seeking to throw the rubbish over- 
board, and so ease the bark of Peter 
for the coming storm, acted the part of 
a sensible and conscientious Catholic, 
no one at this time of day can doubt: 
nay, that such was the opinion of 
Paul III., will appear to any one who 
reads his brief, bearing date August 1, 
1535, addressed to ihe enlightened 
priest a year before his death. In it 
the pope sets forth, that his piety, su- 
perior acquirements, and services ren- 
dered the Roman see, have induced 
the father of the faithful to confer on 
him the prebend of Daventer, in the 
diocess of Utrecht, of the value of six 
hundred florins; intending this favour 
as the prelude of higher dignities. 

Francis I, so admired the Colloquies, 
that he issued orders to the Sorbonne 
to desist from interfering with their 
circulation ; but certain folks, who felt 
more particularly annoyed at the gra- 
phic touches of this master-hand, were 
not so quiescent under the lash. One 
Louis Campester adopted a new me- 
thod of refuting an antagonist: he pub- 
lished a castrated edition of the book, 
interspersed with sve colloquies, and 
adorned with a preface of his own; in 
which, assuming the name of Erasmus, 
he condemns as spurious the copies 
generally in use: an imposture of 
which the indignant author loudly 
complains (epist. 32, lib. xxi) —“ Lu- 
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tetia Dominicanus quidam corrupit mea 
colloquia, et addidit prafationem meo 
nomine in quo damno meipsum.” But 
he subsequently laughed at the pia 
fraus, ingeniously observing, that his 
foes must have taken the hint of this 
summary proceeding from the practice 
of the tyrant Mezentius in the Zneid, 
and by placing Ais colloquies in juxta- 
position with those of Campester, 
seemed resolved to revive that tormenti 
genus of which Virgil singeth (lib. ix). 

The controversy between him and 
Luther, on the obscure matter of “ free 
will,” possesses no interest: the sub- 
ject could not have been more unhap- 
pily selected — they fought in a mist, 
and wrestled ina swamp. Many have 
attributed the pamphlet of Henry VIII. 
to the pen of Erasmus ; but though the 
royal author seems to have copied the 
style of his distinguished friend, we 
have a positive disclaimer from the 
latter of having had any part in win- 
ning for the kings of England the title 
of Defender of the Faith. He was 
also supposed by his contemporaries 
to have written More’s Utopia. There 
is certainly a singular coincidence of 
opinions and tastes between the writ- 
ings of the chancellor and those of the 
priest, but the Tom Moore”’ of those 
days was a writer of undoubted ori- 
ginality, incapable of publishing as his 
own the ideas of another. I could 
have wished to give Melancthon, the 
friend and admirer of Erasmus, a place 
in this paper worthy of that accom- 
plished and delightful character; but 
my allotted limits preclude the indul- 
gence of my wishes in this respect. 
Neither can I afford to notice the ca- 
reer and genius of Hans Holbein, of 
whom our scholar was the first patron, 
and whose earliest efforts were wood- 
cuts to adorn the “ Praise of Folly.” 

Erasmus took up his abode for the 
remaining years of his life in the town 
of Bale, where he had found an intel- 
ligent printer in the person of Jerome 
Froben ; — there, with a press at his 
command, he pursued to the last his 
career of utility — 

* Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit.” 

The edition of St. Jerome occupied 
ten years, and is a noble monument: 
Basil, Athanasius, and Chrysostom, 
Isocrates, Plutarch, Lucian, and De- 
mosthenes, alternately issued from his 
hands. Nor was he sparing of original 
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composition on various themes — phi- 
lology, criticism, pulpit eloquence, 
Greek pronunciation (for it was he 
who established the received mode 
known at our universities as the 
“ Erasmian ”), leaving scarcely a topic 
in the wide range of literature un- 
touched and unadorned. 
There are few examples among “/es 
gens de lettres” of brilliant talent, 
combined with such untiring industry, 
and devoting its energies in silent and 
unostentatious toil to the editorial 
drudgery of so many years. Erasmus 
seta noble example. It was a favour- 
ite joke of the martyred chancellor on 
his friend’s name, that it conveyed the 
notion of his having been formerly, in 
the Pythagorean theory of pre-existence 
and transmigration, a very inferior ani- 
mal — Eras-mus. ~The idea might 
be easily worked up into an illustra- 
tion of the old fable concerning a 
lion, who, when enclosed in a hunter's 
net, was set free by the indefatigable 
tooth of a field-mouse, as related by 
my esteemed friend Phedrus — sound 
learning and classic taste being typified 
by the “lion,” who, liberated from the 
meshes of scholastic entanglement, was 
enabled thus to walk the earth and 
roam abroad through every European 
land. .To speak in Miltonic strain, 
“The grassy clods now calved; now 
half-appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts; then springs, as broke 
from bonds, 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane!” 
—B. vii, v. 465. 

Worn out in the cause, and spent 
with fatigue, this eminent scholar ex- 
pired on the 12th July, 1536, in the 
sentiments of sincere piety which ani- 
mated his whole life. The last letter 
we have from his pen is dated but a 
fortnight previous, and expresses his 
firm perseverance in the religious con- 
victions he had always professed. It 
is also interesting from the peculiarity 
of the signature : “ Desiderius Erasmus 
Rot., egré manu.” Three days after 
his death, Charles V. and his army 
entered Bale: the body was solemnly 
disinterred, and again recommitted to 
the earth with extraordinary pomp. 
By none was he more sincerely re- 
gretted than by that emperor; but re- 
gret was universal among all the friends 
of piety, meekness, genius, liberality, 
and elegant scholarship. 


‘* Fatalis series nobis invidit Erasmum, 
Sed Desiderium tollere non potuit.” 












































































































































































































































Betreve me, my son, that of all the 
kinds of tyranny by which the spirit of 
man is bowed down and crushed, and 
all his energies, moral and physical, 
are paralysed and withered, there is 
none so active in its oppression, and so 
bitter in its torture, as that which a 
creditor exercises over his debtor. It 
is a tyranny which can even quell the 
springing elasticity of youth’s sanguine 
ambition. Observe, too, that its exist- 
ence does not depend merely upon the 
disposition or acts of the master. The 
latter may be the mildest and most 
long-suffering man upon earth ; and, 
so far from endeavouring roughly to 
enforce his claims, may even refrain 
from asserting them. Still, by the very 
nature of the relation which subsists 
between the parties, is the debtor re- 
duced to the condition of his bonds- 
man or serf; for the real intensity 
of the tyranny consists in this,— that 
the creditor has ever in his service an 
officious and indefatigable agent, who 
acts not only without his orders, but 
often in spite of his expressed wishes, 
and that agent is the memory of the in- 
debted party. The master may be 
willing to give time to his slave,—he 
may even desire him not to be dis- 
quieted by the apprehension of vio- 
lence ; but can the latter forget the 
existence of an obligation which may 
be forced upon his memory by the 
slightest circumstance of the passing 
moment? Can he forget, too, that, 
however humane his present lord may 
be, his rights and claims may, after 
his death, pass to another of an im- 
perious and violent temper. Such 
are some of the considerations which 
make the mere existence of a debt, 
without any other aggravating circum- 
stances, in itself a tyranny of the most 
loathsome description. The parish 
pauper, despicable as his lot may ap- 
pear, enjoys a higher degree of liberty 
and independence than the man who 
has put it into the power of another to 
come up to him and say, “ pay me 
that thou owest.” Think not that my 
description is overcharged. The fool 
and the profligate would laugh at the 
picture which I have displayed to you, 
—the one, owing to his mental in- 
firmity, not being able to understand 
true liberty y— the other, from the base- 
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ness of his nature, being dead to the 
degradation of servitude. But the 
man ofan ingenuous and sensitive dis- 
position will readily allow that there 
are fetters for the mind as well as for 
the body; and that, in order to be ap- 
prised of a subjection to bondage, it is 
not necessary that one should actually 
hear the clank of the iron chain. 

Another circumstance which tends to 
make the debtor’s constraint still more 
intolerable is, that in most cases the in- 
fliction of it is either occasioned or 
expedited by his own weakness and 
folly. A weak submission to the im- 
perious yet trifling mandates of fashion, 
a vain competition in the race of ex- 
travagance with more wealthy com- 
peers, and a shameful compliance with 
the suggestions of unhealthy and arti- 
ficial appetites,— these are some of the 
principle causes which, sometimes se- 
parately, but more frequently in close 
league together, entangle the young 
man in the toils of debt. 

I have made these remarks upon the 
tyranny of debt chiefly as a preface to 
the detail of an occurrence in my life 
which was caused mediately by its 
agency. The immediate cause was a 
culpable weakness of moral conduct, 
which was ready to convert even the 
slightest hinderances into stumbling- 
blocks, and the most trifling difficul- 
ties into the materials of serious mis- 
chief. 

At the time when I entered the Uni- 
versity my father’s means were suffi- 
cient for the respectable maintenance 
and education of his children, but not 
for more. Of this I was well aware, 
and, consequently, resolved in my 
own mind to avail myself of his libe- 
rality with moderation. But I soon 
found myself immersed in a whirlpool 
of temptations, against whose ever- 
increasing violence my feeble strength 
struggled in vain. The change from a 
schoolboy’s thraldom to the compara- 
tive independence of the freshman is, 
it must be confessed, one of a very fas- 
cinating nature. Even the servility of 


the scouts, or gyps, and the many obei- 
sances of tradesmen courting the new- 
comer’s patronage, are sufficient, when 
impertu- 
schcol- 


indiffer- 


contrasted with the familiar 
nence lately endured from 
servants, and the provoking 
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ence of the tailor, or shoemaker, who 
looked upon the schoolmaster and not 
the boy as his customer, to disturb a 
youngster’s presence of mind. Child- 
ish as it may appear to acknowledge 
the influence aim petty accidents, 
it cannot be doubted that a great pro- 
portion of young men are dazzled by 
the glitter of false appearances which 
beset their entrance to academic life. 
And it is not very surprising that, in 
places where a most pernicious system 
of credit almost entirely obviates the 
inconvenience which would otherwise 
be felt from the want of ready-money, 
a thoughtless boy should at times for- 
get its real value, or the limits which 
should regulate his own expenditure. 
Such excuses as these, however, form 
but a poor apology for any continued 
imprudence. I could not have pleaded 
them in my own case; for I was not 
at any time so blinded by the artificial 
accidents of my condition as not to be 
aware of its real nature, and the duties 
which it imposed upon me. That I 
was becoming indebted far beyond my 
means of payment,—that I was wast- 
ing time more precious far than money, 
—that I was uprooting hopes, and 
sowing the seeds of disappointment in 
their place,—-were considerations which, 
in spite of every thing, continually ob- 
truded themselves upon my notice. 
Upon these occasions | would cajole 
myself with forming fresh resolutions of 
change and amendment; and, when at 
last the time both for resolving and 
acting was past, I betook myself to the 
false comfort of recklessness. 

It was not until I had left the Uni- 
versity that I became fully alive to the 
consequences of my folly. As long as 
the debtor remains entitled to his cap 
and gown his creditors either dun not 
at all, or at least dun with a show of ci- 
vility. But when he takes his name 
off the boards of his college, and leaves 
his Alma Mater, as I did, unconnected 
with it by any other bond than that of 
mental associations, and the mere pos- 
session of a degree, the case is ma- 
terially altered. Speedily as any 
change is effected in a pantomime the 
creditor assumes the voice and gesture 
of a master, and that with an ease 
which shews plainly how much the si- 
mulation of an humble spirit must 
have cost him. 

_ Thad scarcely settled myself down 

in the great Babylon of my fatherland 

before I received intimations of the 
VOL. XI. NO. LXV, 
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kind of treatment which I must thence- 
forth expect at the hands of those who, 
four short years ago, had “ respectfully 
solicited the honour of my commands.” 
Could they be the same creatures who 
then smiled so meekly and now snarled 
so spitefully? 

You will ask me, how it was that, 
upon the first attack of my creditor, I 
did not make an explicit statement of 
my former imprudence and my present 
difficulties to my father? My only 
answer is, that I was, in the full sense of 
the term, a moral coward ; and that I 
was afraid to make a confession which 
would, from its nature, necessarily 
cause sorrow and inconvenience to 
those whom I loved. That this weak- 
ness was but an aggravation of my 
fault does not admit of a doubt. 

Failing in this part of my duty, I 
next made an attempt to acquire a sum 
of money, however trifling, by the ex- 
ertions of my talents. But my spirit 
struggled in vain against the incubus 
by which it was unceasingly oppressed. 
So entirely was my mind occupied by 
the contemplation of my condition, and 
by speculation upon the probable 
changes which might take place, for 
better or for worse, that I could not pro- 
secute my professional studies with 
any zeal, nor direct my evergies to any 
other rational and profitable employ- 
ment. Often at that time did I sit for 
hours together, with a book in my hand, 
staring listlessly at the characters and 
words before me, without understand- 
ing or even noticing their context. If 
by a sudden exertion I rallied my 
thoughts into attention, the change was 
but momentary, and I again relapsed 
into the same sad and absorbing re- 
verie. 

My condition became at last so irk- 
some that I determined to go home, 
and disclose every thing to my father. 

I need not enlarge to you, my boy, 
upon those feelings of joy and affection 
which even the dullest heart must ex- 
perience in some degree upon a return 
to the paternal mansion, after long ab- 
sence. You will readily understand 
that no slight cause of uneasiness can 
be sufficient to counteract the happi- 
ness which they confer. May you 
never experience, as I have done, that 
the greetings of love and affection may 
to the ear of one who labours under 
a troubled conscience sound like the 
accents of reproach ! 

Nothing could exceed the kindness 

RR 
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with which I was treated by all my 
family. My presence at their fireside 
was evidently a delight to every mem- 
ber of it save one, and that individual 
was myself. Day after day crept on, 
and still my secret was buried in my 
own bosom; not even to the sister, 
whom from my childhood upwards I 
had ever made the depositary of all 
my feelings, had I spoken of the vul- 
ture which was gnawing my heart. 
Yet earnestly as I longed for an op- 
portunity of liberating my conscience 
from its burden, I trembled lest my 
secret should become known to my 
father by any other means than my 
own confession. Though I had never 
feared his anger—- for he was the kind- 
est and most liberal of men —I was 
afraid lest, manly and upright as he 
was in his own conduct, he might des- 
pise me for my want of frankness and 
candour. You cannot imagine, there- 
fore, with what fear and anxiety I 
awaited every day the arrival of the 
post from London, lest it should bring 
some communication which should dis- 
close all. As the customary hour drew 
near I became so restless and uneasy 
as almost to lose consciousness ofaught 
beside. When the postman’s loud 
knock thundered at the door I started 
as if I had been charged with a crime! 
and then, when the critical period had 
passed away, and I was left secure in 
the sole possession of my torment, my 
spirits would rise for a while to childish 
levity ; and this alternation of unwor- 
thy feelings I endured, day after day, 
in silence and misery, when a few 
words of truth and regret would have 
but an end to itall. Was I not indeed 
an abject slave ? 

One day my father called me unex- 
pectedly into his library. I obeyed 
his summons with the feelings of a 
culprit rather than ofason. He had 
several letters upon the table before him, 
which I fully expected to find had 
made him acquainted with my culpa- 
bility. But, though on business of no 
agreeable nature, they had no direct 
reference to me. My father then ex- 
plained to me that he had received in- 
telligence of pecuniary losses which 
would compel him, he feared, to make 
a serious change in his establishment ; 
and which would, at any rate, render 
the strictest economy the incumbent 
duty of every member of his house- 
hold. For myself, he thought it best 
that I should at once return to London, 
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and pay, as he doubted not I always 
did, unremitting attention to my stu- 
dies! He concluded by saying that 
he placed entire confidence in my pru- 
dence, and looked upon me as the 
prop of his house and hopes. 

All these words were as daggers to 
my spirit; but I feared to undeceive 
him, and [ felt within myself that I[ 
was worse than the prodigal son, for 
not having, like him, the courage to 
confess my fault. 

At this distance I feel disposed to 
doubt that I could ever have been glad 
to leave a home so comfortable as was 
mine ; and yet such was the case. [ 
was glad to escape from a place where 
the constant kindness I received onl 
served to remind me how little I de- 
served it; and, above all, I was glad 
to escape from the dreaded visits of 
the postman and his letter-bag. 

Two or three months elapsed after 
my return to London without produ- 
cing any occurrence of moment beyond 
the occasional calls of tradesmen for 
payment, whose importunities I partly 
silenced by such advances as I could 
afford, and partly eluded under the 
shelter of fair promises. 

I had returned to my lodgings late 


.one night, and was on the point of 


going to bed, when my landlady, as 
good-natured and vulgar an old woman 
as ever let furnished apartments, re- 
quested an interview with me. Aftera 
long and desultory exordium which 
had no connexion whatever, expressed 
or implied, with the real cause of her 
visit, she proceeded, in a more intelli- 
gible manner, to tell me that a person 
had been calling upon me in the course 
of the day who appeared very anxious 
to see me, and had made many inqui- 
ries concerning me, to some of which 
she had given a correct, to others a 
false, answer, and to the rest no answer 
at all. 

“I knew well enough,” she said, 
* who I was talking to, for there’s no 
mistaking them bum-bailiffs; and 
when my husband, poor silly man, was 
alive, many’s the time and often that 
I've had to palaver ’em. However,” 
she continued, “ you needn’t mind 
about him for the next week to come, 
for I told him plump that you had 
gone down into Scotland to bury a 
cousin ; and to be sure, as I was about 
telling a lie, that seemed as likely a 
one as I could hit upon.” 

After a good deal of talking upon 
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her part, much in this style, it was de- 
cided between us, upon her suggestion, 
that I should for the present betake 
myself to a new abode, in order to 
avoid as long as possible another visit 
from this supposed official of the law. 

You will begin to think, and not 
without cause, that my good landlady 
infected me at that time with a portion 
of herown garrulity. Let me hurry on, 
then, to the catastrophe of my story, 
and finish the confession of a crime 
which, even now, I cannot recollect 
without shuddering. 

When you hear that, upon my finding 
my difficulties increase, and the chances 
of liberation grew fewer and slighter, I 
bethought myself of the heathen’s pana- 
cea, and contemplated self-destruction, 
you will perhaps say that I was labour- 
ing under a temporary aberration of 
intellect. But 1 was not mad; no! 
not any more than, in my belief, is the 
greater proportion of the wretches whose 
self-inflicted deaths the law’s humanity 
palliates by the imputation of insanity, 
Is the soldier who turns recreant ex- 
cused on the plea of madness? When 
he basely deserts his post, and flies 
from impending danger, do we assign 
any other cause for his conduct than a 
base fear? Then why should we en- 
deavour to palliate moral any more 
than physical cowardice? Why should 
we frame excuses for him who refuses 
to war against misfortunes under the 
broad standard of moral principle, 
while we brand with infamy the run- 
away who throws down his arms in 
battle ? 

It was a dark and dismal night 
when I took my stand upon the brink 
of the Thames, with the fixed design 
of perpetrating a most heinous trea- 
son against my Maker. The tide was 
at the full, and in my sinfulness I 
congratulated myself at having chosen 
my time so opportunely. I cast my 
eyes up and down the river. No move- 
ment or sound save of the flowing 
waters disturbed the profound tranquil- 
lity of the scene. A feeling of satis- 
faction pervaded my infatuated mind, 
when I told myself that I was looking 
upon all the works of God and of man 
before me for the last time. Behold- 
ing every thing dimly through the black 
darkness of night, and reasoning upon 
what I saw, through the still blacker 
medium of a clouded conscience, I 
forgot, or rather refused to remember, 
the joys oflight and sunshine. “ All is 
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misery and vexation upon earth, I cried ; 
true happiness consists in unconscious- 
ness!” With these words upon my 
tongue, I loosened from its moorings a 
small boat which floated near me, and, 
getting into it, suffered it to drift with 
the current. Dark as it was, I could 
read the name of the owner of the 
boat, which was painted upon the stern 
in large white letters. ‘“ Honest John 
Hardy !” I said, “in return for the 
good service which your boat has done 
me, you at least shall not have cause to 
find fault with me for not discharging 
my obligations ;” and I followed up 
my words by dropping my last golden 
coin into the locker. 

The next moment I was plunging 
and struggling in the midst of the 
waters. Oh! who can tell the misery 
that [ then suffered? I no sooner felt 
the rushing of the water into my ears 
than I repented of my wickedness, and 
would have given worlds to have had 
my crime annulled. I struggled to 
keep myself afloat, and shouted and 
shrieked for help ; but with every fresh 
exertion of my limbs and voice I felt 
my strength giving way, and the con- 
summation of my guilt at hand. Just 
as I was on the point of sinking, my 
eye was mocked with a vision, the in- 
tensity of whose brightness and beauty 
far exceeded any reality that I ever 
witnessed. All the scenes and events 
of my former life—even those which 
from their insignificance had never yet 
recurred to my memory since the date 
of their happening — were presented 
before me with the fidelity and dis- 
tinctness of truth. In an instant of 
time I seemed to live all my life over 
again. And as I saw those by-gone 
days pass in review before me, and ob- 
aat how much the forms of beauty 
and happiness with which they were 
chequered outnumbered those of dark- 
ness and sorrow, I recognised with 
anguish the black deformity of my 
ingratitude. The vision grew fainter 
and fainter: the last object which I re- 
member to have seen above the waves 
was the spectre of a hand outstretched 
as if to save me; I grasped at it, and 
the waters closed over my head! 

Yet not even thus was I divested of 
consciousness, My sensations still re- 
mained intense and unsubdued ; but 
the objects which were presented to 
them, — how can I describe them ? 
All was a chaos of mystic and indefi- 
nite masses, over which the laws which 
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usually govern matter seemed to have 
no controul. A change seemed to 
have come upon my own nature, but 
of what kind I knew not, nor could 
imagine. Vague and appalling forms 
of monsters flitted with inconceivable 
rapidity, one after the other, before my 
eyes. Then my ears were stunned 
with the noise of shouts and yells, all 
marked with the tone of mockery and 
derision. To this uproar would suc- 
ceed a blank, unmeaning, and over- 
powering silence, which was again dis- 
turbed by fresh tumult and discord. 
At last a voice, startling in its loudness 
above all the rest, cried out to me, 
* Come now to thy punishment! Be- 
hold the works of thy wickedness!” 
The awful words still rang in my ears, 
when a vast sheet of light burst forth 
amid the darkness. By degrees dark 
masses became visible upon its surface, 
which, blending together, assumed dis- 
tinct shapes, and formed a connected 
picture. I beheld an exact representa- 
tion of my mother’s bed-room, and 
saw, to my dismay, that it wore the 
mournful appearance of sorrow and 
sickness. Propped up in an easy 
chair, with pillows about her, sate the 
death-like form of my beloved mother. 
The hand of death was plainly upon 
her. Her glassy eyes were fixed upon 
a miniature, which she held in her left 
hand, while her right was grasped in 
that of my father, who sate by her side 
in tearless rigidity of grief. In another 
part of the room my sisters were vainly 
striving to repress their tears. I was 
surprised to see that all of them, except 
my mother, were dressed in deep 
mourning. I cast my eyes upon the 
miniature, and saw that it was my 
own, taken when I was a happy and 
innocent boy. The truth then struck 
upon my mind that J was the cause 
of all this misery, and I cried aloud 
in agony, “ I am my mother’s mur- 
derer!” Immediately a thousand voices 
from all sides of me shouted into my 
ears, “ Thou art!” And then I threw 
myself upon my knees, and earnestly 
besought Heaven that I might return, 
if but for a moment, to comfort them. 
But the only answer that I received 
was one uttered by the same terrible 
host of voices, *“ Thou canst not go, 
for thou art dead!” Shall T ever forget 
the feelings that I endured upon hear- 
ing those dreadful words ? 

When I looked again the picture had 
been changed: it now represented a 
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churchyard ; in the middle of it I ob- 
served a stone, marking the grave of 
both my parents. My father had fol- 
lowed his beloved wife within a few 
months of her decease. They had both 
died of broken hearts, and their hearts 
had been broken by me their son. 

The scene changed a third time, and 
took the form of a large room over a 
milliner’s shop. It was filled with a 
number of young women, some busy at 
their work, others preparing to leave it. 
Among the latter I recognised the 
lovely forms of my two sisters. But 
oh! how changed from those who once 
hailed my return home from school or 
college! They were still beautiful, 
but their cheeks wore no longer the 
hue of health and innocence ; their 
manner, too, was altogether changed 
from that which I had been accustomed 
to see in them, and was tainted bya 
levity not to be mistaken for cheerful- 
ness. It was horrible to suppose that 
I contemplated a more serious change 
than that of mere worldly condition 
and deportment, and yet that idea sug- 
gested itself to me. I watched them 
into the street. Merciful heaven! my 
suspicions were too true. I saw them 
as they walked along display an immo- 
desty of carriage which could not be 
misunderstood. I could now read 
their history as easily as if it had been 
written down before me in the legible 
characters of truth. Bereaved of their 
parents, basely deserted by him who 
should have been their unflinching 
friend and protector, assailed on the 
one side by the grim satellites of po- 
verty, on the other by the fair-faced 
ministers of vice, they had stumbled 
and fallen. How my heart sickened 
within me when I beheld this fresh 
mischief resulting from my wicked- 
ness! I closed my eyes, and cried 
out that I would behoid no more. 
Again the same voice of thunder which 
had previously summoned me to pu- 
nishment, cried out, “ Behold now 
what thou hast lost!’ Still I kept my 
eyes closed, but to no purpose,— for I 
found that I no longer possessed the 
power ofshutting out the sight of pain- 
ful objects. So I again lifted up my 
head, and strove to bear my chastise- 
ment. 

This time a large and handsome 
house, placed in the midst of a luxu- 
riant garden, formed the foreground of 
the picture. I was gazing at it in de- 
light, forgetful awhile of my own mise- 
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ries, when I beheld a lady of surpass- 
ing loveliness come from the house 
into the garden, accompanied by two 
beautiful little children: they were a 
group such as no painter could ever 
have worthily depictured. While play- 
ing gaily with her little ones, the mo- 
ther, I observed, often turned her eyes 
in the direction of the garden-gate, and 
would then look at her watch, as if she 
were anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
some beloved object. At last a gen- 
tleman entered the garden, and, hasten- 
ing to the lovely creatures who were 
expecting him, tenderly embraced them. 
As he turned round, I saw that he bore 
in face and figure an exact resemblance 
to myself. At the same moment the 
voice of thunder cried out, “ Could’st 
thou but have endured bravely, such 
would have been thy lot!” When I 
heard this I groaned in my wretched- 
ness, and cried aloud, “* How great was 
my folly!” And around me, and on 
all sides, thousands of fingers were 
pointed in mockery at me, and thou- 
sands of voices shouted out in derision, 
“ How great was thy folly!” 

Once more the scene changed, and I 
beheld the drawing-room of my father’s 
house brightly illuminated, and filled 
with a gay company of old and young. 
Groups of children were dancing to 
cheerful music in all the animation of 
youthful happiness. Their parents and 
their grand-parents formed a circle 
round them, and glowed with the youth 
reflected from their offspring. Fore- 
most among these I beheld my dear 
father and mother,—not as I had just 
seen them, bowed down to the grave by 
misery, but rich in the blessings ofa 
green old age,—rosy though wrinkled, 
and vigorous though grey-haired. There 
too were my sisters, in the character of 
lovely and decorous matrons, happy in 
their husbands and children. And 
there I again beheld myself, with my 
beautiful wife hanging upon my arm, 
and casting looks of devoted tenderness 
upon me and upon our children. I 
could not bear to think that all the hap- 
piness which I beheld was but a vision, 
and, in order to ascertain the truth, I 
rushed towards the picture. But it 
vanished instantly, and a laugh of de- 
rision echoed around me. Then a 
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frightful monster came up to me, and 
commanded me to follow him, telling 
me that I was dead! But I shouted 
aloud in desperation that I was not 
dead; and when he seized me by the 
throat, and would have dragged me 
away, I made one determined struggle, 
which seemed to threaten me with suffo- 
cation, and got rid of his hateful grasp. 
If it be happiness to escape from the 
misery produced by a mere dream, 
only imagine what must be the feelings 
ofa man who, after having tasted the 
bitterness of death, finds himself once 
more among the living children of men. 
The first intimation that I had of my 
life having been graciously spared to 
me was the sensation of light produced 
upon my eye by a wretched taper, 
which scarcely sufficed to shew the ex- 
tent of the bed upon which I found 
myself stretched. But never did the 
gorgeousness of the mid-day sun more 
gladden the heart ofa prisoner liberated 
from his dungeon than did that faintly 
glimmering candle cause joy to my 
grateful spirit. It were loss of time for 
me to mention the particulars of my 
unexpected and undeserved rescue from 
a watery grave ; nor could I explain to 
you, if I would, by what mystic causes 
were produced, during the short period 
of what is called suspended animation, 
those agonies of spirit which I have 
here detailed to you. Suffice it to say 
that both the clouds which enveloped 
my worldly prospects and those which 
darkened my moral horizon passed 
away, and that the visions of happiness 
displayed to me during my trial have 
been substantially fulfilled in the course 
of my life. Far indeed have my en- 
joyments been above my deserts ! 

To no one but yourself, my son, 
have I ever mentioned a word of this 
occurrence in my life. Till this mo- 
ment it has been known only to my- 
self and a few strangers, who knew not 
at the time who I was, nor were likely 
to adopt the means of ascertaining. 
Only for the great love which I bear 
you would I have revealed even to 
you an offence, to expiate which in 
some measure by sincere repentance 
has been the unceasing study, as it still 
remains the pressing duty, of my con- 
tinued life. 
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[Tuts is an attempt (I believe the first) to turn a passage of the Iliad into the 
metre used by Sir Walter Scott. The passage selected is that which much 
resembles a scene frequently repeated in his works, both of verse and prose. 
Helen describes to Priam and his elders the persons and the characters of the 
Grecian chiefs, as Rebecca describes the attack on the castle of Front de 
Beuf to Ivanhoe. The battle in Marmion is related in nearly a similar 
manner; and many other instances could be collected.—M. ] 


f. 


Iris to Helen, fair-armed dame, 
On a speedy message came ; 
In her form she seemed to be 
Like unto Laodice, 
Fairest of Priam’s daugliters she, 
Of royal Helicaon spouse, 
The hope of old Antenor’s house. 
She found the lovely queen at home, 
Weaving a web of gorgeous hue ; 
And as she plied the busy loom, 
The various woes of war she drew, 
Which Trojan knight and cuirassier 
Achaian, suffered for her sake : 
“ O sister dear, come hasten here,” 
So standing close swift Iris spake, 
*« A prospect strange! some wondrous change 
The Greeks and Trojans seem to make. 
Long years in deadly war they stood, 
Thirsting for each other’s blood ; 
But now they sit in silent lines, 
And battle’s voice no more we hear; 
Each on his shield at ease reclines, 
Stuck on its butt is each tall spear. 
And Alexander will advance 
To meet bold Menelaus in fight ; 
And he who conquers with the lance, 
Shall win thee as his own of right.” 


If. 


As thus she spake, o’er Helen's soul 
A tender feeling sweetly stole ; 
Soft thoughts upon the instant come 
Across the lovely lady’s mind, 
Of her first husband and her home, 
Her kin and parents left behind. 
Wrapt in a veil as white as snow, 
Goes she from her secret bower ; 
While down her cheeks in gentle flow 
Tears by sad memory summoned shower. 
Not alone she chose to go, 
But with her took her handmaids two— 
(Ethre, a child of Pittheus’ line, 
40 And Clymene of lustrous eyne. 
Soon they reached the Scean gate, 
Where the aged chieftains sate : 
Round Priam, [ion’s aged king, 
Panthus, Thymietes, formed a ring, 
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And Hicetaon, in the wars 
Distinguished as a branch of Mars. 
With them Ucalegon she found, 
And old Antenor seated there, 
In Trojan councils more renowned 
For sage advice no statesmen were. 
Age chilled their blood, and now the sword 
No longer in the fight they wield, 
But from their souls, with wisdom stored, 
The counsels wise of age they yield. 
As the crickets on the tree 
Pour forth their shrilly melody, 
So on the tower these chieftains old 
Of Ilion serious converse hold. 
When they were of Helen fair 
Coming to the gate aware, 
Each to each in whispered tone 
What of her they thought made known : 
“ Who can feel wonder or amaze 
That Greece and Troy such length of days 
Should toil on toil, and wo on wo, 
For such a woman undergo ? 
In beauty she can match with even 
The immortal goddesses of heaven. 
But charming as she is, yet still 
Would she were gone from Ilion’s towers, 
And homeward sailing, spare the ill 
Her presence heaps on us and ours.” 


III. 


Hier Priam spake in accents mild : 

** Come sit by me, my darling child ; 

Come sit by me, that you may see 

The warriors of your own countree— 

Your first espoused, and many a one 

Beside in land Achaian known. 

I blame you not—the will of heaven 

Has hither this misfortune driven : 

It is the gods, not you, have sent 

The Grecian host, on slaughter bent. 

Tell me yon stately chieftain’s name, 
Of mighty bulk and stature tall — 

Others a loftier height may claim, 
But he is noblest of them all ; 

A goodlier man I ne’er have seen, 

Nor one of more commanding mien — 

Of kingly rank is he, I ween.” 

Then the beauty without peer, 
Helen, the queen of women, said, 

* O father! whom I must revere 
With feelings of respect and dread, 

Would that an ill death I had died 

Before I crossed the A°gean tide, 

To sail for Ilium with your son, 
Leaving my native bower behind, 
My brothers, my companions kind — 

My daughter dear, my only one! 

But what is past we can’t recall, 

And now the weary lot is mine 

To let the wasting tear-drop fall, 

Through ceaseless hours in grief to pine. 
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And when he spoke, with rapid tongue 
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It is to me an easy task 
To name the chief of whom you ask ; 
King Agamemnon, whose command 
Extends o’er many a wide-spread land. 
Well can he as a monarch sway, 
And bravely mix in battle fray. 
Iie was my brother once, ere blame 
Had fixed its taint upon my name, 
And made it as a word of shame.” 
The old man with admiring look 
On Agamemnon gazed, and spoke : 
** O son of Atreus, born wert thou 

To prosperous fate in favouring hour! 
Swayed by thy will, before thee bow 

The myriad hosts of Greecia’s power. 
Once in Phrygia, clad with vines, 

Did I in former days campaign, 
And there I saw the Phrygian lines 

Of horsemen skirring o’er the plain ; 
Otreus and Mygdon led their ranks, 
Encamped upon the Sangar’s banks. 
I joined them as ally when they 

The Amazon man-defiers fought ; 
But far less numerous their array 


IV. 


Ile next Ulysses saw, and said, 
*¢ That other chief, my daughter, name ; 

Less than Atrides by the head, 

But broader is his shoulders spread ; 
Ampler his chest’s capacious frame ; 
His armour on the ground is lying ; 

And ’mid the warlike ranks of Greece 
His marshalling course he still is plying, 

Like to a ram of thickest fleece, 

Like to that father of the fold, 

For here the place he seems to keep 

Which, in a flock of snow-whité sheep, 
The stately ram is wont to hold.” 

‘“* Ulysses he,” she said, “ the wise, 

From Ithaca’s all-craggy isle, 

With whom no chief or statesman vies 
In varied stratagem and wile.” 

“* Lady,” Antenor said, “ I well 

Can witness to the tale you tell : 

To Troy did Menelaus come, 

And wise Ulysses for your sake, 

On solemn mission, and their home 

My honoured house they chose to make — 
And sitting at my board, I knew 
The persons of the princes two ; 
And knew how they in speech expressed 
The thoughts that laboured in their breast. 
When they both the assembled throng 
Of gathering Trojans stood among, 
Then Menelaus might you see 

Towering tall above his mate ; 
But graver was the dignity 
Of wise Ulysses as he sate. 


Than that which thou to Troy hast brouglit.” 
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Did Menelaus disclose his mind ; 
His sparing words, but never wrong, 
In speech harmonious flowed along — 

No babbler he of prating kind. 
When ’twas Ulysses’ turn to rise, 
Upon the ground he fixed his eyes, 
And motionless his sceptral wand 
Held like a blockhead in his hand ; 
You would have deemed him fool or rude, 
Or madman of a passionate mood : 
But when his words began to flow, 
Soft and thick as wintry snow, 
Pouring from his mighty breast 
In torrent without pause or rest, 
Then no mortal whatsoe’er 
With Ulysses could compare ; 

And all enraptured as he spoke, 
We cared not to observe his look.” 


v. 


Next Ajax caught the old man’s eye: 
“ Who is yon stalwart Greek,” he said, 
“* Above the Achivi standing high, 
By shoulders broad and lofty head ?” 
“ Ajax,’’ she said, ‘ is yonder knight, 
Prop of the Greeks in many a fight. 
And there Idomeneus is standing, 
Girt with his chiefs in regal style— 
You mark his godlike form commanding 
Amid the peers of Creta’s isle : 
Often have I in the house 
Of Menelaus, my former spouse, 
Seated Idomeneus at meat, 
When sailing from the land of Crete. 
And many a dark-eyed Greek below, 
From other days remembered well, 
Is there, whose manly form I know, 
Whose name and nation I could tell — 
But ah! my weary eyes in vain 
{n quest of other objects strain — 
Of objects they can meet no more : 
I see not here my brothers dear, 
My brothers whom one mother bore ; 
I see not Pollux stout of hand, 
I see not Castor’s fiery steeds— 
Iiave they not sought the Trojan strand 
From Lacedemon’s lovely meads? 
Or have they in their galleys come 
With others o’er the ocean foam, 
And now from very shame refrain 
From mingling on the battle plain, 
Among their brother chieftains, stung 
With memory of the dire disgrace, 
Which I, unhappy wretch, have flung 
For ever on their stainless race ?” 
She spoke, but those for whom she wept, 
Buried beneath their native clay, 
In earth’s benignant bosom slept, 
In Lacedemon far away. 


























































































































































































































what we can to keep down the arrear. 
and now, here goes for a decade! 
Never mind ! 

Our decade is as follows. 






. MR. HOGG’S 
+ MRS. SHELLEY’ s ** LODORE.’ 


NOUhwnve 


A Decade of Novels and Nouvellettes. 


A DECADE OF NOVELS AND NOUVELLETTES. 


Let us begin with Hood. 


MR. HOOD’s “‘ HOUSEKEEPER’S TALE,” 
MR. HOOD’s “ TYLNEY HALL.” 

MR. STEPHENS’S “* MANUSCRIPTS OF ERDELY.” 

COUNT BRONIKOWSKI'S “ COURT OF SIGISMUND AUGUSTUS.” 
ad waRs or MONTROSE.” 
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Sucu is the forty-horse power of novel-writing, that we continue behind, do 
Yet, courage / our Quintette did something, 
We cannot hold this pace much longer. 


IN “ THE COMIC ANNUAL.” 


MRS. STRUTT’S *“* CHANCES AND CHANGES.” 


8. MR. SCARGILL’S “ PROVINCIAL LETTERS.” 


.: 
ANONYMOUS 
10. j OUS Sc presse.” 


1. THE HOUSEKEEPER’S TALE, IN THE 
“COMIC ANNUAL FoR 1834;” anp, 
2. TYLNEY HALL. 


Hood has most deservedly obtained 
for himself the fame and glory of being 
a first-rate punster. His powers and 
resources in that department appear to 
be inexhaustible. Year after year he 
puts forth some couple of hundred 
pages, containing something at the rate 
of a pun per line, a most astonishing 
number of which are remarkably good. 
If he who puns would pick a pocket, 
then must Mr. William Soames, who, 
in the Comic Annual, “ were verry kind 
and partickler in his inquerries efter 
Mr. Speker’s vallybles” (after the fire), 
vail bonnet to Mr. Thomas Hood. He 
is the very Homer of punning. 

Almost equally successful is he in 
the concoction of short stories of quaint 
humour or droll dialogue, such as the 
“ Sketches on the Road” in his last 
Comic Annual. “ The Discovery,” for 
example is very good. The joke of 
the master bringing home his new 
cook, never suspecting her to be such, 
on his lap in a stage-coach, is so well 
managed, that we are inclined to believe 
—what we have been told—that it was 
an accident which actually occurred to 
Mr. Hood himself, somewhat to the 
derangement and surprise of his house- 
hold. We can easily conceive with 
what annoyance Hood must have cried 
out at the end of an awkward adven- 
ture which promised so pleasantly,— 

* Renounce the woman—why the devil 
didn’t she tell me she was the new 





* Tylney Hall. 


By Thomas Hood. 


In 3 vols. London ; Baily and Co. 


“ ENGLISH IN INDIA.” 


cook!” The Runover” is almost as 


agreeable, but it wants the reality which 
is impressed on “ The Discovery.” The 
author, in fact, does not feel the same 
personal interest in that tale. 

But all, down to the least amusing, 
are good,—some in their way infinitely 
clever. With this feeling of admira- 
tion for the labours of Hood in his pe- 
culiar line, we proceeded to the pe- 
rusal of Tylney Hall ;* but, after pe- 
rusal, we regret to be obliged to state, 
that it not only does not in any degree 
sustain the character of the author for 
talent, but that it is one of the most 
stupid and ill-written books we ever 
had the misfortuneto meet with. Dull, 
heavy, twaddling, and uninteresting, it 
is perfectly worthy of being dedicated 
to the Duke of Devonshire. “ It has 
often happened to me,” says Hood in 
his dedication, “ in my sea-side ram- 
bles, to behold the name of some illus- 
trious personage gracing a craft of very 
humble pretensions. Such an inscrip- 
tion, doubtless, exalts the vessel in the 
eyes of its owner; for instance,——the 
master of the William the Fourth must 
feel something of the conscious dignity 
of a prime minister, when he takes 
the helm in his hand to guide his sov e- 
reign through his watery empire.’ 
That the master of the William the 
Fourth has any such nonsense in his 
head we take leave to doubt; but that 
the name of the Duke of Devonshire, 
who, according to the impartial testi- 
mony of Prince Puckler Muskau, re- 
sembles in countenance and intellect a 
middle- me Merino nape should in- 
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spire feelings of dullness in the mind 
of Thomas Hood is on this theory not 
unnatural; and beyond question the 
goods are worthy of the sign which 
hangs over them. 

The story is told in the most con- 
fused and unsatisfactory manner. You 
could put the action of the first hundred 
pages, for example, into five lines. A 
tedious description of a country public- 
house,—a tedious account of a whist- 
club held there,—a tedious enumera- 
tion of the characters of the half-dozen 
principal people, great and small, about 
the place,—a sporting baronet, who 
talks everlastingly in the language of the 
field,—a jobbing undertaker, who never 
utters a sentence without a hic jacet or 
a memento mori,—a pedantical doctor, 
full of the technical terms of medicine, 
—a quacking hostess, discoursing per- 
petually of slops, and broths, and 
gruels, and sagos, and arrow-roots, and 
panadoes, and so forth,—a wheezing 
housekeeper, who jabbers in dashes,— 
and one or two other figures (of which 
unlucky Joe is the only one that has 
any pretensions to cleverness) form the 
vehicle which cumbrously introduces 
us to the fact that the younger brother 
of Sir Mark Tyrrel, of Tylney Hall, 
having returned from the West Indies 
in ill health, has reached the public- 
house adjacent to his paternal mansion 
only in time to die, leaving a Creole son 
behind under the care of Sir Mark. The 
kind-hearted baronet brings the boy 
home, with the purpose of rearing him 
with his own children ; and this posi- 
tively is all the progress that the story 
makes up to page 99, vol. i. In page 
100 we are introduced to one of the 
numerous bores that abound in these 
volumes, a cousin of Sir Mark, who 
has changed his name from Tyrrel to 
Twigg. This gentleman is a Cockney, 
who has fought his way up in trade ; 
and, as the dialogue which introduces 
him to Sir Mark is a fair sample of the 
kind of wit and discrimination of cha- 
racter with which we are entertained in 
the book, we shall quote part ofit. Twigg 
had been at the funeral of Sir Mark’s 
brother, and could not obtain a bed at 
the Green Man; he therefore came to 
throw himself on the hospitality of Sir 
Mark, who, after having with some 
difficulty recognised him, bade him 
welcome to Tylney Hall. 

“* ] beg to say I am much obliged, 
Sir Mark, for all favours ; and must so- 
licit a continuance of the same for my 
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horse, and my shay, and my servant. 
By the by, if you’d like my shay to go 
with the line of carriages, at the burying, 
I shall feel happy to oblige: I brought 
my own man down with me, and new 
blacked him on purpose. I assure you 
it’s a very spruce sort of a set-out—bran 
new only a month ago—yellow picked 
out with red, and lots of bright brass 
bees on the harness. A bit of a flourish, 
says you, for one that has known afore 
now what drawing a truck is. But 
where’s the harm o’ that? I’ve riz like 
a rocket at Vauxhall by the exertion of 
my own hands, and have as good a right 
to leave off with a bit of a flash.’ 

“ « Mr. Twigg,’ said the baronet, 
* there’s no disgrace in a humble set out 
in life, provided we’re well up at the 
end: in this world, you know, we can’t 
all be equally mounted; one begins his 
course on a plate-horse, may be, another 
on a cock-tail, and another on a gallo- 
way ; but if by straight riding, and so 
forth, a man’s in a good place at the 
finish, why it’s to his honour and credit, 
and let him have the brush or the pad, as 
may be, gentle or simple.’ 

‘« « My own sentiments to a T,’ ex- 
claimed the delighted Twigg. ‘ We 
ought never to forget what we sprung 
from, as I said the very last show to the 
lord mayor, who begun life as a common 
waiter at a tavern. My lord mayor, 
says I, while all the steeples was a- 
pealing, them’s bigger bells than used to 
ring for you at the King’s Head. To be 
sure the sword-bearer took me to task, 
but I gave him his change. I wonder, 
says 1, a man can be so uppish at riding 
behind six horses, that to my knowledge 
has been drawn by eight, and that’s 
when he first came up to London in the 
Bath waggon.’ 

“« « T believe,’ said Sir Mark, you were 
not intimate with my poor brother Her- 
bert ; indeed he was so long abroad, I 
can hardly say I was intimate with him 
myself,’ 

«« * Never set eyes on him,’ said Twigg, 
‘ but for all that, am anxious to treat his 
remains with strict assiduity and atten- 
tion, and indeed any connexion in the 
same line ; and that’s more than I could 
say twenty years ago. It was all up hill 
then, and living from hand to mouth,— 
and even my own three first children, 
God forgive me, I could not afford to 
fret for ; but now I’m a man of property, 
I feel for every body, and was at a neigh- 
bour’s funeral only last week. He died 
worth a plum, if he was worth a penny, 
and kept his carriage. I remember his 
pole though, before he had a pair of 
horses to it,—and good reason why, for 
it was nothing but a barber's.’ ” 


Now, with all deference, this is pro- 
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found foolery. It might do for a 
farce, perhaps; though even in that 
case it would be too much overcharged, 
and not sufficiently droll; but here it 
is absurdly out of place. 

The baronet has two sons, Ringwood 
and Raby,—the former of whom is ac- 
tive and bold in all rural sports, but 
dull at learning,— while the latter, ac- 
cording to the rule on such occasions, 
is just the contrary. Their Creole 
cousin is marked as a mischief-maker 
from the first. In due course of time 
the three lads are sent to Oxford, and 
Mr. Twigg abandons London for a seat 
in the neighbourhood of Tylney Hall, 
which he calls the Hive. Many a 
page is here spent in rewriting the 
correspondence of the Cockney family, 
which appeared some years ago in the 
Comic Annual, which recounted all the 
blunders and miseries of a Cheapside 
household transplanted to the country, 
and the copy is far inferior to the ori- 
ginal. This being duly discussed, we 
find a stern magistrate, Mr. Rivers, 
and his amiable daughter Miss Grace. 
As usual, in this book, the magistrate 
talks of nothing but true bills, com- 
mitting, remanding, revising judgment, 
and other words of the law. Next we 
have the baronet’s widow sister arriving 
from the north with her Scotch waiting- 
maid, whose talents in talking the 
Scotch dialect we recommend our 
friend the Shepherd to appreciate by 
the following specimen ; it is the first 
with which we are favoured, and the 
last we shall extract. 


““* Wae worth that fule body, the 
maister at the inn,’ cried Tibbie, ‘ for 
letting yon wiselike cannie lad gang aff 
the saddle, and trusting his naigs to a 
muckle havering gowk, wha kens nae 
mair aboot guiding them than a born 
natural !’ 

*““* Ecod, she do wag her tongue 
moightily ; but I doant moind she,” re. 
marked Jolterhead, looking stoical with 
all his might; and quietly pocketing a 
liberal guerdon, along with the hire of 
the chaise, away he rattled again, pur- 
sued by a parting benediction. 

“«* Ay, gang yer gate, the unchancy 
deevil’s buckie that ye are—I’m thinking 
it Il no be lang or ye coup the crans 
a’thegither,—and na fom dune, gin the 
aivers suld ding out yer harns !’ 

*** Whisht, Tibbie woman,’ said her 
mistress, interposing, ‘ you’re wanted to 
take the things up to my room; and 
never fash yourself about your own gear, 
for it shall all be made good.’ 
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** « You're vary kind, my leddy,’ an. 
swered Tibbie, ‘ but it’s ill makin a 
silken pouch o’ a sow’s lug. Div ye 
think, mem, there’s ony livin body in 
England can make short-breed, forbye 
marmalade—or div ye think the change- 
houses a’thegither haud sae muckle as ae 
mutchkin o’ Glenlivit—or div ye think 
the hail manty-makers in Lunnon can 
fashion siccan a mutch as yon illfaured 
hound is wearin in’s wame? Made gude! 
by my troth it’s gay an likely to come to 
pass, when the wind blaws back the 
meal from a’ the airts intill yon poke. 
Made gude, indeed! In coorse, mem, 
there’s blue bonnets to be gotten aff 
windle-straes for the gatherin ; and nae 
doot mutton-hams is to be pickit aff the 
grund like chuckie-stanes. There’s 
wabs o’claith too, and napery, I’se war- 
rent, amang thae English, wha toil not, 
neither do they spin, ony mair than 
king Solomon’s lilies. But, as ye say, 
they’re a’ to be made gude,’ ” 


After these entertaining ladies are 
gone enters Mr. Edward Somerville, 
a secondhand copy of the Spectator’s 
Will Wimble — a man versed in all 
field-sports, and willing to make him- 
self generally useful. But still the story 
makes noattempt at a progress; it gets 
on no better than a baggage-waggon in 
a deep road, until we arrive in page 
205; when a brown woman who has 
appeared in the parish is incidentally 
mentioned. In some twenty pages fur- 
ther forward we learn that she had been 
committed as a vagrant to the county 
bridewell by the severe Justice Rivers. 
She is destined to play a grand part in 
this huddled book by and by. In the 
mean time we find that Rivers and Sir 
Mark have planned a match between 
Ringwood Tyrrell and Grace Rivers 
(they have laid a bet about it, which 
her father with much delicacy and pa- 
ternal feeling calls “a bet forthe maiden 
stakes,” p. 236); but, according to the 
regular management in these cases 
made and provided, the young lady 
prefers the studious to the sporting 
brother. The young men return from 
Oxford, where Ringwood’s career has 
been rather dissipated ; and the Creole 
cousin is made clumsily enough to 
shew his spleen against him, by expos- 
ing him in what is said to be a cunning 
or covert manner to his father. Ring- 
wood, in return, is so civil as to call 
his cousin Brown Bastard, by impli- 
cation. The brown woman enters on 
the stage, and talks in imitation of 
Meg Merrilies ; and so ends the first 
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volume, we having got no further for- 
ward with the story. 

Greater affairs burst upon us in the 
second volume. The gipsy-woman 
committed by the inflexible justice 
turns out to be “no waiter, but a 
knight-templar.” She meets the Creole, 
after he has been somewhat chafed by 
taunts, thrown out with sufficient fre- 
quency and unvarying stupidity of 
coarseness against his birth, and she 
shews him a miniature, which of course 
St. Kitts recognises to be that of his 
father. Some grand writing succeeds : 


“ «You know, then, I am no gipsy 
juggler, no gossipping impostor, no 
crazy beldam. Now summon your senses, 
and think back as far as you can into 
childhood, and tell me, if you remember 
any such name as—Indiana 

“©* Tt seems as familiar to me,’ said 
the Creole, ‘as my own. My dear father 
mentioned it on his death-bed.’ 

«* And coupled it with a curse,’ said 
the woman. 

*« « No,’ said St. Kitts. ‘ In his deli- 
rium he accused her of stabbing him; 
but he was sensible when he died, and 
Indiana was amongst the very last words 
he murmured, with forgiveness and a 
blessing.’ 

‘¢ The woman's head dropped at these 
words ; she hastily seated herself in the 
dust of the road, and, covering her face 
with her hands, she wept till the tears 
gushed out between her fingers. It did 
not last long: with a violent effort she 
overcame her grief, and rose up, and 
spoke with a firm voice. 

** * Had she stabbed him to the heart, 
it had been but a just revenge. There 
are deeper and more cruel wounds than 
visible daggers can inflict — wounds that 
bleed inwardly, and are incurable ; and 
Indiana had her share! But come, take 
a seat beside me on this bank,—this meet- 
ing is trying for us both.’ 

“The Creole silently seated himself 
by her side, his whole frame quivering 
with intense excitement and agitation. 
There was one absorbing question in his 
heart, which it yearned, yet dreaded, to 
have solved ; and the first word of it rose 
as often to his throat, and was choked 
there, as the ‘ Amen’ of Macbeth. The 
woman perceived his emotion, and spoke 
first. 

“ «T divine your thoughts. You think, 
perhaps fear, that | may be your mother ?’ 
Ringwood nodded. ‘1 was your mo- 
ther's dearest friend—her sworn sister— 
your nurse. She was raised from the 
same station in life as my own, to be 
your father’s favourite; and I lived with 
her as her companion,—the partaker of 
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her fortune, the depositary ofher secreta 
and wishes. You were as frequently at 
my breast as at hers, as often on my 
lap as on her knee; and I believe you 
owe me as many embraces and kisses. 
But your father was stabbed for incon- 
stancy—your mother fled the island—and 
I became what you see me—an outcast 
and a wanderer,’ ” 


The sublimity, good taste, and good 
sense of this passage are such that one 
does not feel much astonished that the 
author so completely is absorbed as to 
forget. the name of his own hero, and 
to substitute for St. Kitts the name of 
Ringwood, who was his bitterest enemy. 

We must skip some scenes in which 
the unhappy Cockneyism of the Twiggs 
is held up to due abhorrence, and pass 
over to where a new character—a rant- 
ing preacher, who deals in grocery— 
comes on the stage. Nothing can be 
imagined more absurdly overdrawn or 
inconsistently conceived than Uriah 
Bundy. He has no characteristic 
whatever of the race which he is in- 
tended to represent; he knows not 
even the ordinary cant of their fanati- 
cism. This worthy person having at- 
tempted to kiss the interesting Indiana, 
she stabs him,and escapes. The hunts- 
man and whipper-in of Sir Mark com- 
ing up shortly after, Uriah, who reco- 
vers from a deadly wound with won- 
derful promptitude, informs them that 
the blow was struck by aman. They, 
in consequence, chase unlucky Joe, 
who is regularly introduced in turn for 
every misfortune, and succeed in mak- 
ing him their prisoner. Joe is “ pulled 
up” before Justice Rivers; and, ac- 
cording to the peculiar practice of 
Tylney Hall and parts adjacent, he is 
sworn as evidence against himself! 

No—hang it! some astonished na- 
tives will here break out — that cannot 
be,—you are humbugging us, Mr. Re- 
viewer. Hood is an attorney —so are 
some of his kindred; he must know 
something of the law of the land,— at 
all events, he must have read those in- 
teresting documents which grace the 
diurnal press under the name of police- 
reports. We cannot believe you. 

By the bones of Aristotle, we reply, 
it is as we say. Here is the passage. 

** The oath was recited by the clerk, and 
Joe kissed the book. 

*** Prisoner, what is your name ?” 
asked the justice, in a tone which he re- 
served for the chair and the bench, 

‘« « Joseph Spiller,’ answered the cul- 
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prit, ‘ and I wish I’d never been born to 
be baptised.’ 

“ « How do you get your livelihood ?’ 
inquired the same stern voice. 

“««] was a post- -boy aforetimes,’ said 
Joe; ‘ but now I’m nothing, and nobody 
suffers from my misfortunes but myself,’ 

« *« Now, then,’ said the magistrate, 
with a manner meant to be particularly 
impressive, ‘ now, then, Joseph Spiller, 
—and remember you are on your solemn 
oath,—pray tax your memory, and inform 
us how you were employ ed during the 
morning of Friday the 2ist.’” 


After this specimen of English ad- 
ministration of the law, we need not 
wonder that, when Uriah Bundy ap- 
pears to save his character by swearing 
that the prisoner was the man who 
wounded him, and the illustrious In- 
diana comes forward to assert Joe’s inno- 
cence, by declaring that it was she who 
stabbed Uriah, the useful magistrate 
discharges all the parties! Is not this 
fine? And yet it is finer to find all 
this gross ignorance of matters strictly 
pertaining to Hood’s own profession 
interlarded by minute slang about cock- 
fighting, horse-racing, hunting, sport- 
ing, &c., of which he knows nothing 
except from the diligent perusal of the 
columns of Bell's Life in London. 

The mysterious Indiana soon per- 
suades the Creole that it would be 
particularly convenient to him to marry 
Grace Rivers, and to get rid of his 
cousins, so as to make himself master 
not only of the lady but of Tylney 
Hall. Grace, according to family com- 
pact, was to be married to Ringwood ; 
but he must be a novel-reader inex- 
perienced in the ways of A. K. New- 
man and Co. who does not see that 
she has fallen in love with Raby. The 
soft declaration is made while Raby 
is angling for smelts, and the lady is 
as soft as a roe. Unfortunately, the 
ever-present [ndiana overhears the ten- 
der speechification which the enrap- 
tured fisherman makes, rod in hand, 
hooking the lady, and bursts forward 
to curse the enraptured pair, in a style 
that would draw down thunders at the 
Pavilion or the Surrey. She imme- 
diately afterwards meets the Creole, 
and communicates this disagreeable in- 
telligence in all the oracular forms and 
phraseology of gipsyism, giving him, 
by way of consolation, a packet of 
papers, which prove that his father, 
Herbert Tyrrel, was legally married to 
Indiana Thurot, whom, however, he 
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does not yet know to be the mysterious 
dame who gives him the information. 
A series of quarrels speedily occurs 
between him and his cousins, arising 
out of petty trifles, carried on with a 
vulgar brutality of tone and conduct 
which leads us to regret that Mr. Hood 
knows so little of what is the usual 
style and manner of the gentlemen of 
Oxford, to which university he makes 
his heroes belong. 

At this portion of the story the nar- 
rative is wholly interrupted for nearly 
sixty pages—from p. 214, vol. ii., to p. 
271—to describe a fete given in the 
country by the Cockney Twigg, at 
which misfortunes of all kinds occur. 
Really, we must say that this repeated 
denunciation of vulgarity shews an inti- 
mate knowledge of it in all its branches 
that must be set down as the height of 
vulgarity in itself. It is a desperate 
striving at being desperately fine—un- 
common genteel. But we must admit 
that the story does in the next twenty 
or thirty pages make a considerable 
bound ; for we find Ringwood’s birth. 
day “ being solemnised,” as Mr. Hood 
would say, in great pomp, and all 
persons happy but the Creole. Pre- 
sents are made by the guests; and 
Raby, not knowing what to give his 
brother, determines on making him an 
offer of some game, shot by himself,— 
a judicious idea, when we reflect that 
Raby had never taken a gun in his 
hands until that day. So ignorant, in 
fact, of sporting is he depicted even on 
the present occasion, as not to know a 
fowling-piece from a regulation-musket 
(a likely circumstance, in the house of a 
sporting baronet !), and to be indebted 
to St. Kitts for instructions how to 
prime and load! Such being his skill 
and practice, he goes out on his hopeful 
errand, assisted by the Creole. The 
result must be told by Hood. 

** They had hardly been thus am- 
bushed for five minutes, when a move- 
ment took place in a patch of fern lofty 
above the rest, a stir that could not be 
attributed to the wind, for there was 
scarcely a breath of air. The Creole 
pointed it out to his companion, and in a 
whisper gave him his directions. ‘ Pow- 
der costs little; we must take chance 
shots. You see that tall thistle ; aim 
about a yard below it, where you see the 
stir” ~ 

“ Raby shot in the direction recom- 
mended, his finger at once pulling both 
triggers, and the report of two bs arrels 
mingled as one, Instantly a shriek, 
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louder than rabbit ever cried inits agony, 
rent the air. The tall fern was dashed 
about by the convulsive tossing of human 
limbs, and in a few seconds the body of 
a man rolled out of the dense herbage 
into the open space. The recoil of the 
gun, the flash, and the loud report, had 
produced their full effect on the nerves 
of Raby; but horror rooted him to the 
spot, when, as the smoke cleared away, 
he saw the convulsed frame of his victim 
now drawn up till the knees met the face, 
and then inversely arched till.the body 
rested merely on the heels and the back 
of the head. 


“The struggle lasted not long: this 
motion ceased, and the petrified homi- 
cide was enabled to recognise, in the 
countenance of his victim—the features 
of Ringwood Tyrrell!” 


Is not that grand, pathetic, and 
probable? Lloyd, the other day, in 
Norway, was unlucky enough to shoot 
his sporting companion, mistaking him, 
‘as he glided through the snow in a 
rough top-coat, for a bear. Hood 
makes his hero shoot his brother in a 
fine summer’s evening, mistaking him 
for a cock-rabbit. Why the sketches 
of Cockney sporting in the picture- 
shop windows supply nothing so ab- 
surd as this. 

Raby wisely consents to fly, urged 
by the Creole, who of course accuses 
him of deliberate murder. A coroner’s 
jury (on which the ranter Uriah Bundy, 
a proved perjurer, is summoned) find, 
after an inquest, conducted as legally, 
and on evidence as satisfactorily ga- 
thered, as in the case of the examina- 
tion of unlucky Joe, find a verdict of 
wilful murder against Raby. That un- 
fortunate youth has been recommended 
to escape to the protection of a black- 
leg acquaintance of the Creole, with 
a recommendation to ship him to the 
West Indies. The country constables 
are sent in quest of him, and their 
success is so great that on their first 
cast they made prize of a drowned 
body, which answers in all particulars 
to Raby’s. That it is not Raby’s it is 
needless to say, though his father and 
all his friends acknowledge it as such, 
and bury it with much pomp in the 
family vault,—a proceeding in excel- 
lent taste, considering that Raby had 
been pronounced guilty of the murder 
of the last person laid there. Deaths 
come thick ; for in a few pages further 
forward the old baronet dies; and, 
with the knowledge of law and equity 
universally displayed throughout this 
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work, the Creole, on the strength of 
his papers, unauthenticated by any 
proofs than that they were handed to 
him by a woman convicted of vagrancy, 
is made Sir Walter Tyrrell, without 
any appeal to the gentlemen of the 
long robe. We are deeply deceived if 
Hood would think this sagacious prac- 
tice in his own case. The new baro- 
net is not long invested in his honours 
before he is summoned to visit In- 
diana, who dwells in a cave some- 
where in the centre of a briery wood, 
of approach so inaccessible as, we are 
sure, no where to be found in England. 
Here a fine sight awaited him. 


“ It was Marguerite—not in the squa- 
lid attire of the wandering queen of the 
gipsies, but in the rich splendid costume 
of an oriental princess. 

‘* She wore a short robe of carnation- 
satin, descending nearly to the knee, 
where it finished with a rich gold fringe, 
Underneath this tunic was a white satin 
petticoat, elegantly embroidered ; full 
trowsers of the same material were fast- 
ened close above the ankle, so as to set 
off its symmetry, and her slippers in 
colour matched her tunic. Her waist 
was circled by a broad zone, fastened in 
front by a diamond clasp, and the flow- 
ing sleeves of the robe were looped up 
at mid-arm by clusters of the same jew- 
els. The under-sleeves, of a gossamer 
texture, were confined at the wrist by 
massive bracelets of pure gold ; and every 
taper finger of her well-formed hand 
glittered with one or more jewelled 
rings. On her head she wore a turban 
of a singular but becoming form, the 
material of which it was composed being 
one of those Indian many-coloured shawls 
which are always so picturesque. The 
bosom was covered, but not concealed, 
by the same delicate muslin as the under. 
sleeves; and her throat was encircled 
by a collar of gold to match the brace- 
lets.” 


“« And was not that a dainty dish 
To set before a knight,” 
seated in a hut which was planted 
where “the disturbed adder darted 
across the path, and the iron tolling 
(?) of the raven broke harshly and 
ominously on its silence”’—and where 
“the trees increased in size, and 
wreathed fantastically in more dis- 
torted attitudes, while the huge gnarled 
roots protruded here and there from 
the soil, like the bones of antediluvian 
monsters.” The conversation is as 


much in keeping with the place and 
the character of the woman as is her 
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costume. She declares herself to be 
Sir Walter’s mother, and makes the rea- 
sonabledemand that he should install her 
in that character in Tylney Hall, after 
having been known well to the parish 
as a vagrant. As he does not agree 
with this, “a cold dew started upon 
her forehead, her chest panted more 
violently, and, after a frightful struggle, 
she died, choked with her own blood. 
Such was the fate of Indiana Thurot” 
—one of the most nonsensical imita- 
tions of Meg Merrilies ever attempted. 
Sir Walteris not destined long to survive 
his amiable parent; because as Hood 
is in a hurry to finish his third volume, 
he kills off his characters with a double- 
barrel. The manner of the Creole’s 
death is highly edifying. Heand Ned 
Somerville, the Will Wimble of the 
book, who has had from the beginning 
a great hatred of him, now much aug- 
mented by suspicions that he was the 
— really guilty of the death of 

ingwood, and the usurper of the title 
and estates of his old friend, meet to- 
gether ‘‘ in the nook of an extensive 
heath, which was traversed at some 
distance by the high road to the metro- 
polis ; and in this direction the eye of 
Sir Walter involuntarily glanced, but 
no coach was in sight—no stir of hu- 
man life was visible, save one solitary 
pedestrian far off, who was moving 
along the heath.” In this picturesque 
situation Somerville announces to Sir 
Walter that a letter of his has been 
found among the papers of the black- 
leg to whom he had consigned Raby 
in London, in which all his nefarious 
designs were exposed. Somerville pro- 
duces a pair of horse-pistols, and chal- 
lenges the Creole, who instantly feels 
that 


‘* The crisis of his fate was come. His 
teeth chattered, and the hair rose on his 
head. The earth seemed opening under 
him as a living grave, and a precocious 
death-sweat broke out upon his forehead. 
But one chance remained, and he seized 
it with the desperation of a ruined man, 

‘** T adopt your alternative—give me 
a pistol.’ 

“«* Take your choice,’ said Ned; ‘ all 
right — loaded an hour ago!’ And he 
tendered the weapons with the enviable 
serenity of a good conscience. He was as 
cool, and his hand as steady, as if he 
had been only going to shoot at a target, 
instead of a living antagonist. The enor- 
mous guilt of the latter made the act the 
squire contemplated seem a righteous 
one, in which he was but the instrument 
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of the divine judgment on a murderer. 
Sir Walter, in the meantime, had se- 
lected a weapon, and stood irresolute, as 
if revolving what sbould be the nature 
of his next step. His pistol once rose 
a little upward, but it instantly dropped 
again by his side. 

‘« « Long shot or short?’ said the squire. 
‘ Name your own distance.’ 

«Twelve paces,’ said Sir Walter; 
‘or fifteen,’ he added, unconscious! 
acknowledging the deadly skill of his 
opponent. 

‘* The squire made no reply, but pro. 
ceeded to measure off the required dis. 
tance, the double click of the Creole’s 
weapon, as he put it upon full cock, 
striking upon his ear as he completed 
the third stride; the sixth had hardly 
been taken, when the report rang, and 
the bullet whistled close by the squire’s 
head. 

‘‘ Ned stopped short, and wheeled 
round. His eye glanced fiercely for an 
instant at the assassin; the fatal barrel 
rose to its unerring level—a slight touch 
of the forefinger did the rest, and, after 
a convulsive leap, Sir Walter Tyrrel fell 
on his back on the grass, with a ball 
through his body. 

** In a moment Ned was bending over 
him, but not in remorse or pity. ‘One 
word, villain, for your soul’s sake,’ he 
said ; ‘ did you see ui in the fern? 

“ «1 did —God forgive me!’ said the 
dying man, rolling himself oyer as he 
completed the confession, so as to lie 
with his face downwards. 

«** Then die! the sooner the better ;’ 
and a blow from the butt-end of the 
squire’s pistol sped the parting spirit in 
its exit.” 


This is as nice and as pretty a duel 
as we ever remember to have heard of; 
and the Christian conduct of the squire, 
who knocked out a wounded man’s 
brains with the enviable serenity of a 
good conscience, and the butt-end of 
a horse-pistol, is perfectly delightful 
and philanthropic. The solitary pedes- 
trian on the heath is Raby Tyrrell, who 
is immediately married to Grace Ri- 
vers, and turned into Sir Raby without 
further inquiry —— no notice whatever 
being taken of the verdict which de- 
clared him guilty of murder, or the 
warrants that were out for his appre- 
hension. All those trifles, it seems, were 
rendered null by his sham burial, which 
is a new view of the law. As to the 
squire — 


‘“« Briefly be it said, that a coroner's 
verdict of ‘ justifiable homicide’ absolved 
the squire from all legal consequences 
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on account of the death of the Creole. 
The evidence of Raby, in proof of the 
unfair conduct of the deceased, in shoot- 
ing so prematurely, partly inducing the 
jury to give such a sentence.” 


What a beautiful jury! We rather 
think that where duels are fought in 
the most regular manner, and death 
ensues, the coroner's jury always finds 
wilful murder. In this case we doubt 
that even the evidence of the untried 
Raby, who could not have seen any 
thing of the quarrel, and was deeply 
incensed against the deceased, would 
have saved our friend the squire from 
the gallows. But Hood himself has 
recorded that jurors are not conjurors, 
and he certainly displays them in bis 
book as if he had a perfect belief in 
his own pun. 

Such is a fair analysis of Tylney 
Hall ; and we are bound to observe, 
with much regret, that it is a stupid 
book. The characters are unnatural 


and inconsistent, the incidents absurd, 
and the story — 


‘* Story !—Lord bless you, there is none 
at all, sir!” 


or little more than nothing—is wretch- 
edly constructed, and in all its details 
ridiculous. There are some bits of fun 
which might suit some of the second- 
rate pages of the Comic Annual; but 
even they are not very good. On the 
whole, its pathos is laughable, its co- 
medy lamentable, its fancies as dull 
as its law, and its law as nonsensical 
as its fancies. We are truly sorry to 
be obliged to say that, take it all in all, 
it is mere trash ; and we hope that, by 
publishing a Comic Annual towards the 
end of the year, full of brilliant puns 
and capital caricatures, he will make 
us forget that he was ever guilty of the 
crime of perpe trating Tylne y Hall. 
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3. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF ERDELY.* 


Genius, the mysterious gift of strong 
volition, author of motives, and lord of 
circumstances—loves dominion, and 
claims sovereignty by celestial patent. 
It is essentially aristocratic and mo- 
narchic—irresponsible and unimpeach- 
able,— vindicating its own ways as 
those of a divine power, and appealing 
to its own perceptions of truth and 
error, of right and wrong, as the sole 
authority for the creed which it believes 
itself, and insists on the world’s be- 
lieving. It will be both priest and 
king — its thoughts shall be oracles — 
its words, laws. Such was Martinuzzi, 
bishop of Warradin, on whom, and on 
his queen Isabella, the death of John 
Zapol Scepus devolved the guardian- 
ship of his child and the regency of his 
kingdom. “ Martinuzzi (to transcribe 
the words of Robertson), who had 
raised himself from the lowest rank in 
life to his present dignity, was one of 
those extraordinary men who, by the 
extent as well as variety of their ta- 
lents, are fitted to act a superior part 
in bustling and factious times. In 
discharging the functions of ecclesias- 
tical office, he put on the semblance of 
an humble and austere sanctity. In 
civil transactions he discovered 
dustry, integrity, aud boldness. During 
war he laid aside the cassock, and ap- 
peared on horseback with his scimitar 
and buckler, as active, as ostentatious, 
and as gallant as any of his country- 
men.” 

Such is the man of whom George 
Stephens has given a full-length por- 
trait in the manuscripts of Erdély.. In 
the confessions of Alicia, a metaphy- 
sical lady of queer propensities,t we 
have a picture of the hero in the days 
ofhis boyhood. The constant cultiva- 


By George Stephens. In 3 vols. 
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From her earliest recollection she 


above her years, and sensitive beyond her station. ‘ All my 
she writeth, ‘‘ were, so to speak, emotious, and not a single emotion 


touche d my bosom which, by some internal alchemy, was not transmuted, after a 


short period, into love. 


Love made the instinct of my being — the loadstone which 


attracted to itself every attribute of my nature. 1 know not how it may be with other 
girls; but the rich maternal feelings [ lavished with exhausting on my favourite 
wooden doll, the tender assiduity with which I cherished the senseless i image, I cannot 

call to mind, even at this final hour of life, without a throb of sensibility.” * * 
“ On every thing that came before me my childish heart rested in love,—the blossom. 
ing tree, or variegated flower,—a horse, dog, bird, the golden fish, or the glittering 
butterfly,— the veriest worm that trailed its length before my path,— all things ani- 
mate or inanimate, became to my deep and gentle nature a source of that heavenly 
joy bumanity experiences in loving,— from all, by the alchemy of a creative genius, 
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tion of the metaphysi~ faculty had de- 
veloped Alicia’s imagiuation to that de- 
gree, that she could at pleasure dive 
into the secret thoughts of all who 
came under her observation. She, 
however, invariably discovered good- 
ness and virtue lurking in the heart of 
every individual ; whence she feared 
that the instinctive acumen on which 
she prided herself must have been con- 
siderably warped and influenced by 
that benevolent solicitude which led 
her to descry, with too microscopic a 
vision, the palliatives of crime, and 
extenuate too much the heinousness of 
vice. Owing to the goodness of her 
patroness, her education was not neg- 
lected ; and the stature of her mind 
speedily outgrew that of her body. She 
became versed in history, and delighted 
in her solitary musings to invest the 
characters of antiquity with an extrinsic 
halo reflected from the false colouring 
of her own warm heart. By the subtle 
process, she continues, “ with which I 
filtered away aughtobjectionable, human 
nature stood to my mental gaze puri- 
fied from mortal dross. Cataline had a 
thousand excuses to offer would Cicero 
but have heard them ; and Nero suffered 
a pang worse than a several death for 
every execution he believed himself 
compelled to order. One consequence 
of this lamentable habit of ever finding 
excuses gradually became apparent : 
the distinctive qualities of vice and 
virtue were insensibly confounded to- 
gether ; and that indignation which 
cruelty and injustice would otherwise 
have excited in my bosom was neu- 
tralised, by my fatal power of conceiv- 
ing, at will, palliative or justificatory 
circumstances which wholly escaped 
the more obtuse vision of the rest of 
the world.” 

George Martinuzzi shared the pas- 
times and studies of Alicia with the 
princess Beatrice, his sister Rose Mar- 
tinuzzi, and Alicia’s brother Luke. A 
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similar course of study, if not congenial 
natures, brought George into private 
communication more frequently with 
Alicia than with the princess or his 
sister, who neither of them much de- 
lighted in historical disquisition. George 
was some few years her senior, and 
considerably her mentai superior. The 
choicest impulses of humanity his heart 
drank in with the breath of love, and 
the sacred past was, to his inspired 
vision, a fount of deep and prophetic 
lore, which might serve to regulate the 
conduct of statesmen and determine 
the destiny of nations. Finding her 
not merely a patient, but a rapt lis- 
tener, he naturally affected her com- 
pany, and repaid her attention with 
choice and precious thoughts, rich with 
the spoils of many a classic page. 
From his lips the simplicity of abstract 
truth, or the hardness of political dis- 
quisition, came clothed with she knew 
not what of radiancy. From examin- 
ing the diversities of political power, 
and investigating the occult causes of 
the aggrandisement or decline of na- 
tions, he would take occasion to ba- 
lance the actual interests of the Euro- 
pean governments. “I believe,” adds 
Alicia, “‘ he considered me, although a 
mere child, a preferable auditor to the 
river and the forest; but he was under 
no more restraint in my presence than 
in theirs, and would give vent to his 
lofty hopes and feelings in my hearing 
in the like unpremeditated way he 
was wont to do when trees and waves 
were his only confidants. Hunga- 
ria, and the means of exalting her 
sons to liberty and knowledge, was 
commonly his lofty theme ; and kings 
and conquerors might well and pro- 
fitably have listened to his philoso- 
phy; and the luminous genius of a 
boy would enforce, with earnest abi- 
lity, his high argument, till conviction, 
like strong inspiration of truth, fastened 
upon the hearer’s mind. Frequently 


would I extract the honey-dew of affection. I would invent situations and imagine 


dispositions and sensations for the objects of my instinctive fondness. In idea, I 
could penetrate the thoughts of a rose-bud, or read the heart of the familiar stock ; 
but the favourite bias of my nature was, dreamingly, to make myself the confidant 
and friend of the ferocious or venomous denizens of the forest,—to commiserate and 
sympathise with what the rest of mankind hold in terror or loathing,— to lose my 
own identity, and herd in thought with the untamed boar, or crouch by the side of 
the spangled viper. I learned to go out of myself, and to live in them,—to partici- 
pate their imaginary joys, to sympathise with their fictitious sorrows, to weep over 
their abhorred state,— and, from man’s usage, to seek the origin of their peculiar 
natures, and discover the plea and palliation for their proper vices.” —( Vol. iii. p. 199 
-201.) This is evidently meant for Goethe, after Wilhelm Meister. We are afraid 
that the imitation is not very successful. Within that circle none durst walk but he. 
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and forcibly would he dilate on the 
true policy of King Ladislaus (the father 
of King Lewis), in his delicate position 
between two potent empires, affirming 
he should prevent either power obtain- 
ing a decisive superiority, by never 
joining in too strict relations with 
either, which were, he said, to make 
Hungary a dependent province; but 
by holding both Solyman and Ferdi- 
nand at distant amity, and by alter- 
nately closing the bands of alliance 
with one and the other, according to 
circumstances, to keep the balance 
even,—and thus, by restraining both, 
make their rival views subserve the 
interests of his kingdom. 

“On this and like points of state 
government, which it was afterwards 
his destiny to illustrate so gloriously in 
the face of Europe, would George ex- 
patiate for hours together; and, oh 
Heavens! I, when life was yet ali ver- 
dure and freshness, with what entranced 
and childish admiration, all the while, 
would I ramble by his side, and hang 
with glistening eyes upon his every syl- 
lable, and every articulation ; whilst my 
loud breathing, snatched during the 
pauses of his eloquence, alone bespoke 
my feelings. The cadence of his in- 
termitting voice sounded on these oc- 
casions like unto olian music heard 
in weird hours of night and solitude. 
It seemed as if my own soul were mus- 
ing audibly, and all that was previously 
dark, doubtful, and erudite, the rain- 
bow-light of his argument flashed clear 
on the misty horizon of my brain. And 
who would suppose, singularly dear as 
his society was to me, that there could 
be danger to a very child from such 
close intercourse? Nor, perhaps, de- 
spite my mental interpretations of 
every movement, and casual word of 
my companion, was there, while my 
girlhood lasted; but the custom we 
delight in is not easily broken through, 
and these outpourings of Martinuzzi’s 
soul were not discontinued when the 
throbbings of my virgin heart inti- 
mated, but too plainly, how years pro- 
gressed with me. But to him it was 
all the same ; and having gifted me, in 
my purer days, with the false title of 
his little sister, he looked upon me in 
that regard long after I disclaimed, 
from the bottom of my soul, the ob- 
noxious epithet.” 

This romance developes the effects 
of this woman’s hopeless love on the 
fortunes of Martinuzzi. The canvass 
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is crowded to excess — the characters 
are numerous, and decidedly portrayed. 
The author aims at the striking and 
the startling, in moving incident and 
individual destiny. It would be im- 
possible, utterly impossible, to attempt 
a detail of the personal attributes, 
scenic changes, and dramatic accidents 
which make up this panorama. The 
minuteness of his touches,— his innu- 
merable {and sometimes unwise) imi- 
tations from authors old and new,— 
his historical references,—his legendary 
colouring,—baffle representation. We 
have hinted that his imitations are 
sometimes unwise ; and we may men- 
tion that his style is tinctured with in- 
sufferable pedantry. The foot of the 
page is often thronged with references 
to the sources of classical allusions 
mentioned in the text, serving to un- 
deceive the reader very unpleasantly 
both as to the originality of the author’s 
mind and the reality of the dialogue. 
Quotations from contemporary novel- 
ists are likewise pompously introduced 
with wretched effect. Pelham and Eu- 
gene Aram are ostentatiously quoted, us- 
que ad nauseam,— and laudatory paren- 
theses of Edward Lytton Bulwerare con- 
tinually recurring. What is the mean- 
ing of all this? What on earth has it 
to do with the regent or the queen 
dowager of Hungary, or with Solyman 
the magnificent, or with Peter Penry, 
or his son Maximilian— one a knave 
and the other a fop,— or with Peter 
the Bloody, the prince of Moldavia, or 
with the Cycani-leader Alaric Polgar, 
Count Ragotsky, or with his mother 
Unna the gipsy, or with Count Rodna 
and Sigismund (the Hamlet of the 
scene), or Father Dominick, or Hubert 
Vicchy, and Veronica his noble daugh- 
ter, or with the infant Czerina, or her 
lover Antoine Ferraro, or with Cas- 
taldo the Austrian ambassador? The 
writer is a scholar, evidently: he should 
have disdained any foreign admixture 
in his work, and given us his tale of 
confusion during a period of anarchy in 
the style of an old chronicler. What 
we have extracted shews the metaphy- 
sical estimation which he wishes. to 
reach: it had been well if much of this 
kind of analysis had been omitted, and 
a simple narrative substituted of the 
events,—the writer contenting himself 
with shewing his persons in and by 
their acts, rather than by a vain attempt 
to reduce the moral chaos which he has 
chosen to exhibit to some apparent 
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form of order of which it is not easily 
susceptible. 

The course we have recommended 
would not only have increased the 
vraisemblance of theaction and manners, 
but would have beneficially abridged 
the labour of composition and perusal. 
The former must have been tedious to 
the writer,—our own experience testi- 
fies that the latter is almost intolerable 
to the reader. The book constitutes 
the hardest reading we have ever en- 
countered,—and we can ourselves both 
produce and go through some stiff stuff 
upon occasion. Some of the scenes 
and dialogues are elaborately and 
nage | wrought out; but they are 
ong and heavy, and should have been 
weeded of many cumberous sentences 
and clumsy phrases. They are abso- 
lutely clogged with uncouth words and 
revolting thoughts. To the pruriency 
of many of the descriptions and senti- 
ments we decidedly object. It is as 
poor an ambition as to tear a passion 
to rags, to represent earth as a hell and 
human beings as fiends. There is a 
concealed weakness in the apparent 
excess of power; the verbosity not only 
overlays the meaning, but the meaning 
itself is of the essence of bombast. It 
is the fustian of the soul, willing to be 
big though it cannot be great,—auda- 
cious where it cannot be sublime,— 
gaudy where it should be beautiful,— 
harrowing where it might be pathetic. 
Too frequently the writer hovers on 
the verge of all we hate, such as in the 
temptation-scene between the dowager 
Isabella and the secretary Ferraro, in 
the twenty-eighth manuscript —a scene 
in other respects exhibiting power, and 
passion, and force of language of no or- 
dinary kind. Nevertheless, it is stilted 
prose; we want the poetic elevation 
and purity of style with which true 
genius makes even horror beautiful, 

and gives to the furies themselves the 
divinity of loveliness. 


4. COURT OF SIGISMUND AUGUSTUS.* 


We have now to introduce our rea- 
ders to another Sclavonic romance,— 
Bronikowski’s Court of Sigismund 
Augustus. The author, though de- 
scended from one of the most ancient 
Polish families, was born in Saxony. 
He was educated in Germany, unti! he 
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entered the Polish army of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. He distinguished 
himself in his military career both in 
the Peninsula and in the memorable 
campaigns of 1812—14, during which 
he was rewarded with the cross of the 
legion of honour and the military cross 
of Poland. Some years after the new 
organisation of the Polish kingdom, by 
the treaty of Vienna, he left the service, 
and retired to Germany, where he de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits,—his 
novels, written in the German lan- 
guage, being favourably received,— up 
to the period of his recent death. 

The present work is translated by a 
Polish refugee, who apologises for his 
attempting the English language. We 
are happy to assure him that his apo- 
logy was not needed. The Whig mi- 
nistry dealt so ill with his unhappy 
country, that we feel sorry that his list 
of subscribers was not larger,—and the 
more so, as we fear that Bronikowski is 
not a writer of sufficient vigour to inte- 
rest the general public. The work, 
however, may be well and beneficially 
read after the MS. of Erdély ; it is al- 
together in a less ambitious strain, has 
fewer faults, and is wrought out with 
more novelistic skill. We have here 
again Isabella, widow of John Zapol, 
with her son John; but no traits of 
that violent unconscientiousness which 
distinguishes her in Mr. Stephens’s 
book. This is more correspondent 
with received history than the latter 
gentleman’s substitution of Czerina, 
the daughter of Martinuzzi, to the sta- 
tion which she holds in his romance. 

There are some scenes of consider- 
able power in Bronikowski’s novel, and 
all the more striking from their arising 
from the level of a narrative written in 
a style somewhat too much subdued. 
The quarrel about the horse between 
Glinski and Zabrzezinski, the agitation 
of the mercenary Jew, and the destruc- 
tion of the noble animal, form an ani- 
mated picture. The different scenes 
in which Ursula appears are very effec- 
tive. The onset of the Uroch and the 
valour of the page Stanislaw are well 
described. The incident of the dog 
who falls a sacrifice to the alleged inte- 
rests of anatomical science is appro- 
priately introduced. The meeting of 
the queen-mother Bona and the queen 
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Barbara, after the masquerade, on oc- 
casion of the brawl in which Stanislaw 
is wounded, is managed with great spi- 
rit; and on a subsequent occasion, the 
answer of the former lady to the mes- 
sage of her royal son rises to the sub- 
lime. All the circumstances attending 
the poisoning of the queen are finely 
related ; and the reciprocal murders of 
Bronti and Assano have an appalling 
interest. Of all these passages, how- 
ever, more would have been made by 
an energetic writer. Credit, neverthe- 
less, should be accorded to Bronikowski 
for the chastity of his style; and, con- 
sidering the current rage for excite- 
ment, he deserves great praise for not 
haviug overstepped the modesty of na- 
ture. 


5. WARS OF MONTROSE.* 


Let us now turn over the pages ofa 
book from the Shepherd of Ettrick. 
Hogg has been opening an old source 
of romance —doughtily daring to ven- 
ture upon a path not all untrod by 
Scott—reverting to the fierce clan 
feuds and battle times of the Scottish 
Covenanters—and seeking to clothe 
with the mantle of fiction the wild 
legends and still wilder realities of the 
wars of Montrose. The ground which 
he has chosen is, in our opinion, as 
dangerous as the times of which he 
tells. But the Shepherd is a bold 
man—our friend and contributor be- 
sides—our monitor, by sermons and 
homilies from Altrive—and it is not 
for us to baulk the promptings of his 
genius, or turn his quaint fancy away 
from its free wanderings, even though 
they be to eschew flowers, and upon a 
path of war. 

Montrose was a hero, or at least a 
warrior; for we question if it is the 
nature of a renegade to be purely heroic: 
and there are materials enough con- 
nected with his house, his battles, and 
his allies, to feed the romantic spirit 
even to gorging. Citizens and soldiers, 
young, beautiful, and intrepid women, 
a fighting clergy, and strange beliefs 
and practices of superstition, are all — 
and in an odd melée too—mixed up 
with his history, from his first battle 
as a Covenanter, to the very hour when 
he suffered upon the block as the 
mightiest and most formidable of the 
Covenant’s foes. Hogg seems to have 
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studied con amore, and with some in- 
dustry, the traditions of the days and 
deeds of this extraordinary man, em- 
bodying some of the most remarkable 
in the six stories which he here presents 
to us as Tules of the Wars of Montrose. 

It is impossible that we should in- 
troduce these tales to our readers as 
any other than pleasant and perusable 
narratives, which it much behoves them 
for their own gratification to read. But 
the Shepherd could have written them 
better. There is good material and 
good writing too; but there are faults 
of omission and commission which we 
must not overlook. The greatest of all 
these is an absence of vigour in the 
loftier passages of the narratives. He 
fails in a description of a battle, be- 
cause he crams it, with no small danger 
of suffocation, into the mouth of a 
baillie burgess ; who would have done, 
and in fact does, much greater justice 
to a feast. He abandons the stirring 
incidents of a fierce conflict to the 
imagination of the reader, without giv- 
ing himself the trouble to work them 
out with spirit; and an action becomes 
passive to the reader’s mind, because 
he feels that he is reading of it; whereas, 
by the magic of a proper enchantment 
—such asthe northern Wizard best knew 
how to infuse into the heart—he ought 
to be deluded into the belief that he 
actually sees it before him, in all the 
dread terror of its strife, its fierceness 
of passion, its rancour of revenge, its 
brain-burnings and blood-sheddings, 
deeds of glory, impulses of generosity, 
and triumphs of death. The very 
groans of the wounded should ring in 
fancy’s ear. Your heart and energies 
are enlisted on one side or the other— 
you are interested in the great results 
of the victory—you are changed from 
the mere reader into the anxious par- 
tizan— you are no longer over a page 
of fiction, but upon a field of fight. 
These are effects which it is the part 
of genius dramatically to work out, 
but which the Shepherd has been some- 
what careless of doing. His battle 
scenes are not tame, but they do not 
reach eloquence ; and their warmth is 
only just sufficient to kindle sparks 
which are never fanned into a flame. 
There was no lukewarmness in the real 
wars of Montrose. 

On the other hand, the Shepherd 
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excels in the portrayal of innocence ; 
and nothing is more natural than his 
pictures of beauty, or more touching 
than those of pure and passionate love, 
striving, amid its own sorrow, with a 
wild and charming energy against the 
dangers that beset its object: and some 
of these he has painted standing forth 
from their delicate frame-works, upon 
a broad canvass, and in bright and 
beautiful relief. Hogg has a keen per- 
ception of the charms and qualities 
that constitute loveliness; above all, 
he knows well how sweetly it may be 
enhanced by simplicity—he has a 
peet’s love for woman himself — he 
conceives her nature noble—and he 
has never taught himself, by any cold 
philosophy or wicked sophistry, to en- 
tertain an often-cultivated prejudice 
against her common character. Thus 
his portraits of female characters are 
striking, vivid, clothed with the life, 
and light, and lustre of fervid beauty, 
mild with the gracefulness of modesty, 
and rich with virtues that belong to 
their sex alone. He varies his draw- 
ings, but they are all embodied truths. 
To one he gives a shade of piety, to 
another, a tinge of romance. This 
loves in her religion, that is religious 
in her love. We weep over one in 
her misfortunes; we laugh at the next 
in her radiant circle of joy ; we wonder 
to see a third putting on the costume 
of war, and, in faithfulness of strong 
affection, performing the duties of the 
soldier, and rousing her courage with- 
out losing her gentleness of heart. 
Such and so varied are the heroines 
of the Shepherd’s stories of the wars of 
their times—the beautiful Lady Gordon, 
the devoted Marsali, the fair reformer 
Bewly, the persecuted Julia M‘Kenzie, 
and the lovely and innocent Mary 
Montgomery, sole heiress of three lord- 
ships in her native land. We shall 
presently introduce some of these to 
our readers, but we must take the sto- 
ries in the order in which they come. 
The first and worst tale in the book is 
entitled “Some remarkable Passages 
in the Life ofan Edinburgh Baillie ;” 
and, in truth, it has given us some 
trouble to discover why it was written. 
A man of the name of Sydeserf, of 
decent family, but himself occupying 
at first a low station, eventually, by 
the patronage of the Duke of Argyll, 
becomes a baillie in Edinburgh, and, 
in sundry other respects, a man of 
importance ; and at his death leaves 
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behind him a sort of chronicle of his 
life, which Hogg has thought worth 
raking out of the obscurity where, as 
it seems to us, its own merits or de- 
merits best entitled it to remain. The 
story begins by this Sydeserf informing 
his readers how he filled a miserable 
situation in a castle at Edinburgh, 
under a most notable tyrant, who 
throws all sorts of duties and respon- 
sibilities — account - keeping, troop- 
paying, and the like — upon the over- 
burdened shoulders of his unhappy 
This tyrant was, however, 
governor of the castle, and at that time 
held prisoner the great and venerable 
Marquess of Huntley—a rigid Catho- 
lic, and uncompromising foe to the 
Covenant; to which reformer Sydeserf 
was just as ardently attached. 

He does not, however, so tenderly 
regard his religion or his honour at 
that period, but that he is induced by 
the glorious and resistless fascinations 
of Lady Jane Gordon to restore to the 
Marquess of Huntley his treasonable 
correspondence (the government’s only 
vouchers against him), then kept in the 
castle ; and for the loss of which pa- 
pers the tyrant governor of Sydeserf is 
afterwards hanged in his own presence, 
—a fact of itself sufficient to shew the 
baseness of his nature,— Baillie albeit 
he became. Thiscommencement of the 
tale is invested with a charming inte- 
rest, owing to Hogg’s portraiture of 
the young Lady Gordon and her twin 
sister ; where he forgets the baillie, to 
paint like the poet; and although he 
leaves the language in Sydeserf’s 
mouth, the heart and eloquence of it 
all are his—the shepherd’s ; and he, and 
not the serf, or Sydeserf, is the true 
and speaking lover of the all-loveable 
Lady Jane. This bright and peerless 
creature is saved by the embryo hail- 
lie from a herd, or rather horde, of 
bulls, and his reward is a great kicking 
from Lord Enzie Gordon, the lady’s 
brother, who catches his sister in her 
humble servant’s arms, where she had 
fainted after her fright, and where 
Sydeserf, to bring her to, had taken 
the liberty to cut her stays! Out of 
this kicking the Scotchman conceives, 
delivers himself of, and cherishes a 
hatred of the intensest kind against the 
said Lord Gordon, whom he after- 
wards pursues with vengeance in the 
wars, and finally conducts to the scaf- 
fold. Meanwhile the Lady Jane 1s 
married, and with her wedding ter- 
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minates the episode of love and beauty 
that alone creates any interest in the 
story, and beyond which the reader is 
never satisfied. The rest is all * vanity 
and vexation of spirit,”’—vanity on the 
part of the intolerably conceited bail- 
lie, and vexation of spirit on the part of 
the reader, who longs for the bright 
presence and redeeming loveliness of 
Lady Jane. Nothing further treads 
in upon the ceaseless egotism of the 
story of the baillie’s own rise in the 
world, his following of the wars of the 
covenanters, his fighting first with them 
against Montrose himself, his ven- 
geance on Lord Gordon after his suc- 
cession to the Marquisate of Huntley, 
and his party eulogiums on the cha- 
racter of Argyle. All this seems to be 
penned with a purpose so purely, and, 
let us add, so dryly historical, as to 
convey small delight to the lover of 
fiction, and little information that can 
be trusted to by the reader concerning 
the chiefs—such as Argyle, Huntley, 
Montrose, and others, who led in those 
wars. The part taken by an Edin- 
burgh baillie in any of the fierce battles 
of the time must of necessity have been 
small; and we would not give more 
for his description of the fray than we 
should be inclined to bestow in these 
times for a city alderman’s narrative 
of the battle of Waterloo. On the 
whole, the first tale, filling as it does 
the first volume, is at best but a tedious 
affair. The reader will get through it 
much after the same fashion as the 
lovers of Penelope must have wooed 
her in the absence of Ulysses — de- 
ceived with hope during the progress 
of her suit, and at last obliged to re- 
tire without safisfaction. 

But having disposed of Baillie Syde- 
serf, and all the remarkable passages in 
his life, we have no fault to find with 
the remaining stories. ‘There are five 
of them—-three in the second volume, 
two in the third,— and they are all de- 
lightful. «* Colonel Peter Aston,” a tale 
full of wild dramatic interest, begins 
the list: it involves the history of a 
young and gallant leader among the 
followers of Earl Mar, at bitter and 
revengeful variance with an older chief- 
tain of the clan of Grant, who took 
more freedom than the young forester 
could brook with the fat bucks of the 
earl his lord. So Aston goes forth into 
the forest fastnesses of the Grants, and 
beards old Nicol in his own den. His 
ferocious adherents would have mur- 
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dered him ; but the old man said no, 
and challenges him to a fight with 
sword. His challenge is accepted,— 
the young forester disarms him, throws 
him, and, in token of triumph, places 
his foot upon his breast; then he is set 
upon by the ferocious adherents of the 
Grants : they bind him hand and foot, 
bear him to the old man’s dwelling, 
and imprison him, without food or 
hope, leaving him to the loneliness 
which it is their intention early to me- 
tamorphose into that of the tomb. 
But Aston goes to sleep, and dreams 
that he is preserved by an angel; and 
his dream is broken and realised —ay, 
realised, for she was an angel —by the 
entrance of Marsali, the bright-haired 
and bright-hearted daughter of old 
Nicol Grant, who makes him promise 
that he will never kill her father, either 
in the wars or private broil, and then 
makes him free,—-— afterwards watching 
and following his destiny in a manner 
that recalled the devotion of one trust- 
ing spirit to Childe Harold, and other 
love-born romances of the early cru- 
sades. 

Good faith, too, and there was room 
and reason for the fond watchfulness 
of Marsali over the fate of Aston ; for 
her father’s vengeance was fierce and 
unquenchable, and even when he was 
afterwards taken prisoner by the clan 
of Earl Mar, and generously set at 
liberty by Aston, his hatred did not 
cease, but rather rankled with increased 
malice that he now owed his conqueror 
a double debt. So, while (all unknown 
to old Nicol Grant) his daughter fol- 
lowed Aston, as his page, in the wars 
of Montrose, her father was plotting 
against his life by open attacks, secret 
assassination, or what means he could. 
At last, after many bafflings, the old 
man meets Aston — a bloody fight en- 
sues — Marsali, in her page’s dress, 
throws herself between her father and 
her lover —old Nicol runs a sword 
through her body—is partly unmanned 
by the discovery that she is his child, 
and looks on, howling with mingled 
grief and vengeance, while she dies in 
her lover’s arms. But, even after this, 
vengeance triumphs in his heart; he 
finds means to murder Aston, or to 
have him murdered ; and, when all is 
over, goes forth among his native hills 
a roaring and a raving madman, to the 
end of the chapter. The whole story 
is eligible for melodramatic effect, and 
would infallibly tell upon the stage. 
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The next tale, under the title of 
“ Julia M‘Kenzie,” is even more 
eventful, and much better told than 
any other in the volumes, where some 
are told so well. It is a beautiful, 
heart-stirring story; remarkable (like 
each of these tales, as we have already 
said) for the truth and power of its 
female portraiture. Julia M‘Kenzie, 
a budding, blossoming, unripe, but 
not unlovely girl—(our Shepherd never 
does paint a lassie without beauty)— 
is married to the last lord of a long 
line, whose clan fear lest he should 
have no issue, and so leave them at his 
death to pass into another clanship ; 
with which, and its followers, they 
have long been engaged in one of the 
direful quarrels of the times. And 
years go by—yes! one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven years, pass in ra- 
pidity, and their lord has no issue. 
Then the ire of his followers breaks 
out against the bride of their chief, 
and she must either be sacrificed or 
divorced, that he may marry another 
woman, who shall bring him an heir 
to perpetuate the name of his house. 
But halt!) What right have we to 
go on detailing the plots and unravel- 
ling the mysteries of these stories ? 
Assuredly none. These Tales of the 
Wars of Montrose are the Shepherd's 
property, and we have only critically 
and with discernment to pronounce 
them good or bad. We cry out a 
good report, and say that they are 
good—excellent in subject (always 
excepting the passages in the life of 
the stupid baillie), and written with a 
great deal of natural power and very 
little care. ‘ Mary Montgomery” is 
a delightful tale; and the episode of 
attachment between Mary Bewly and 
Colonel Sibbald, in the “ Life of Sir 
Samuel Brodie,” is worth a world ; 
but Hogg might have made more of 
the much which they contain. He has 
been somewhat too much of the histo- 
rian and too little of the poet; and, 
except where the love and admiration 
of woman urged him on, he has re- 
strained, rather than cherished, all the 
wildest and warmest and most glorious 
impulses of a mind enriched with the 
purest elements of genius, and educated 
by nature, without the polish of more 
pedantic schools. As a book, these 
Tales of the Wars of Montrose may 
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disappoint a few of his most expectant 
admirers, but they cannot fail of afford- 
ing pleasure to the general reader. 


From Hogg turn we to one of the 
sex whom he loves to laud —to Mrs. 
Shelley and her 


6. LODORE.” 


The publication of Lodore has gone 
a considerable way towards convincing 
us that Mrs. Shelley might have indeed 
been the author of Frankenstein—a 
work which we once believed could 
not possibly owe its existence to a 
female novelist ; and this, not because 
there is a similitude between the struc- 
ture and development of Frankenstein, 
that fearful and fantastic dream of ge- 
nius, and the love-story before us, 
which is of the every-day world — its 
doings and its sufferings, but because 
there is common to both a depth and 
sweep of thought—a knowledge of hu- 
man kind, in its manifold relations 
with this earth — and a boldness and 
directness in penetrating to the recesses 
and displaying the motives and work- 
ings of the heart, its feelings and pas- 
sions—not in woman only, but in man 
also—which we certainly should have 
imagined to be far beyond the scope 
and power ofa lady. Yet is there, at 
the same time, nothing in these vo- 
lumes which a lady might not have 
known, and felt, and written; nor can 
there be the slightest doubt that they 
are the production of a feminine mind, 
albeit one of robust culture and extra- 
ordinary vigour. In the form and 
course of thought, if not actually in 
the style of expression in many pas- 
sages, and in the downright, unaffected, 
noble simplicity, with which, in Lodore, 
subjects are treated, in which the heart 
and senses play a subtly mingled part, 
we were oftentimes reminded of the 
confessions of that charming enthu- 
siast, Madame Roland — the only po- 
litician and philosopher in petticoats 
we could ever bring ourselves to re- 
gard with affectionate respect. Like 
her, too, Mrs. Shelley has shewn, not 
only that she can unveil the soul of 
woman to its very uttermost recesses, 
but that she can divine, appreciate, 
and depict the character of men. The 
work is very unlike the generality of 
our modern novels; it does not con- 
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tain a sweeping together of incidents 
from a long suite of stories, historic, 
romantic, and burlesque; it does not 
present a faded anthology of effecé jests, 
of shrivelled gallantries, and impassible 
seutimentalities. There is not a con- 
stant succession of the startling events, 
the outrageous griefs, the bloody bat- 
tles, the atrocious catastrophes, which 
form the staple commodity of tbat 
farrago of elongated melodramas which 
so frequently constitutes a modern 
novel. Nor is that ingenious device 
resorted to, which was originally bor- 
rowed by our novel-spinners from the 
festival scene in the pantomimes, of 
having a number of persons, bedecked 
in the costume of great names, to stand 
by and assist at the multifarious per- 
formances of the regular actors in the 
scene—the pseudo-representatives of 
kings and Cesars, beauties and heroes, 
wits and sages—to witness, as it were, 
the vigour of Harlequin and the agility 
of Columbine, to say nothing of the 
parts of the Clown and Pantaloon. 
Nor is that vile expedient put in use, 
of pretending to gratify the prurient 
curiosity of the vulgar by the introduc- 
tion of real characters, who have ren- 
dered themselves either distinguished 
or notorious on the stage of life. No! 
nor is the plot “ perplexed in the ex- 
treme ;” nor are the characters multi- 
tudinous, like the waves of the sea; 
nor are they ever suffered, in obedience 
to some immediate necessity of the 
author, to obey the magical injunction, 
** Come like shadows, 
So depart ;” 
nor, moreover, do we, from first to 
last, find a single being who is abso- 
lutely exalted above, or depressed be- 
low humanity. 
The story is simple— its theme is 
** Love, still love!” 


It treats of the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, the delights and 
dangers, the blessings and the evils, of 
the fierce and tender passion. A 


healthy moral pervades her whole 

treatment of the subject. She might 

as well, perhaps, have taken for her 

motto the following lines of her hus- 

band, as those she has selected from 

Ford : 

*“* Those who inflict must suffer, for they 
see 

The work of their own hearts; and that 
must be 

Our recompense or wretchedness.” 


Lodore. 
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Yet her motto is also fme: 


‘* In the turmoils of our lives, 

Men are like politic states or troubled 
seas, 

Tossed up and down with several storms 
and tempests, 

Change and variety of wrecks and for- 
tunes ; 

Till labouring to the havens of our homes, 

We struggle for the calm that crowns 
our ends.”— Forp. 


Do not imagine, however, from this, 
that there is the slightest touch of fatal- 
ism in her novel; on the contrary, the 
principle she would fain inculcate 
seems to be, that men hold their des- 
tinies in their own hands, and that our 
own evil passions are our only potent 
enemies. The execution of the work 
is, upon the whole, extremely good — 
it is quite worthy of the design. The 
impress of an original and thoughtful 
mind is visible throughout, and there 
are many passages of exceeding grace- 
fulness, of touching eloquence, and of 
intense feeling. Her most obvious 
faults are that of occasionally intro- 
ducing, by way of illustration, wild 
and quaint imagery — we might say, 
in some instances, imagery which is 
quite incongruous with that it is in- 
tended to illustrate; and, secondly, 
that of analysing and detailing too mi- 
nutely each and every one of the sensa- 
tions, intermingled or successive, which, 
when operating in mass (so to speak), 
constitute a feeling or a passion. The 
result of this extreme elaborateness is 
often to weary, and always, by refining 
away, to injure the general effect. 
These faults, however, we apprehend, 
may be with her either the results of 
education, or the pious faults of imi- 
tation; for her husband has fallen into 
the first in several of his poems, her 
father is remarkable for the other. 

Mrs. Shelley has not, like a weak 
and ambitious artist, crowded her can- 
vass with figures. Her characters are 
few — they are well-considered, per- 
fectly individualised, and in happy 
contrast. There is no attempt at a 
violent opposition of colours to pro- 
duce startling effects. In the calm 
consciousness of power, she has dis- 
pensed altogether with a villain who, 
in many a grand modern novel, is made 
to serve the same purpose as a daub 
of black in one of Martin’s monster- 
pictures, All the characters are excel- 
lently drawn; the greater number are 
very elaborately wrought forth, the rest 
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are firmly sketched. We have said 
that Mrs. Shelley has not condescended 
to play the pander to the appetite for 
private scandal, in introducing “ fa- 
shionables”’ notorious for good or evil 
into her work ; yet has she availed her- 
self of her experience, on the quality 
and nature of which, we do maintain, 
does the value of the novel mainly 
depend: nothing can compensate in 
the novel for want of experience. And 
therefore is it, that the attempt of ladies 
generally to write of ‘ many-figured 
life,” is so utterly cold, incapable, and 
ridiculous. 

The best fashionable stuff of the day 
bears the same relation to a true novel 
as the idle, aimless sonata, does to the 
passion-breathing, soul-fraught melody. 
“ Que me veux, tu sonate?’’ exclaimed 
Rousseau ;—“ What are you after, 
Listonia Bulweria Wigetta?” exclaims 
the reader to the mocking-bird she- 
novellist ; — and even accommodating 
Echo can only furnish an eh! or an 
ah! in the guise of a reply to either of 
these interesting inquiries. But neither 
the vigorous but vague whinney of the 
eh! or the desponding expectoration of 
the ah! at all affect Mrs. Shelley. 
In this novel she has availed herself 
of her association with greatest men. 
We have some allusions to their story, 
some fine and sweet touches of their 
character: rather, let us say, of their 
idiosyncrasy. This is, to those who 
have known them through their works, 
coming from a devoted, but too wise 
to be a superstitious worshipper, alto- 
gether delightful. But of this anon: 
we will now turn to the story. 

Lodore is the son ofa gentleman, 
ennobled for his exploits during the 
American war. He has passed a num- 
ber of years abroad, to the great grief 
of his father and family, who cannot 
imagine why he should continue to ab- 
sent himself from the dear paternal 
roof-tree. But he has formed an un- 
fortunate attachment abroad—a liaison 
avec une femme mariée; which, al- 
though apparently the most easy, is 
yet, in truth, one of the most difficult 
liaisons possible to break. The fact 
is, he gets very tired — (it is not de- 
clared, but it is clearly intimated in 
the novel)—and he returns to England. 
He is now at that “ most damnable of 
middle ages,” the middle age of man ; 
he is not acquainted with the course of 
fashionable life—he is at once too full 
of pride himself, and too ignorant of 
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the utter meanness of others, to make 
his way there. He fails, too, like 
Byron, in politics ; and he retires from 
the busy struggles of ambition, fantas- 
tical or political. He goes to Wales, 
and there he commits the horrible but 
common fault of the morbid sentiment- 
alist, of marrying a mere juvenile piece 
of womanhood, who has nothing to 
recommend her except the freshness of 
sixteen, with a pretty face, and, as he 
fancies, an undiscriminating docility. 
He marries her, and she might be very 
well; but in the absence of all other 
earthly possessions, with the exception 
of that which old Adam was good 
enough to entail upon his daughters, 
she had a mother—a low-born, vulgar, 
but clever mother—and she contrives 
to embitter his whole existence. Un- 
fortunately, the tenderling he has wed- 
ded induces him to take the “old 
serpent” into his house. Thenceforth 
for him there is no peace. His young 
wife learns to regard him first as a 
humourist, then as a tyrant; he loves 
her against his judgment, she hates 
him in spite of her vow. At length a 
child is born to them, and then Lodore 
is delighted: he has now something 
that he may love, and teach, by his 
very excess of affection, to love him in 
return. But even this last resource 
of an expansion of kindly feeling, so 
dear to the desolate, is denied to him; 
the arrival of his old mistress, a Polish 
countess, with Ais son, is the means of 
utterly dissipating the last shadows 
which his dream of joy had cast forth. 
His young son al his young wife 
enter into a palpable flirtation, and, in 
a paroxysm of jealousy and rage, he 
strikes the boy, and then determines 
to abandon name and fame rather than 
to stigmatise his high-born mistress 
and her son. He determines on leav- 
ing England forthwith. He invites, in 
the most intense earnestness of feeling, 
his wife to accompany him: under the 
chilling auspices of her mother she re- 
fuses, and he departs with his child. 
The wife and husband are thenceforth 
parted: they never were allowed the 
opportunity of understanding each 
other’s hearts, through the formality of 
the wife’s heart, which had been disci- 
plined into coldness, and the sensitive 
pride of the husband. He retires to 
America, turns settler, and his whole 
delight is in the culture of his daugh- 
ter. The feeling is holy, the occupation 
sacred —he rears her as a lady. At 
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length, like a wise man, he feels it ne- 
cessary, from the very love of his inno- 
cent girl, to leave the solitude in which 
he fancied she was all safe. We sub- 
join at outline of the circumstances and 
reason ; Whitelock, be it observed, is 
a young artist, who has come to the 
settlement, and commenced making 
love to Lodore’s daughter : 


‘«* Ethel knew nothing of the language 
of love; she had read of it in her fa- 
vourite poets, but she was yet too young 
and guileless to apply any of its feelings 
to herself. Love had always appeared 
to her blended with the highest imagina- 
tive beauty and heroism, and thus was, 
in her eyes, at once awful and lovely. 
Nothing had vulgarised it to her. The 
greatest men were its slaves, and ac- 
cording as their choice fell on the worthy 
or unworthy, they were elevated or dis- 
graced by passion. lt was the part of 
a woman so to refine and educate her 
mind, as to be the cause of good alone 
to him whose fate depended on her 
smile. ‘There was something of the 
Orondates’ vein in her ideas, but they 
were too vague and general to influence 
her actions. Brought up in American 
solitude, with all the refinement attend- 
ant on European society, she was aristo- 


cratic, both as regarded rank and sex ; 
but all these were as yet undeveloped 
feelings — seeds planted by the careful 
paternal hand, not yet called into life or 
growth. 

‘* Whitelock began his operations, and 
was obliged to be explicit to be at all 


understood. He spoke of misery and 
despair; he urged no plea, sought no 
favour, except to be allowed to speak of 
his wretchedness. Ethel listened — Eve 
listened to the serpent, and since then 
her daughters have been accused of an 
aptitude to give ear to forbidden dis- 
course. He spoke well, too, for he was 
a man of unquestioned talent. It is a 
strange feeling for a girl, when first she 
finds the power put into her hand of in- 
fluencing the destiny of another to hap- 
piness or misery. She is like a magician 
holding for the first time a fairy wand, 
not having yet had experience of its 
potency. Ethel had read of the power 
of love ; but a doubt had often suggested 
itself, of how far she herself should here- 
after exercise the influence which is the 
attribute of her sex. Whitelock dis- 
pelled that doubt. He impressed on 
her mind the idea that he lived or died 
through her fiat. 

‘* For one instant vanity awoke in her 
young heart, and she tripped back to her 

ome with a smile of triumph on her 
lips. The feeling was short-lived. She 
entered her father’s library, and his image 
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appeared to rise before her to regulate 
and purify her thoughts. If he had 
been there, what could she have said to 
him—she who never concealed a thought? 
or how would he have received the in- 
formation she had to give? What had 
happened had not been the work of a 
day ; Whitelock had for a week or two 
proceeded in an occult and mysterious 
manner: but this day he had withdrawn 
the veil, and she understood much that 
had appeared strange in him before. 
The dark, expressive eyes of her father 
she fancied to be before her, penetrating 
the depths of her soul, discovering her 
frivolity, and censuring her lowly vanity, 
and, even though alone, she felt abashed. 
Our faults are apt to assume giant and 
exaggerated forms to our eyes in youth, 
and Ethel felt degraded and humiliated ; 
and remorse sprung up in her gentle 
heart, substituting itself for the former 
pleasurable emotion. 


‘The young are always in extremes. 
Ethel put away her drawings and paint- 
ings. She secluded herself in her home; 
and arranged so well, that, notwithstand- 
ing the freedom of American manners, 
Whitelock contrived to catch but a dis- 
tant glimpse of her during the one other 
week that intervened before her father’s 
return. Troubled at this behaviour, he 
felt his bravery ooze out. To have of- 
fended Fitzhenry was an unwise pro- 
ceeding, at best; but when he remem- 
bered the haughty and reserved de- 
meanour of the man, he recoiled, trem. 
bling, from the prospect of encountering 
him. 

‘** Ethel was very concise in the ex- 
pressions she used to make her father, 
on his return, understand what had hap- 
pened during his absence. Fitzhenry 
heard her with indignation and bitter 
self-reproach. The natural impetuosity 
of his disposition returned on him, like 
a stream which had been checked in its 
progress, but which had gathered strength 
from the delay. On a sudden, the fu- 
ture, with all its difficulties and trials, 
presented itself to his eyes; and he was 
determined to go out to meet them, ra- 
ther than to await their advent in his 
seclusion. His resolution formed, and 
he put it into immediate execution: he 
would instantly quit the Illinois. The 
world was before him; and while he 
paused on the western shores of the At- 
lantic, he could decide upon his future 
path. But he would not remain where 
he was another season. The present, 
the calm, placid present, had fied like 
morning mist before the new- risen 
breeze : all appeared dark and turbid to 
his heated imagination. Change alone 
could appease the sense of danger that 
had risen within him — change of place, 
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of circumstances, of all that for the last 
twelve years had formed his life. ‘ How 
long am I to remain at peace ?’— the 
prophetic voice heard in the silence of 
the forests recurred to his memory, and 
thrilled through his frame. ‘ Peace ! 
was I ever at peace?’ Was this unquiet 
heart ever still, as, one by one, the trou- 
bled thoughts which ure its essence 
have risen and broken against the bar- 
riers that embank them? Peace! My 
own Ethel! all L have done—all I would 
do—is to gift thee with that blessing 
which has for ever fled the thirsting lips 
of thy unhappy parent." And thus, go- 
verned by a fevered fancy and untamed 
passions, Fitzhenry forgot the tranquil 
lot which he had learnt to value and en- 
joy; and quitting the haven he had 
sought, as if it had never been a place 
of shelter to him, unthankful for the 
many happy hours which had blessed 
him there, he hastened to reach the stor- 
mier seas of life, whose breakers and 
whose winds were ready to visit him 
with shipwreck and destruction.” 


Reader! are not these passages 
beautiful as true? But to go on with 
the story. Lodore arrives at New 
York with Ethel, and is shortly after 
shot in a duel by a Yankee, who had 
denounced him as a coward. 

Ethel passes over to England, and 
is received by a maiden aunt: Lodore 
had in his will especially exempted 
her from the guardianship of her mo- 
ther. She is accompanied by the 
daughter of an old schoolfellow of 
Lodore’s, and by Mr. Villiers, a young 
English gentleman, who had acted as 
her father’s friend in the fatal duel. 
Ethel and he fall in love with each 
other, and are after a time married ; 
and all is happiness until Poverty be- 
sets their path, but is powerless against 
the strength of their affections. No- 
thing, in sooth, can be more exqui- 
sitely told than the whole story of 
their loves. They are perfectly happy, 
and continue to be happy, without the 
zest of sin. The tale is as fervently 
avd as beautifully told as that of the 
suuny existence of unfailing love led 
by Trelawney’s lero and his Arab 
bride, in that work of passion, and 
power, and genius, styled The Adven- 
tures of a Younger Sun. The feeling 
in either is true, and therefore the same 
in both. The scene only, with its 
figures and accessories, is different: 
the one is laid within the precincts of 
Savagery, the other within the limits 
of Civilisation. 
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At length these married lovers are 
rescued from misery and confinement, 
by an act of glorious generosity upon 
the part of her mother—an act of 
which nobody would have supposed 
the fashionable Lady Lodore capable. 
Pride and a cold-hearted, vulgar mother 
have spoiled Lady Lodore, and trou- 
bled the whole current of her life; 
pride caused her separation from her 
husband ; pride prevented her from 
marrying a certain Horatio Saville, in 
whose person and character we recog- 
nise many traits of our beloved Shelley 
— of him who was, in his own sweet 
words, 

** Gentle, and brave, and generous ; 
The child of Grace and Genius.” 
Witness the following sketch: 

“« It was very late at night when they 
reached their hotel, and they were heart- 
ily fatigued ; so that it was not till the 
next morning that, immediately after 
breakfast, Villiers left Ethel, and went 
out to seek the abode of his cousin. 

‘* He had been gone some little time, 
when a waiter of the hotel, throwing 
open Ethel’s drawing-room door, an- 
nounced ‘ Signor Orazio.’ Quite new 
to Italy, Ethel was ignorant of the cus- 
tom in that country of designating people 
by their Christian names; and that Ho- 
ratio Saville, being a resident in Naples, 
and married to a Neapolitan, was known 
every where by the appellation which 
the servant now used. Ethel was not 
in the least aware that it was Lucy's 
brother who presented himself to her, 
She saw a gentleman, tall, very slight in 
person, with a face denoting habitual 
thoughtfulness, and stamped by an indi. 
viduality which she could not tell whe- 
ther to think plain, and yet it was cer- 
tainly open and kind, “An appearance 
of extreme shyness, almost amounting 
to awkwardness, was diffused over him, 
and his words came hesitatingly ; he 
spoke English, and was an Englishman 
—so much Ethel discovered by his first 
words, which were, ‘ Villiers is not at 
home?’ And then he began to ask her 
about her journey, and how she liked 
the view of the bay of Naples, which she 
beheld from her windows. They were 
in this kind of trivial conversation when 
Edward came bounding up-stairs, and 
with exclamations of delight greeted his 
cousin. Ethel, infinitely surprised, exa- 
mined her guest with more care. In a 
few minutes she began to wonder how 
she came to think him plain. His deep- 
set dark grey eyes struck her as expres- 
sive, if not handsome. His features 
were delicately moulded, and his fine 
forehead betokened depth of intellect ; 
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fitful, beamy, inconstant smile, which 
diffused incomparable sweetness over his 
physiognomy. His usual look was cold 
and abstracted—his eye speculated with 
an inward thoughtfulness—a chilling se- 
riousness sat on his features, but this 
glancing and varying half-smile came to 
dispel gloom, and to invite and please 
those with whom he conversed. His 
voice was modulated by feeling, his lan- 
guage was fluent, graceful in its turns of 
expression, and original in the thoughts 
which it expressed. His manners were 
marked by high breeding, yet they were 
peculiar. They were formed by his in- 
dividual disposition, and under the do- 
minion of sensibility. Hence they were 
often abrupt and reserved. He forgot 
the world around him, and gave token, 
by absence of mind, of the absorbing 
nature of his contemplations. But at a 
touch this vanished, and a sweet earnest- 
ness, and a beaming kindliness of spirit, 
at once displaced his abstraction, ren. 
dering him attentive, cordial, and gay.” 


We have only left ourselves space 
to say, that Lady Lodore is at last 
married to Horatio, and that with her 
change of name ends Lodore, one of 
the best novels it has been of late 
years our fortune to read. We are 
very happy in being able to confer 
this praise on Mrs. Shelley, whose 
name is dear to us (as we doubt not, 
from “the late remorse of love,” it is 
to the public), for the sake alike of the 
dead and living — her illustrious hus- 
band, and her living son, who was born 
in his image. 


7. CHANCES AND CHANGES.* 


We have long bid farewell to courts, 
and kings, and times of old ; and may 
now, therefore, with Mrs. Strutt, the 
author of Six Weeks on the Loire, seek, 
in the Chances and Changes of domestic 
life, argument of more familiar interest, 
yet not less touching. There is through- 
out this little tale a style of sentiment 
and intelligence which must render it 
acceptable to such as seek moral im- 
provement in the works they read. 

‘here is nothing new in the story, or in 
its incidents ; but there is sometimes a 
vein of opinion which deserves to be 
further opened. The following re- 
marks, occasioned by a Sabbath spent 
among the mountains of Switzerland, 
merit consideration. The poet-laureate 
would echo every sentence. 





* Chances and Changes: a Domestic Story. 
In 3 vols, 
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«*« « What a contrast,’ said Catherine to 

Edward Longcroft, ‘ is this little church 
among the mountains to the fashionable 
churches in London! when I saw the 
benches of hewn stone without any dis« 
tinction of pews, the single pulpit, the 
unadorned altar, the rough walls backed 
by the solid rock,—I bethought me of 
your uncle’s pew in Marylebone, car- 
peted like a drawing-room, lined with 
crimson cloth, padded like a carriage, 
for the more luxurious ease of the shoul- 
ders that rested againstit; the chande- 
lier ; the fire-place, with its polished cut 
steel fender and fire-irons, and Mr. Long- 
croft rattling them, and regularly stirring 
the fire, as soon as the text was given 
out.’ 

««* Why, Catherine, you are satirical, 
my child,’ said Mr. Neville; ‘ how is 
that? Do not you know that if these 
poor mountaineers were proud of the po- 
verty of their church, its simplicity would 
be tully as offensive in the sight of the 
Almighty as all the pomp of Maryle- 
bone, or any other edifice of the same 
character.’ 

“© No, my dear father, I am not in 
any mood to satirise,’ said Catherine ; 
‘ but I always used to feel uncomfortable 
in that church, the distinctions were so 
very aristocratic ; it made it seem asifthe 
object to which it was consecrated was 
merely a form of polite society. The 
fault might be in myself; but I must 
own that I never could feel half the de- 
votion, sitting by the fire-side, with a 
velvet cushion at my back, and my feet 
on an ottoman, in Mr. Longcroft’s pew, 
that I did at our own dear Nethercross, 
and at this little church in the desert 
here.’ 

«« « Catherine is right,’ said Edward ; 
‘there ought to be no distinctions of 
persons in places of worship; there is 
none in Catholic churches: the good 
sense of the people teaches them all to 
take their places with a decent regard to 
their respective conditions, and that is 
enough. Open pews and open doors 
are what we might borrow with great 
advantage from our Continental neigh- 
bours.’ 

« « Yes,’ said Mr. Neville; ‘ and, as 
our friend Armand is not here to start at 
my acknowledgment, I must say I should 
be very glad of their pictured walls and 
ornamented altars, now that we could 
combine them with the purity of an 
amended form of worship. 1 do love a 
religion of types, when not made to stand 
in place of the things typified ; I sup- 
pose I may say so, without fear of being 
condemned as orthodox. The remark that 
By the author of “ Six Weeks on 
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the real splendour and perfection of a 
state is when the utmost pomp and mag- 
nificence in public matters is combined 
with simplicity in private life and indi- 
vidual habits, will apply as well to the 
ornamenting of churches as any other 
national treasures; so it was in ancient 
Greece and early Rome. But we shall 
not see those days in England, I fear; 
nor any where else where steam-coaches, 
and rail-roads, and flying ships and 
aquatic balloons, are perpetually at work 
to minister to restless whims, and absorb 
the money which might, if people staid 
at home and lived within their means, 
be devoted to public benefits.’” 


One more extract, and we close our 
review of this domestic story. 


**«* Do you remember that pretty stan- 
za of Lord Byron’s?’ he said to her one 
day, whilst she had her child upon her 
knee ,— 


* When first I saw your sleeping child 
I thought my jealous heart would 
break ; 
But when it looked on me and smiled, 
I kissed it for its mother’s sake.’ 


*« ¢ No,’ said Catherine, a slight flush 
of displeasure reddening her cheek,— 
* You know I never read Lord Byron.’ 

** * Ah, but you must read those stan- 
zas. What pathos, what simplicity, 
what a history of absence, wrongs, and 
disappointment do those few lines con- 
tain! volumes could not tell me more: 
but you do not feel them, Catherine, as 
I do.’ 

“*T cannot feel the beauties of any 
poetry whatsoever,’ said Catherine, 
‘ when I think the poet bas no feeling 
himself. I have admired many passages 
in Lord Byron’s earlier works, even to 
enthusiasm ; but when I came to his 
most unfeeling mockery of the agonising 
sympathies he had raised, in his descrip- 
tion of a storm, by the odious levity with 
which he concludes it, I closed the 
book, and never read another page of his 
writing. I thought of it ever after as 
of those monstrosities in painting, of 
beautiful heads and cloven feet, and it 
inspired me with the same disgust.’ ” 


In this morceau of criticism there is 
much good taste and more good sense. 
There is a point of view yet, in which it 
is requisite to consider the genius and 
writings of Byron, never developed save 
in the pages of Recina; and we have 
still much to do before our series of 
exercitations is concluded. When we 
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again take the pen in hand on this 
argument, the world shall ring with 
the echo. 


As a writer of mind resembling the 
author whose work we have just re- 
viewed, we next pay our respects to 
Mr. Scargill. 

8. PROVINCIAL SKETCHES.* 


The volume so entitled contains a de- 
cade of sketches, bearing the following 
titles : “ The Rival Farmers,” “ Country 
Newspapers,” “ The snug little Wa- 
tering-Place,”’ “ Amateur Concerts,” 
“ Ttinerant Lecturers,” “ Itinerant Ar- 
tists,” “‘ The Public Library,” “ Gen- 
tility,” “ Village Choristers,” “ Dame 
Deborah Boreham’s Almshouses.” 
Thus, it will be seen, has the author 
treated of almost every possible pro- 
vincial nuisance or abomination on a 
large scale, with the exception of 
“ strolling players,” “ assizes,” “ ses- 
sions,” and “ elections.” There is a 
great deal of playful humour, and 
oftentimes a flash of genuine wit, in 
each and all of these productions. 
The style is quaint and sparkling. 
The author is evidently a man of in- 
finite shrewdness, of great nicety of 
observation, and with an exquisite 
sense of the ridiculous—circum pre- 
cordia ludit. He tickles you from the 
first; and ever and anon you find 
yourself surprised by some happy 
stroke of irresistible comicality into a 
roar of laughter. His satire is keen 
and searching; but at the same time 
it is polished and debonair, and per- 
fectly free from the taint of “ envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness.” A safer or pleasanter 
volume than that furnished forth by 
these Provincial Sketches it would be 
difficult to discover. The “ Rival 
Farmers” are persons ruining them- 
selves in the vain endeavour to become 
gentlemen. One of the two is admitted 
to the great object of their common 
ambition, a place in the fashionable 
club of the town; and he accordingly 
stuck true to his old “ Church and 
King” principles. But as for the 
disappointed candidate, he naturally 
enough took refuge in patriotism. 


‘* From this moment Simon Growse 
became a decided Liberal, and the leader 
ofthe Liberal party in his own immediate 


* Provincial Sketches. By the Author of “ The Usurer’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The 
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neighbourhood. He gave up the Quar- 
terly Review completely, out of spite to 
Jedediah Stott, and left off reading 
Blackwood, in order to annoy the com- 
mittee of the Loppington assembly ; and 
of course they were very greatly annoyed 
by the circumstance. He grew very in- 
timate with the Liberal party in the town 
of Loppington, which, after the soreness 
of his disappointment was over, he visited 
more frequently ; and he now pleased by 
his condescension those whom formerly 
he had offended by his pride ; not that 
his pride had at all abated, it was only 
variously modified. 

«Simon now began to be happy again ; 
he had found out that the country was 
ruined—that was one comfort; and he 
was fully resolved to oust one of the 
county members at the next election, 
and that was another comfort. He now 
found out, what he had always thought, 
that the haughtiness of the aristocracy 
had risen to most unbearable height, 
and that it was high time it should be 
humbled, and he was determined to 
humble it according to the best of his 
ability. Forgetting, poor man, that he 
himself was the very prince of agricul- 
tural dandies, he was always declaiming 
against dandyism, pride, and exclusive- 
ness. Oh! you should have seen him 
magnificently lounging in one corner of 
his four-wheeled open carriage, drawn 
by two horses, driven by a great bump- 
kin in gingerbread livery. He looked as 
big as a duke—I mean Simon, not the 
bumpkin, who looked rather ashamed of 
his finery, and almost frightened at the 
gold lace on his hat. Well, an election 
came ; Simon was as busy as an anony- 
mous gentleman in a high wind. He 
was flying about the country, here, there, 
and every where ; and if any body had 
told him that there was a voter in the 
moon, Simon would have sent a post- 
chaise for him. - The Liberal candidate 
gained the election ; and Simon was so 
happy, that at the election dinner, when 
he was shouting three-times-three, he 
absolutely crowed with ecstasy—some 
wag said that Simon had been bit by a 
mad bantam. Soon after this event the 
Reform-bill was carried; and to this 
day it is a doubtful matter, round about 
Loppington, to whom the country is most 
indebted for the parliamentary reform, 
whether to the Duke of Wellington, to 
Earl Grey, or to Simon Growse, Esq.” 


The article on ‘ Country News- 
papers” is a very happy burlesque 
review of the style and character of 
these “ best possible instructors ;” but 
we shall perhaps revert to this subject, 
and add to the observations of our 


author 


some remarks of our own, 
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which shall be in a graver tone. The 
“ Snug little Watering Place” is an 
admirable piece of fun, shewing how 
for the sake of “ gentility” your vulgar 
folk will submit to every species of 
discomfort, privation, and annoyance. 
Observe, reader, the grave whimsicality 
of the style in which the paper com- 
mences : 


‘* Margate, Ramsgate, Broadstairs, 
and Brighton, are but so many metro- 
politan laundries, and the very waves of 
the sea which wash their coasts are 
saturated with smoke and savour strongly 
of London; so that he who goes to one 
of these places does not so much go out 
of town, as out with town. But fora 
most perfect, most beautiful, and most 
genteel retirement, give me a snug little 
watering place, accessible only to the 
inhabitants of small genteel towns, and 
far away from all metropolitan din or 
manufacturing smoke; in a word, just 
such an oneasSloppesly, on the shire 
coast. All 1 fear is, that this pleasant 
place will soon become too popular, that 
it will lose its selectness; for all who 
have visited it speak of it with such 
rapture, that it must soon be as much 
frequented as it is admired. At present, 
however, I am happy to sy that there 
is nothing vulgar about it; for there are 
no cliffs or rocks, and no romantic coun- 
try in its rear, inviting to equestrian or 
pedestrian excursions ; there are no trees, 
but pollard willows, within ten miles of 
the place ; no road runs through it, and 
only one runs into it, and that one runs 
or lies—for running and lying is all the 
same thing for a road—along an exqui- 
site swampy level, abounding in bull- 
rushes. The sea also, at this part of the 
coast, is most delightfully shallow : no 
vessels of greater burden than small fish- 
ing-boats can come within five leagues 
of the town ; and that is great comfort, 
for vulgar people are very much attracted 
to the sea-side by great waves and the 
sight of big ships. There is, indeed, 
a tradition in the town that a man-of-war 
was once seen through a telescope from 
the church steeple; but there is only 
one telescope in the town, and only one 
church steeple ; and the telescope is very 
much out of order, for all the glasses are 
cracked, and the ascent to the church 
steeple is dangerous, for all the stone 
steps are loose. At low water the sea 
is pretty nearly out of sight; and some- 
times at high water, in rainy weather, 
the land is out of sight, for the low 
grounds are nearly covered with water: 
but no one need, for all that, be at all 
afraid of the ague, for there are in- 
numerable infallible remedies for that 
complaint sold at every shop in the town ; 
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so that if you should tind that one in- 
fallible remedy will not do, you may try 
another, and another; and by the time 
that you have tried them all, the season 
will be over, and you may go home.” 


«“ Amateur Concerts,” as may be 
guessed from the title and the talent 
of the writer, is a most racy sketch of 
these musical abominations. The tricks 
of your itinerant artists and lecturers 
are shewn up in a most amusing man- 
ner. Paintpot Haydon and Balderdash 
Bowring —i.e. the two most impudent 
of quacks and pretenders—are hit off 
to the very life. “ Gentility,” “ The 
Public Library,” and “ Dame Bore- 
ham’s Almshouses,”’ are each excellent 
in their way ; but “ Village Choristers ” 
it is impossible to read without roars of 
laughter. We subjoin one extract: 


*¢ The present state of Snatcham choir 
is as follows :—In the first place there is 
Martin Grubb, the butcher, a stout ro- 
bust man of about fifty years of age, 
having a round head ‘and a red face, 
with strong, straight, thick, brownish 
grey hair, “combed over his forehead, 
and reaching to his very eyebrows. He 
is the oldest, the wealthiest, and the 
most influential man in the choir. He 
sings bass, and is said to be the life and 
soul of the party, though there are no 
great symptoms of life and soul in his 
face, which is about as full of expression 
as a builock’s liver. Then there is young 
Martin Grubb, who is a bit of a dandy, 
with black curling hair, and whiskers of 
the same pattern, pale face, thin lips, 
long chin, and short nose; his instru- 
ment is the violoncello. James Gripes 
is leader of the treble voices, with occa- 
sional digressions, as above noticed. And, 
in addition to the two younger Gripes, 
Absalom and Peter, who play the two 
clarionets, there are Onesiphorus Bang, 
the shoemaker, who plays the first flute ; 
Issachar Crack, a rival shoemaker, who 
plays the second flute ; Cornelius Pike, 
the tobacco-pipe maker, who plays the 
bassoon ; Alexander Rodolpko Crabbe, 
the baker, who plays the hautboy ; 
Gregory Plush, the tailor, who plays 
the serpent ; together with divers others, 
men, boys, and girls, who make up the 
whole band. 

** This renowned choir has for a long 
time considered itself the ne plus ultra of 
the musical profession, and consequently 
equal to the performance of any music that 
was ever composed. ‘The old fashioned 
psalm-tunes are therefore all banished 
from Snatcham church, to the great grief 
of the worthy rector, whose own voice 
is almost put out of tune by hearing 
Sternhold and Hopkins sung to the tunes 
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of ‘ Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish,’ 

and such like Vauxhall and Sadler’s Wells 
music. ‘The members of the choir, too, 
like other political bodies, have not much 
peace within unless they have war with- 
out, If any attack be made upon their 
privileges, they stick together like a 
swarm of bees; but at other times they 
are almost always at loggerheads one 
with another. Old Martin Grubb wields 
a precarious sceptre, for James Gripe is 
mightily tenacious of his rights, and 
resists, tooth and nail, the introduction 
or too frequent use of those tunes which 
superabound with bass solos. Grubb and 
Gripe, by way of an attempt at compro- 
mising the matter, have latterly been in 
the habit of taking it by turns to choose 
the tunes ; and their alternate choice puts 
one very much in mind of the fable of 
the fox and the stork, who invited one 
another to dinner, the fox preparing a 
flat dish, of which the stork could not 
avail himself, and the stork in return 
serving up dinner in a long-necked bottle, 
too narrow to admit the fox’s head. When 
James Gripe chooses the tune, he flou- 
rishes away in tenor and treble solos, 
leaving the butcher as mute as a fish; 
but when the choice devolves on Martin 
Grubb, he pays off old scores by a selec. 
tion of those compositions which most 
abound in bass solos. And in such cases 
it not unfrequently happens that Martin, 
in the delighted consciousness of a tri- 
umph over his tenor, treble, and counter- 
tenor rival, growls and roars with such 
thundering exultation, that the gallery 
quivers beneath him, while his son saws 
away at his violoncello as though he 
would cut it in half from very ec stasy. 
Cornelius Pike and Gregory Plush also 
spend as much breath as they can spare, 
and perhaps a little more than they can 
spare conveniently, in filling the vast 
cavities of their respective serpent and 
bassoon.” 


In conclusion, we take leave to say, 
that the large expanse of the author's 
sympathies, his fine sense of the ridi- 
culous, in whatever class of the com- 
munity it may appear, and his keen 
relish of fun, go far to induce us to 
believe that he must be at least some- 
thing very like a man of genius. If 
Coleridge were alive, he would agree 
with us in this opinion. 


Our preceding notices have been of 
people with names and of name. For 
the two concluding authors, although 
we know them and their whereabout 
well enough, such is their undeserving, 
that we will not bestow on them an 
hour's celebrity by nominating their 
worthless productions. 














9, THE ENGLISH EN INDIA.” 


All the world knows that if as 
critics we have a fault, it leans to the 
side of mercy ; and that many a poor 
devil has been tempted by our mis- 
placed lenity to venture a second time 
into the field of literature, where neither 
art nor nature ever intended that he 
should shew himself. It is not for us 
to determine how far the opinion which 
our good-nature tempts us to give of 
The English in India,and other Sketches, 
may or may not produce a like result. 
We write, however, in the best possible 
humour, and with an anxious desire to 
spare the author’s feelings, while we 
declare that two volumes of more ex- 
quisite drivel have not come under our 
notice these three years. Conceive a 
tale, extending through nearly four 
hundred pages, of which the heroines 
are Julia Albany and Florence Middle- 
ton; the principal personages, Mrs. 
Huggins, Ensign Simms, Lieutenant 
M‘Whalley, and Captain Seymour, of 
the horse-artillery ; and the scene of 
operations Kirkpore, a thousand miles 
up the country from Madras. Imagine 
Mrs. Huggins, rude, boisterous, talka- 
tive, aud hospitable ; Julia, bent upon 
accomplishing a prudent match; Flo- 
rence, intended to be all that is amiable, 
yet exhibiting, in fact, much more of 
the prude than of any thing else; Mr. 
John Tomkins, assistant resident, win- 
ning the hand of the fair Albany, while 
Seymour has her heart; an interesting 
Ensign Travers marrying the Middle- 
ton, just as the Albany has made up her 
mind to indulge in an agreeable in- 
trigue with Captain Seymour—imagine 
all this, enlivened with ample descrip- 
tions of Indian balls, dinners, conver- 
Sations, scenery, watches, &c., and you 
have before you the plot of a narrative 
which winds up with making the prude 
a countess in expectancy, and the faith- 
less wife, first divorced, and then 
wedded to her betrayer. We put it 
to the most resolute devourer of what 
are called works of fiction, whether it 
Is possible to expect that either in- 
struction or amusement could be worked 
up out of such materials? The descrip- 
tions of Anglo-Indian manners may, 
for aught we know, be just. We 
confess, indeed, that we entertain some 
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doubts on that head ; for we have seen 
a few specimens of the sort of thing, 
and we must say that the original of 
any one of the pictures brought before 
us here is yet to seek. But as the 
traveller professes, in his introduction, 
to draw all his portraits from life, it 
would be quite contrary to our system 
of good-breeding to contradict him. 

We had written thus far, when it 
was communicated to us, on authority 
which it would be rash to distrust, 
that the author of The English in India 
and Ensign Simms were one and the 
same person. The son of an attorney 
in Coleminster, the ensign enjoyed 
opportunities, of which he made use, 
of mixing, while yet a youth, in the 
best society of the place; indeed, it 
was through the interest of Sir Joseph 
Bramble with Mr. Herbert, the sitting 
member, that he obtained a cadetship 
to India. Hence the felicity with which 
he sketches the various characters intro- 
duced into the legend of “ Knighthood,” 
as well as the intimate acquaintance 
with law terms and lawyers’ tricks 
which are displayed in ‘* The Will.” 
But it is on his Indian stories that the 
fame of the ensign will rest. His 
“ Suttee” is such a suttee as Ensign 
Simms can alone have witnessed ; his 
“ Half-caste Daughter” is worthy of 
the father that begot her ; and, above all, 
the narrative of his own death and burial 
in the maw of a tiger goes beyond all 
praise. How he has managed to de- 
scribe the latter occurrence so accu- 
rately is indeed a mystery tous. But 
Ensign Simms is evidently no common 
man ; and to his high renown we leave 
him. 


And now for the crowning absurdity: 
10. FINESSE.t 

Finesse is a bundle of rubbish — 
rubbish from beginning even unto the 
end. There is in it no story, no plot, 
no plan; the language is vulgar, but 
nothing half so vulgar as the tone of 
feeling. It is evidently the compo- 
sition of some low gossip in a small 
country-town — probably Stafford — 
who depicts her own shabby circle ; 
to which, we doubt not, it is as annoy- 
ing as to any other part of the world 
where it may chance to be heard of: 
— it is disgusting. 


* The English in India, and other Sketches. ByaTraveller. 2 vols, small 8vo, 


London, 1835. Longman and Co. 


t Finesse; a Novel. 3 vols. London, 1835. Bentley. 
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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TORYISM IN MAY, 1835. 


“ THe State and Prospects of Tory- 
ism ”’ Why turn back, now, to matters 
so antiquated and worn out? Why 
discuss notions and fancies which are 
fled to “ the years beyond the flood ?” 
Is not Toryism itself an extinct and 
buried thing,— a system which, as we 
are sometimes told, can only rank in 
future among the fossi/s of the present 
creation? Wherefore, then, annoy us 
with discussions on things the interest 
as well as the existence of which have 
now vanished away? Such would be 
the very natural exclamation of one 
accustomed chiefly to that part of the 
daily or weekly press which denomi- 
nates itself by the general title of 
“ Liberal.” One cannot take up a 
Courier or a Morning Chronicle, or 
even glance at the placards of the 
Dispatch or the Sunday Times which 
cover every wall, without learning from 
them that “ Toryism is extinct,”— is 
wholly gone, perished, and become 
finally and utterly defunct! How ir- 
rational, then, must it seem, to attempt 
to tease people with discussions on a 
subject so entirely exploded, or with 
arguments in favour of notions which 
no one now thinks of defending ! 

Such are the follies in which that 
part of the press is fond of indulging, 
which piques itself on its “ intelli- 
gence” and “ philosophical views!’’ 
Such is the trash vomited forth by 
divers of those journals which especially 
assume to speak by and on behalf of the 
people of England! Such idiotic folly 
would scarcely be credible, if it were 
not, day by day, thrust into our faces, 
and that with a self-satisfied glee which 
forces a doubt whether the creatures 
before us be really human, or only a 
set of dressed baboons. 

From human beings, who had re- 
ceived the advantages of a charity- 
school education, and were competent 
to find their way along the street with- 
out getting entangled with the hackney- 
coaches, one might expect at least that 
meanest and lowest kind of common 
sense, which shrinks from uttering 
falsehoods so gross as to have no 
chance of obtaining a single believer. 
It is seldom, indeed, that one finds in 
every-day life an example of folly to 
equal this. But the habit of public 


lying, especially through the medium 
of the press, has a remarkable power of 
hardening and stupifying the mind, 
till at last a man comes to be able to 
write — as we see in the present in- 
stance —the most astounding false- 
hoods, without the least consciousness 
that he is merely exciting the disgust 
of one portion of his readers and the 
derision of the rest. 

How much more rational would it 
have been,— how much more clear- 
sighted, even as to the expedieucy of the 
case,— if the “ Liberal” journals had 
freely confessed that the Tories, though 
again defeated, had fully shewn them- 
selves to be a powerful and an increas- 
ing party. How much more wise, in 
truth, would it have proved in the 
long run, to have fairly stated that it 
was useless to suppose that the contest 
with Toryism was decided, or was 
finished ; since it became more and 
more apparent that, although again 
and again cast down, the opponent 
spirit rose each time refreshed and 
reinvigorated for the combat. 

But enough of these silly ones. Let 
us once more ask ourselves, where we 
are, and whither we are going ? 

Will our readers only cast their eyes 
back a little, and remember when first 
we began to write on this subject? 
Only sixteen months have yet elapsed, 
and how wonderful is the change, even 
in that short period! At the com- 
mencement of the last— yes, even the 
very last —session of parliament, we 
stood with about 160 members of the 
House of Commons, opposed to more 
than 400 pledged supporters of the 
Grey administration, Our leader in 
the Commons House, it is true, was 
Peel; but, opposed by such a numeri- 
cal superiority, and met by that sin- 
gular being Lord Althorp, on whose 
mingled good-humour and stupidity 
neither wit, nor eloquence, nor argu- 
ment, could lay any hold, we were 
fairly over-crowed and kept down in 
this, the chief arena of the parlia- 
mentary contest. 

But how stand matters now? Where 
is Lord Althorp, and where his 400 firm 
and steady supporters? The leader has 
been taken away, and the invincible 
legion is scattered and gone. Not the 
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half of that stout battalion can now be 
mustered ; and in place of the really 
powerful Althorp—- powerful in his 
placid good-humour and his extraor- 
dinary influence over his followers— 
we have “the widow’s mite,”— the 
author of Don Carlos! 

But cast an eye, in the next place, 
along our own ranks. There we have, 
instead of the 160 men of 1833-4, an 
actual division, on the most vulnerable 
point of all, of 289 members,——-shew- 
ing that, reckoning the unavoidably 
absent, our present muster exceeds 
three hundred! And at the head of 
this force stands the man who, em- 
boldened by his augmented means, and 
called forth by the importance of the 
emergency, now shines forth, by com- 
mon and even by unanimous consent, 
the first—aye, immeasurably and be- 
yond all comparison the first leader in 
the louse of Commons. 

Is this nothing? Nay, rather should 
we not ask,— is this the way in which 
Toryism dies away, fades, and be- 
comes extinct? That party which, a 
year ago, could not reckon a fourth 
part of the House of Commons, now 
wants but about a dozen to be an ab- 
solute majority of that assembty. Such 
is the progress towards “ utter extinc- 
tion” made in about a year and a 
quarter ! 

But there is another point in this 
part of the case which may well ex- 
cite our wonder. It is little more 
than two years since the Whigs were 
allowed to construct their own scheme 
of representation. The House of Com- 
mons was wholly recast to suit their 
views. To secure their continuance in 
power were the twenty seats for the 
metropolitan boroughs contrived, with 
a 10/. franchise in places where no 
house lets for less than 15/.,—in short, 
with all but universal suffrage. To 
secure their rule were Morpeth, and 
Tavistock, and Malton, and Hudders- 
field, and Calne, all preserved, while 
schedule A received the boroughs of 
the detested Tories. To make a cer- 
tainty of their case, the counties were 
divided by their own commissioners, 
so as to give half of Derbyshire to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and half of Dur- 
ham to Lord Lambton, and his section 
of Staffordshire to Mr. Littleton, and 
so on through all that could be so 
manceuvred. 

And yet, after all this delectable 
contrivance, what is the result in even 
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the second election that occurs? Is it 
not truly astonishing that, in spite of 
the metropolitan boroughs, and in spite 
of Malton, and Calne, and Tavistock, 
and Morpeth, the Whigs were actually 
beaten in 1835, only three years after 
the passing of the Reform-bill, by a 
clear majority of 28 of the English mem- 
bers !—the votes on the Address being, 
for Sir Robert Peel’s, 247; for Lord 
Morpeth’s amendment, 219! True, 
the scale was turned against us by the 
Irish members ; but how were those 
votes obtained! By the menace of ex- 
communication on the one hand ; and 
by the liberal use of the “ death’s-head 
and cross-bones” on the other. Votes, 
indeed, they bring, even in the House 
of Commons; but what is their moral 
weightand value? The “ Liberal” jour- 
nals tell us that “ the people of England 
have rejected Sir Robert Peel and his 
ministry ;’’ but the truth is, as usual, 
just the reverse. The votes of the re- 
presentatives of the people of England 
were in Sir Robert Peel’s favour. By 
their votes Lord John Russell and his 
resolution were distinctly rejected. 

This is surely something; nay, it is 
much,—it is nearly all. Having crip- 
pled both factions, Whig and Radical, 
till they are compelled by their utter 
weakness to coalesce against us, we 
wanted at last but about a dozen more 
votes to have defeated their combined 
forces. And if such is the result of 
the first fair battle that we have had 
since the passing of the Reform-bill, 
what may we not expect from the next 
contest which may arise ! 

Another most certain prognostic of 
success is found in the obviously re- 
duced power which the antagonists’ 
array presents. The Whigs have con- 
structed a ministry, it is true,— but 
what a ministry! It is really difficult 
to conceive or to surmise what the real 
drift of their arrangements can be, or 
how they can seriously propose to 
themselves to maintain an existence. 
A twelvemonth ago they had Lord 
Grey for their leader in the House 
of Lords, assisted by Lord Brougham, 
Lord Ripon, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond. In the Commons they were 
generalled by Lord Althorp, under 
whose command fought Stanley and 
Graham, Robert Grant and Macaulay. 
But though only a single twelvemonth 
has passed, all is changed. We havea 
Whig ministry now, without either 
Grey, or Brougham, or Ripon, or 
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Richmond, or Althorp. Stanley and 
Graham have seceded, Grant and Ma- 
eaulay have got berths in India. And 
who are their successors? Spring 
Rice and Cam Hobhouse, and Lords 
Howick and Morpeth! The forces 
of their great antagonist have been 
doubled ; their own best leaders have 
withdrawn or been turned off, and they 
seem to propose to make out their array 
by turning their ensigns into generals, 
and by making their drummers and 
fifers tield-officers ! 

As far as the public is concerned, 
also, there are some remarkable features 
in the case. The Whig ministry is said 
by its advocates to have been restored 
because it had the confidence of the 
nation. This is easily assumed, but 
the proofs are not exactly of the right 
sort. 

So late ly as last autumn there were 
several strong and distinct popular 
movements, among the Whiggish and 
Radical parts of the community, in 
favour of certain favourite leaders. A 
splendid and most numerously attend- 
ed festival was held at Edinburgh in 
honour of Lord Grey. A similar ga- 
thering took place at Glasgow in fa- 
vour of Lord Durham. As for Lord 
Brougham, he was féted and speeched 
unto at divers and sundry towns and 
cities, both in the north and in the 
south. Here, then, we have the three 
favourites of the public, so far as “ the 
public” is Whiggish, distinctly marked 
out. In proceeding to constitute a mi- 
nistry, then, of “ men possessing the 
confidence of the people,” we should 
be at no loss how to proceed. “ The 
people” — i. e. those of the people who 
hate Toryism—have themselves marked 
out the first three names to be taken. 

Somehow or other, however, the 
makers of the present cabinet seem to 
have entertained very different ideas. 
They have actually constructed a mi- 
nistry in which neither of these three 
popular names have any place ! Lord 
Grey, indeed, may be supposed to have 
declined. But has Lord Durham re- 
fused office? or has Lord Brougham ? 
Has either of them been applied to, 
or in any way consulted? We ima- 
gine not. Poulett Thomson and Pal- 
merston are thought of some import- 
Their assistance is sought and 
obtained. But Brougham and Durham 
are of less importance; Lord Mel- 
hourne can do very well without either 


of them! And this is the way that a 
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ministry is formed, expressly with a 
view to the confidence of the people ! 

Poor Lord Brougham—was there 
ever a case resembling his? In the 
newspapers of the last week there were 
frequent lists of the new ministry; in 
which, after giving the names of the 
twelve cabinet ministers, including Pal- 
merston, Howick, and Poulett Thom- 
son, there followed a list of intended 
minor appointments, as “ not of the 
cabinet,” among which figured “* Lord 
Brougham, Keeper of the Seals.” It 
has since turned out that even this 
minor office is net to be his. But re- 
flect fora moment on the idea of a cool 
proposition to Henry Brougham,— to 
him who has been chancellor for the 
last four years,—that a cabinet shall be 
formed of Palmerstons and Poulett 
Thomsons, and that a place “ not of 
the cabinet” shall be found for him. 
Only try to imagine how such a thing 
would have looked a_ twelvemonth 
since. Suppose, if it be possible, that 
such a proposition had been made, or 
that such a prophecy had been ven- 
tured, in May that in the 
spring of 835 a Whig cabinet should 
be formed without thinking of Lord 
Brougham, and that some minor office 
should have been tossed to him, as you 
throw a bone to a dog! Would not 
the imaginator of such a thing have 
been treated as a maniac or a fool? 
Yet the fact is actually passing before 
our eyes ; and, what is still more won- 
derful, no one seems to be in the least 
surprised at it. 

But it is time we reverted to our 
chief subject. What is the state of 
Toryism at the present moment ;— 
and what are its prospects ? 

Amidst all the trash and absurdity 
vomited forth by the Chronicle, the 
Courier, or the Advertiser, touching 
the “ extinction of Toryism,” its “ final 
and decisive defeat and annihilation,” 
and the like,—the btoad and simple fact, 
which is open to every man’s know- 
ledge and observation, is, that an im- 
mense and most surprising change has 
taken place in favour of Tory prin- 
ciples within the last two years; and 
that at the present moment, in spite of 
all the manceuvres of the framers of the 
Reform-bill,—in England at least, and 
as far as the English representatives are 
concerned, the Tories are even already 
in an actual majority. Is this a trifle, 
to have been achieved in the course of 
about eighteen months / 
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Nor ought we to forget, for a single 
instant, the important fact, that among 
the educated and more intelligent 
classes the predominance of Tory 
principles is complete and decided. 
Nothing can more distinctly exhibit 
this fact, than the extreme sensibility 
always manifested by the Whigs and 
Radicals on any allusion to their fa- 
vourite fe n-pound voters. 

For, let us suppose for a moment 
that the principles of Toryism and 
Liberalism were diffused in equal pro- 
portions among all classes of the com- 
munity. In this case there would be 
Whigs and Tories among the gentry, 
W higs and Tories among the farmers, 
Whigs and Tories among the mer- 
chants, Whigs and Tories among the 
shopkeepers. And, supposing that the 
proportions were, as we have imagined, 
equal, it would follow that if there were 
one hundred Whigs out of every two 
hundred shopkeepers, there would also 
be found ten Whigs out of every twenty 
merchants or gentlemen. 

But in this c case it would clearly be 
of small consequence to the two parties, 
with reference to their relative strength, 
whether the elective franchise were 
more or less widely diffused. 
the richer classes and half the poorer 
classes were alike “ Liberals,” it would 
obviously be the same thing, as to the 
ultimate result, whether you disfran- 
chised the whole class of the rich or the 
whole class of the poor, or left both in 
the enjoyment of their privilege. So, 
if the voters on a 102. qualification were 
only just as “ liberally’ 
those on a 20/. or 1001. qui alification, 
it would cle ae ‘follow that neither 
party would gain, as a party, either by 
their enfranchisement or their disfran- 
chisement. 

But the “ Liberals’ make no secret 
of their conviction, that on the 107. 
voters dey pends their 
having on hold at all of the House 
of Commons. They never allude to 
the ten-pounders but as their main and 
only support. These, in fact, are “ the 
people of England”—these are the 
only real electors. All above that 
standard are either surrendered without 
a struggle to Toryism, or are passed 
over as of “no mark likelihood ” 
whatever. 

Now, premising first that the franchise, 
once given to the ten-pounders, cannot 
and must not now be taken away, and 
that we have 


’ disposed ¢ 


never heard of a serious 
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proposal for any alteration in it,—we 
are yet perfectly willing to admit that, 
if the thing were to be done again, 
we should greatly prefer a franchise of 
20/.; and that for the very same reason 
which is implied in all the statements 
and arguments of our opponents, to wit, 
that we believe that a large majority of 
the housekeepers of the empire, of 204. 
and upwards, are men of decidedly 
Conservative principles. The Whigs 
and Radicals are quite right in sup- 
posing that their only chance lies 
among the ten - pounders, and that 
with the higher class of voters they 
would be beaten in every town in the 
kingdom. The fact is sp; but from it 
we ought to deduce a lesson. 

Who are the inhabitants of houses at 
10/. a-year? They are not professional 
men— they are not mercantile men— 
they are not tradesmen or farmers of any 
rank or standing. What are they, then ? 
They are a mixed medley of beer- -shop- 
keepers, jobbing tailors, shoemakers, 
farriers, horse-dealers, overseers of mills 
(alias, English slave-drivers), sheriffs’ 
officers, and “ men of all work.” 
And to these we are to add a large 
body of men who are, in one point of 
view, worthy of respect, but who, in 
another, are instruments of mischief,— 
we mean those active and bustling spi- 
rits who distinguish themselves, at the 
plough or in the workshop, by superior 
energy and talent, raise themselves one 
step above the day-labourer, occupy a 
house of a rather better class than the 
lowest cottage, and mingle with their 
native talent and native ignorance a 
large modicum of self-conceit and as- 
sumption of knowledge. with 
that “ little learning” which is always 
“a dangerous thing,” are constantly 
found on the “ Liberal” side of the 
question. Education and _ reading, 
could they have acquired those ele- 
ments of a sound judgment, would 
have placed them on the other. 

Such, however, is the present state 
of the case, Were the elective franchise 
intrusted to all the gentry, merchants, 
professional men, and substantial mer- 
chants and traders of England, the 
result would be wholesome and bene- 
ficial. But the ten-pounders are cast 
into the lot, and they just suffice to 
weigh down the scale very frequently 
on the wrong side. But not even this 
will much longer suffice. Already, 
taking England throughout as a whole, 
we have a clear majority ; 
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registration and another election can 
hardly fail to give us a return which 
will overweigh and neutralise even the 
mischiefs of Ireland itself. 

Every thing, then, in our position 
and our resources encourages our 
hopes. But what are our duties, and 
what ought to be our policy? These 
are the important questions which now 
press upon us. 

Both may be answered in one word. 
Our policy and our duty are the same. 
If we adhere to simple and well-ascer- 
tained principles, and support them 
with the energy and determination of 
men who believe what they profess, 
the final result cannot be in the least 
doubtful. Buta word or two on both 
these heads. 

We have heard, and with some 
degree of surprise, that one or two 
public men, though of a minor class, 
who profess to belong to the Conser- 
vative ranks, have been going about 
with such nonsense as this: “ As for 
the church, it is of no use thinking 
any more about saving that. Let it go; 
and let us try to make one stand for the 
monarchy. It will be something if we 
can preserve that.” 

What blindness! and what a con- 
fused and ignorant state of mind! 
Why will not these men devote a few 
hours to the history of the French Re- 
volution, and to that of our own? 
How very small is the trouble required 
to put them in possession of two or 
three leading facts, or first principles, 
from which there can be no departure. 

Among free governments there are 
but two plans which can be followed. 
The man who can invent a medium 
between the two will have shewn him- 
self wiser than Solomon, who declared 
that there was “ nothing new under 
the sun.” These two plans are, 1,—the 
government with institutions, as in 
Great Britain; and, 2,— the govern- 
ment without institutions, as in the 
United States. The first of these 
schemes is that espoused and defended 
by the Tories ; the second is that pre- 
ferred by the Radicals, or Westminster 

Review men. As to the Whigs, they 
hang suspended between the two, and 
in the end will be merged into either 
the one or the other. The government 
without institutions is that ofthe United 
States. Here we have a committee, or 
congress, elected by universal suffrage, 
with a superior clerk, at a salary of 
2000/. or 3000/. a-year, to sign docu- 
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ments and write letters to foreign 
powers. This may be the most fitting 
state of things for a country peopled by 
settlers, in which no law of primogeni- 
ture prevails, and in which there is no 
such thing as that “ ancient wealth”’ 
which, according to Bacon, constitutes 
gentility. 

But England is an old country, and 
one resembling her revolted colonies in 
no one point whatever. For above a 
thousand years she has possessed a 
king, and nobles, and an established 
church. To attempt to take from her 
either of these, would be as foolish 
and as useless a thing, as it would be 
to impose any one of them upon the 
American States. 

Now, any man professing to take the 
least concern in public affairs should 
possess himself of this leading idea,— 
that the state of things which has now 
existed in England for a dozen centu- 
ries is a system which is closely inter- 
woven and compacted together, and 
from which no part can be torn with- 
out the utter damage of the whole. 
Consequently, to talk of giving up the 
church, in order to save the monarchy, 
is as weak and as foolish as if one 
should have proposed to yield to Buo- 
naparte, when at Boulogne, the unre- 
sisted possession of Kent and Sussex, 
in order to save Middlesex and Surrey ! 
The constitution of England is quite as 
closely compacted together as are the 
counties of the island. 

Nor are our ancient and accustomed 
maxims and sayings so senseless as 
these modern politicians would sur- 
mise. ‘* Church and king” has been 
our toast ever since Toryism was first 
invented, and in that sentiment there 
rests a substantial meaning. The 
monarchy cannot be saved without 
the church. To give up the second 
in hopes of saving the first, is like 
surrendering the town in hopes thereby 
to save the citadel. A King, a House 
of Lords, an Established Church, are 
three essential parts of our constitution ; 
and whenever either of the three shall 
fall or be betrayed, the duration of the 
rest will be reckoned by months, not 
years,— nay, perhaps, even by weeks 
only. 

Principle, then, fixed and well-de- 
fined principle, must furnish our rally- 
ing point. “ If the trumpet give an 
uncertain (or varying) sound, who 
shall prepare himself for the battle ?” 
Let us well understand what we are 
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contending for, and then let us con- 
tend like men who feel the importance 
of the struggle. 

Great has been the improvement 
manifested in the ranks of the Tories, 
in energy, and skill, and effective action. 
Without this improvement, the striking 
advantage which has already been 
gained could never have been achieved. 
But there is room for still further 
amendment ; and the situation of par- 
ties furnishes the strongest possible 
motive for pressing onwards in the 
course which has been so well begun. 
If already we have gained all but a 
clear majority in the House of Com- 
mons, shall we not persevere a little 
longer, for the achievement of that 
which with perseverance is certain to 
be achieved,— namely, the actual ma- 
jority in that assembly, and with it the 
assured preservation of the country ? 

But further improvement is. still 
greatly needed, both on the part of 
our champions in the House of Com- 
mons, and on the part of those who 
support them out of doors. 

More steadiness and unshrinking 
perseverance might be shewn, and 
ought to be shewn, by the Conser- 
vative members of the House of Com- 
mons. They are treated as gentlemen 
by their constituents ; and, as gentle- 
men, they ought to feel it a point of 
honour to be ever at their posts when 
their presence is needful. 

The ‘ Liberals” leave their repre- 
sentatives but little option. If one of 
their array is missing from his post 
on any division of consequence, every 
pot-house journal in the kingdom forth- 
with blazons forth his name as a deserter 
or a laggard, and in all probability he 
gets a score or two of letters from his 
constituents, threatening him with be- 
ing straightway turned off. Our men, 
not being the representatives of the 
ten-pounders, are not so handled ; but 
their obligations, though not thus din- 
ned in their ears, ought not to be held 
less binding. 

An election committee of the House 
of Commons consists of eleven mem- 
bers. Being selected by ballot, its 
composition, as to parties, depends 
mainly upon which party happens to 
attend most numerously when the 
ballot takes place. 

On the Dublin petition against 
O’Connell and Ruthven, the com- 
mittee was formed of seven “ Liberals” 
and four Tories. We see here which 
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party best did their duty in attending 
when the ballot was taken. 

Having thus a friendly committee, 
O’Connell demanded a commission to 
examine witnesses in Dublin. This 
was immediately granted him. By it 
he gains two points: he protracts the 
proceeding, and with it his own pos- 
session of the seat; and he saves his 
own pocket the expense of bringing 
over his witnesses. 

In the case of the Cork petition, 
the sitting members were Tories. See- 
ing this decision of the Dublin com- 
mittee, they asked for the same advan- 
tage ; when, behold! it was instantly 
and decidedly refused to them. Why? 
Because this committee was even more 
predominantly “ Liberal” than the 
Dublin one; and the politics of the 
sitting members being the reverse, the 
treatment dealt out to them was reversed 
also. A commission was granted in the 
Dublin case, because the object was 
to keep the sitting members (O’Con- 
nell and Co.) in. A commission was 
refused in the Cork case, because the 
object was to get the sitting members, 
who were Tories, out. 

Now, the Cork committee, which 
thus signalised itself for justice and 
imparttiality, consisted of just fen “ Li- 
berals” and one Tory! Bad enough! 
assuredly, as to any chance of justice 
for a Conservative. But how came it 
so? We regret to say that the Tories 
were themselves chiefly to blame. Out 
of the first twenty-six names of Con- 
servative members which came out of 
the ballot-box, only one of the whole 
number was present ! Twenty-five were 
following their pleasure or their busi- 
ness elsewhere, and to their remissness 
we owe the loss of two members, and 
the substitution of two members of 
O’Connell’s tail in their room. 

These things must not be, or our 
hopes, sanguine as they at present are, 
will never be realised. Better not to 
engage in the contest than to carry it 
on in this listless and careless manner. 

But among ourselves, out of doors,” 
there is much yet to be done. And the 
way is shewn us by considering that 
which has already been achieved. 

About a dozen towns and cities were 
taken wholly out of the hands of the 
Whigs and Radicals at the late election. 
And this was done mainly by paying 
attention to the registration. At Leeds 
alone eight hundred bad votes were 
struck off the register. Had this not 
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been done, Sir John Beckett would 
never have been returned. 

In a still greater number of cases, 
the attempts of Conservative candidates, 
in January last, were unsuccessful ; and 
in all these the failure was attributable 
to a neglect of this point. Mr. Hume’s 
seat for Middlesex was gained by only 


three hundred and sixty-six votes. If 


the least attention had been paid to 
last year’s registry, more than two 
hundred bad votes would have been 
struck off; and two parishes alone 
would have furnished three hundred 
new votes to the Conservative party. 
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This great and all-important point, 
then, was lost solely by last year’s 
remissness. 

We rejoice to see symptoms of a 
better state of things on every side. 
Conservative and constitutional asso- 
ciations, having the rectification of the 
register chiefly in view, are springing 
up on every side. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that these efforts can fail to pro- 
duce a most powerful effect. Let no 
man, then, who knows and values his 
interest in England’s peace and pro- 
sperity, omit to join himself, without 
delay, to one of these societies. 
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A LETTER TO FRANCIS BARING, ESQ. 


JOINT SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY. 


BY AN OLD WHIPPER-IN. 


Dear Frank,— I do not know whether or not the alteration of post from lord 
of the Treasury to secretary of the Treasury is a declension of dignity or not; 
but it certainly has occurred that you, who in November, when the Lambs were 
last in season, were a lord, are now a sec. There is also something discreditable 
nowadays in the word “ joint,” especially in the case of your Whig associates. 
It is impossible, when we hear that you are a joint secretary, not to think of 
the tail. -You are indeed a fragment of one of its principal members, which 
member is neither more nor less than the whole administration. 

We shall waive (not the tail, but) the points of etiquette. You and the rest 
of you are too happy to get in on any conditions to care how it is done, or 
what are the parts you are to fill. He that played Punch in the last Whig 
cabinet can have no objection to play Judy for the same wages in the present. 
Therefore, whether you are called lord or secretary, it matters not. The Rump 
of the Whigs has again wriggled itself into a seat, and you, my good joint, must 
not be nice. Of your duties as secretary of the Treasury I have to give you some 


information ; and, hoping and trusting you will take my counsels in good part, 
them 
‘Tn dreadful secrecy impart I will.” 


Hobhouse, who was returned the other day for the pure and unbiassed con- 
stituency of Nottingham, which does itself the honour of selecting a gentleman 
kicked out of Westminster, made what I[ think was a bad speech. Observe, I do 
not call it a bad speech because it was badly delivered, or full of bad grammar, 
or composed of jointless trash, or any thing of that kind,— these are the common 
calamities of oratory on both sides of the house; but I call it bad because he 
spoke of the obstacles which the ministry were to contend against,— because he 
was so spoony as to admit that the king, the lords, half the commons, almost all 
the gentry of England, were hostile to the Incapables. I call this bad manage- 
ment, and I blame it upon you, Mr. Francis Baring. This is blot the first in 
your administration. Why, in the name of Nicholas, did you permit the man 
to enlighten the nobodies of Nottingham on such ticklish subjects? If it did not 
go further than those thistle-chewing ribbon-men, it would not, I own, be of mueh 
consequence ; but you see it is reported in the London papers, and thereby it 
is known all over the world. What, then, is the inference? That your attempt 
at governing the country merely on the strength of a shabby majority of the 
House of Commons is a piece of the grossest impertinence. What Hobhouse 
ought to have said was, that the king was your most particular friend,— that he 
was going to write to him that evening,— that the House of Lords had seen the 
error of its ways, and that a decided majority of that assembly was prepared to 
advocate through thick and thin any measure proposed by the Melbourne’s,— 
that nobody but the lowest, basest, most stupid, and contemptibly bigotted of the 
veriest slaves of rascally Tories entertained any doubt that Sir Robert Peel was 
the smallest and Lord John Russell the loftiest of mankind,— and so on. That 
is the sort of speech to make on such occasions,—not a funeral oration, not an 
epithalamium, as the late Mr. Perry, father of that eminent statesman Mr. Erskine 
Perry, called the testimonials of sorrow flung into the grave of Porson. But 
worse remains behind. Why did you permit the man to talk about the chances 
of a second November turn out— another consignment to the constituency— 
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another banishment from the warm atmosphere of the Treasury to the dreary and 
cold confines of opposition? This was bad, bad—bitter bad. Hobhouse should 
have said— (Spring Rice made affidavit to the effect in Cambridge)—that 
there is no chance whatever of a change,— that the ministry is firm until their 
eyelids do no longer wag,— that November, slaughterous month as it is generally 
supposed to be, will never appear for them but with roses on its brow. I do not 
blame Hobhouse. Hobhouse spoke in ignorance, that being generally the style 
in which he does speak ; and I admit that, like Thomas Hood's principal hero in 
Tylney Hall, wolucky Joe, he has a right to be superstitious. When I was a 
schoolboy, I think I have a glimmering recollection of reading that, after Hanni- 
bal’s time, there was a fellow appointed lord-mayor (or whatever is tantamount to 
that in Latin) of Capua, of whom it had been predicted that when he came into 
office there was to be an end of the state. Hobhouse’s appearances in office are 
pretty much of the same kind. He is a Mother Carey’s chicken,—a_ sure 
symptom of a gathering storm. Poor devil! he never can keep in place above a 
quarter of a year,—for which quarter he duly, and as becomes his father’s son, 
pockets the salary with unsparing paw, and then is out again. The Whigs for 
our sins have been infticted upon us about four years, and in that space of time 
Hobhouse has filled the offices of secretary of war, Irish secretary, president of 
the board of control, and I think, but I do not recollect, another office beside. 
Of his two secretaryships he was speedily relieved. He confesses that he is 
tottering in his present office. I do not, therefore, blame unlucky Joe for feeling 
frightened ; but I blame you, Mr. Francis Baring,— Mr. Francis Baring it is you 
I blame, for not sending him down a written speech, in which these ominous con- 
jectures on the whole event were avoided. 

I do not wish to say any thing disagreeable, and I am sure you will set it 
down to the right motive, when I tell you that you are generally considered to 
be a rather ignorant and underbred young man. I mention it simply for your 
improvement. It will be your first duty to learn some manners, and then to 
know your place. Your place is to keep the party together by slaving away at 
Treasury missives. And here I may remark, that when I saw an advertisement 
in one of the newspapers beginning with “ THE WRITING OF ALL PERSONS OF ALL 
AGES IMPROVED IN A FEW LEssons,” I thought of you. “ Good heaven!” I said, 
“what a blessing this is—what a godsend for Frank Baring! Let him go at once. 
The lad is now in the Treasury—a sec.; a man who must write. He should 
answer the advertisement without delay.’”’” But whether you take the necessary 
instruction or not, there devolves on you that unpleasant duty of holding a hand 
over the most miserable set of hacks ever consigned to a knacker’s yard. 

I speak, my dear Frank, of the actual ministry —the doomed dozen. God 
pity you with them. Spring Rice may tell you of a plan in his own country of 
making plumpuddings without plums. It is realised in the present cabinet. 
Here we have the plumless plumpudding, viz. the mess of Melbourne, Lans- 
downe, Auckland, Holland, Duncannon, Jack Russell, Palmerston, Grant, 
Boghouse, Howick, Thomson, and Spring Rice. There they are, Frank Baring, 
there they are; and do you not from the bottom of your boot-heel pity and 
compassionate the set. Iam sure you do, for you are a good-hearted youth, 
though stupid. Twelve, I understand, was in old times a mystic number; 
there being twelve great guns of gods, and twelve small guns of goods, and 
twelve signs of the zodiac, and twelve months, and twelve Czsars, and 
twelve penee, and so on. But the above twelve! Shall I write them over to 
you again? There are Mel but no; Ill not take such an advantage ; it is 
not fair on a promising and obtuse gentleman of unripe years. But where are the 
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rest? Ubi sunt decem? which, as my friend Father Lee told me the other night 
at Tom Wood’s, is an expression used in the Vulgate. Where is Brougham and 
Iiume, and Dr. Baldwin and Bulwer, and O’Connell and Whittle Harvey, and 
Grey and Ebrington, and Wakley and Duncombe, and Spencer and Durham, 
and Ward and Ikey Solomons, and the rest of the leaders of the Whig or 
Radical party? There, my dear Frank, will you find the difficulty. You are 
young and undervalue it, but it wié/l tell in spite of you. You may write your 
thumbnail off; but unless you pay these people in some shape or way, in coin 
or compliment, it will never do. There is Bulwer, for example-—to begin with 
trifles—who wants to be made a baronet; and he will besiege you until that is 
granted. The king, who, like Cobbett, must dislike coming in contact with a 
fellow of so unwholesome a look (see the Register), will not allow this, I suppose ; 
and, accordingly, you will have to correspond with Pelham at least six days:in. the 
week. You must be everlastingly explaining to bim how impossible it is that 
he should prefix the Sir, and postfix at the same time the Bart., to his name. 
You may offer him a knighthood, such as has been given to several other persons 
of the same rank of life as himself, but that will not do; he will stickle for the 
baronetey. Heavier mettle remains behind. There is the Tail: O’Connell and 
all the Tail. You cannot say, “ Non Tuili auxilio,” because, in fact, but for the 
Tail you would not be where you are. And do you think that the Tail is to be 
satisfied with civil words —that they are to be fobhed off with Sir John Hobhouse’s 
promise that their merits are to be respected by and by? Not they, indeed! At 
least, if I were the Tail, I’d wag, wag, wag, in a fury equal to that of the tail of 
the Dragon of Wantley, until I got something. 

Come, my dear Frank, as we are talking confidentially, may I ask in what 
particular are you to be compared with my friend and countryman, Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor? You are not half so handsome a fellow, for Feargus is: an uncom- 
monly genteel-looking man— you cannot ride half so well— you cannot run half 
so far— you cannot hop quarter the distance. I venture to say that there: are 
ladies in the QQueen’s Theatre who would bear testimony to the vast superiority of 
Feargus in all particulars which most concern mankind. As for ability, personat 
conceit goes a great way to be sure; but still it can never go so far as to delude 
you into the belief that if Feargus and you were to rise together in the House, the 
House would not call for the member for Cork. In fact, he is.a man of talent, 
breeding, and appearance, far superior to you. And this. being admitted, I ask, 
why has not he got any thing in the scramble? There you are, a very second- 
hand sort of young gentleman, a joint Secretary of the Treasury! and there is 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor with nothing at all! Do you call this justice? Ido 
not— neither does Feargus. It is useless. to say that you had nota place open 
for him—why, my dear sir, there was a place open for you; and when you can 
creep in, why should not he? You might have employed him in the-post-office;, 
for I understand he has shewn a considerable knowledge in the mail-coach de- 
partment in Ireland. It is, I repeat, impertinent, purely impertinent, to think 
that you and such as you should be obtaining official pay, when persons so 
much your superiors as Mr. Feargus O’Connor—~persons, too, who stand more 
in need of it—are not pocketing any thing. 

This will soon pinch you. But do not indulge in the hope that all your evils 
are to come only from Ireland, Roebuck I do not think has got any thing in 
the way of wages, and that will fill Gray’s Inn Square with vast. indignation. 
He draws the money from the Canadians, like a good and loyal friend of England 
as he is; and will he not agitate, agitate, agitate, in his own small way, for the 
sake of the hundreds a-year which are transmitted him from that excellent friend 
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of the British interests, Monsieur Papineau? Wakley, in spite ofall the boasting 
that he made on the hustings and elsewhere, how he would set the House on fire 
by his oratory, is dumb and tuneless; but the other member for Saffron Hill, 
Mr. Tom Duncombe, the eminent patron of the Christian Dissenters, will he 
hold his tongue, unless it is bridled through his palm? Not he, by St. Crocky! 
And O'Connell himself,—do you think that you are to haw! out Leviathan with 
such a puny hook as yours? Do not believe it, Frank Baring, my friend. He 
has tricked and cheated every party that ever depended upon him ; and, my 
pretty spoonbill, he will trick you. 

You must work night and day, and be careful in sealing your letters that you 
do not send any of them in the wrong direction. It would be very unhappy, for 
instance, if a letter promising the extinction of Protestantism in Ireland, intended 
for Mr. O'Connell, should fall into the hands of that sincere Christian, Mr. Fowell 
Buxton ; while that directed to the Brick-lane Brewer, inculcating the propriety 
of the spread of Bible Societies in the “ Sister Island,” should be opened by the 
Big Beggerman, who draws his livelihood from the priests. Then whipping up 
will be desperate work. You know that there are almost three hundred against 
you in the shape of Tories, or Conservatives; and how will you contrive to face 
them with a hundred and fifty Whigs, depending on the sorry alliance of the 
Radicals, the Tail, and the Waiters on Providence?’ My dear Frank, I pity 
you from my soul! Again, what in the name of Pluto are you going to do with 
Lord Tomkins and Vaux? Give him office? Perhaps! Did the experiment 
formerly succeed in a manner so prosperous as to induce its repetition? If he 
broke you down as a Chancellor before, will he not break you down again, espe- 
cially after his signal exhibition as a libeller of the aristocracy and the gentry of 
England? If Brougham C. was a humbug scarcely to be endured, what is to 
be said of Mr. Isaac Jenkins C.? But the other horn of the dilemma is equally 
destructive. Refuse him office? Well! what will you do in the Lords? 
There are Lyndhurst, Wynford, Eldon, Mansfield, Wellington, Winchilsea, 
Newcastle, and the majority of the house against you. Who for you? Nota 
man worth a fig! And to this opposition will you add Brougham, cankered, 
embittered, envenomed? My dear boy! it is a difficulty to one of your years. 

How the elections will go is not, when I write, very clear ; but you will be 
very lucky if you carry half the eighteen or nineteen vacancies. Say you do, 
there are therefore nine votes lost to you, and nine gained to the opposition. 
The most you mustered in the way of majority was thirty-three. Take eighteen 
from that, and fifteen, according to Cocker, will remain. Do you think then, 
Frank, my good lad, that it will ever do to face parliament with that miserable 
majority, which the defection of a dozen would reduce into a minority? No, 
Frank! you are silly, I confess; but you are not quite so silly as that. Even 
you must see that the thing is absurd ; that Lord John Russell, rejected of 
Devonshire —as, I trust, he will be—will, though a bridegroom, find himself, 
in his very honeymoon, thrust out of Home. 

These few words I write to you in haste, from the friendship I bear you. 
Let me again inculcate it upon you to learn manners: be Baring, but not over- 
bearing. So God bless you, my boy, for the short time you are to remain 
in office, Faithfully yours, W.H. 


P.S.—I am afraid that there is some bad taste in the people of Berwick- 
on-Tweed. However, better luck another time. 


Berwick, April 26, 1835. 


J. Moyes, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square 





